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PREFACE. 
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GAZETTEER 


OF THR 

MOJSTGHYR DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district of MonghjT, tho most westerly district of the Orwibal 
B h§galpur Division, is situated between 24° 22' and 25° 49' north 
latitude and between 85® 36' and 86° 51' east longitude. It 
extends over an area of 3,022 square miles, and has a population, 
aooording to the census of 1901, of 2,068,804 persona. For 
adTninistrative purposes it ia divided into throe subdivisions — 
Monghyr, Jamil! and Regusarai, tho headquarters being at 
Monghyr on the southern bank of the river Ganges. Monghyr 
is a corruption of tho vernaoular name Mimger, the derivation 
of which is the subject of several theories, which will be dealt 
with in the article on the (own in Chapter XIV. 

The district is bounded on tho north by tho districts of Bound* 
Bh&galpur and Darbhang&, on the east by Bhagalpur, on the ®*‘*^*' 
south by the Santhal Parganas and Haz&ribSgh, and on the west 
by Gaya, Patna and DarbhangS. In some places the bods of 
different rivers and streams form natural boundaries, but for 
the most part the boundaries are artiBcial. 

The Ganges flows through the district from west to east, confljfur* 
dividing it into two portions of unequal size and of very different 
character. The northem and smaller portion is a flat alluvial 
plain traversed by the Burh Gaudak river, which flows through 
it from north-west to south-east Tho country to the west of 
that river is a continuation of the level, well cultivated plains 
of Tizhut and grows rich spring (rabi) and autumn {hhadoU^ crops. 

The oountry to the east is intersected by the Tiljng& and 
BBghniati rivers, is seamed by deserted channels, and is low-ljdng, 
fwamj^y, and liable to mnndation during the rains. The south 
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of ^ diatriot is also to a great exteat allavial, bat the general 
level is.lvgher, the surface is more imdalating, and a large area 
is oomposed of hills and valleys covered with forest trees or 
scrub jangle. The wide difference in the characteristics of the 
ooontiy to the nortii and south of the Ganges has been graphi* 
oally described as follows by a former Collector of Monghyr, 
Mr. E. Lockwood, in Nalurat Miittory^ Sport and Travel. 

The northern part is an extensive plain formed by the rich 
alluvial soil brought down by the ever-changing river, while the 
southern portion consists of vast rice tracts and forests, which 
cover the metamorpbic hills extending far away into Central 
India from the town of Monghyr. Lovers of natui^ history who 
visit Monghyr, find that this division of the distriot s^arates 
also, in a very marked manner, the most conspicuous qieoies of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms; and the sportsman who 
to-day may find tigers, bears, baboons, tupaias, peacocks, jungle- 
fowl and grey partridges in the undulating country to the south, 
will look in vain for such things if to-morrow he crosses the river 
northward. 

*' The river separates also the most conspicuous trees and 
plants. In the forest of the south are found the ebony tree 
(Dioapyt'oe UKlnaoxyloui), the »dl (^SAorea robuetn)^ the most useful 
of all Indian timber trees, and the mahuA {Bassia Mi/blia), which 
supplies not only food to the lower classes, but also a hundred 
thousand gallons spirit yearly to the drinking portion of the 
population.* ^h» south also yields vast quantities of rice, and a 
hundred and fifty tons of opium, grown on twenty-five thousand 
acres of land, whilst after crossing the Ganges, little rice and not 
a single poppy will be seen.t In the north nine- tenths of the trees 
are cultivated mangoes, whilst wheat, Indian com, voxioas kinds 
of millet peas, ntaeUr {Oicer Xeas), rahar {Cytinua Oa^r)^ oats, 
indigo, mustard, linseed and castor oil, are the princip^ crops 
which the landholders find profitable to grow. Tfie northern 
portion of the distriot, also, during the cold weather, forms a vast 
feeding ground for swimming and wading birds. On some of 
the marshes a hundred thousand ducks may be seen, so close 
together that they almost hide the water; and as flock after flodc 
pass overhead on being disturbed, the sound of their wings 
resembles waves breaking on a troubled shore.” 


* It is rsportsd thst tbs snnosl eonsQinpUoii of spiiit is now doss S|»oii 
ISO^OOO itslloas L. P., sad thst tbs f fsstsr port of His Is iMumrsciutsd 

from fsdisd trscs grosrn In tbs district. 

t nssrssimdsr poppj cnliivslion dscfcsssdis I90P490S to 15^000 sccss 
^ ^iddiiip M ions of opium. 
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There are some minor natural divieiona in eaoh of theee main Nataimi 
di^ons. In the northern alluTial plain the western portion is 
an old formation, the general level of which is higher than the 
eastern portion. The latter, whioh is included in the Pharkiyft 
pargana or Qogrl thftna, *has an extensive block of high land in 
the north, and a low riverain strip to the south ; but it is mainly 
a sauoer-shaped depression, the centre of whioh is inundated 
during the rains by the overflow of the rivers and for the rest 
of the year is full of marshy hollows. In the rains this tract, 
which extends over some 200 square miles, is a vast swamp so 
deeply flooded, that not more than half the land is cultivated. 

In the dry season it is a wide prairie covered with a rank pod 
gnm and the graceful pampas, together with an undergrowth 
of more succulent grasses, which afford abundant pasttire for 
great herds of cattle. 

The western portion is included in the Begusarai sub- 
division and is fringed on the north by a level upland 
tract, and on the south by the Gangctio riverain, where 
land is constantly being formed or washed away by the swift 
silt-laden current. To the north of the Begusarai subdivision 
is a large but shallow lake called the K&bar Tftl, and oast of 
the latter are large areas of gross jungle intersected by rivers 
and swamps. Hound the lake, to the north of the river Gandak, 
is a belt of high land containing several indigo factories. To the 
south of the Gandak there is a strip, about 3 miles broad, whioh 
is liable to flood and is inundated every year. Further south, 
along the Hajipur-KatiliAr extension of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, the oountiy is densely populated olid well 
cultivated. Indigo used to be grown in the western portion of 
this tract, but, owing to the competition of chemical dyes, 
ordinary country crops are taking its place. 

In the oountiy south of the Ganges there is an alluvial strip 
of land stretching along the bank of the river and bearing heavy 
ruhi crops. Immediately south of this alluvial belt tlie Kharagpur 
Bills form a distinct watershed, the country to the west being 
drained by the Kiul, and that to the eost by the Man and other 
streams. To the north-west, in the angle between the South 
^Bih&r Railway and the East Indian Railway, from Lakhisarai to 
Barhiy&, there is a wide level plain, in whioh a few detadied 
hills rise abruptly from a level expanse of rioe-fields ; part of this 
tract oonsists of the flood area of the Halahar or Harhohar river, 
and it ohazaoterised hf a heavy soiL To the south of the South 
Bihkr Railway line is a wide, almost treeless plain, comprised in 
the Sikandrft th&na; and this is smarated from the Kiul tffjhy ^ 
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to the south by a blook of hills koown as the Qidheswar 
Hills. 

jSoath of the Kharagpur Hills there is a stretch of undulating 
country extending to the borders of Ghak&i and Haz&rib&gfa, 
which comprises parganas Parbatparft and Chakai, and a part of 
pargana , Gidhaur made up of three large (dlukity viz., Mah&pur 
Kalftn, Dumii and Mahesil. Pargani Chakai in the extreme 
south is an upland plateau encircled by hills and still largely 
covered with jungle. It is separated from the undulating tract to 
the north by a range of hills called the Batia Hills, stretching 
in a long curve from Barwo, north of Simaltalft, to the 
Haz&rib&gh and Qaya border. 

Htix The hills of Monghyr comprise a number of low ranges and 

SrsTiM. peaks, outliers of the Vindhyan scries, which enter the 

district from the south and gradually converge towards Monghyr 
town, where they dip under the Ganges. The most extensive 
range is known as the Kharagpur Hills, which form an irregular 
triangular block extending from near Jamalpur to the Jamui 
railway station. They consist of a number of steep ridges rising 
from the low ground on all sides, with scarped faces of massive 
quartzite in places ; they are of irregular formation and do not 
run in any uniform direction. Generally speaking, the range is a 
bold and striking mass of rocks covered for tlie most port with 
jungle; but it contains valleys with patches of cultivation and 
several hot springs, of which tlie finest ore tlioso at Bhimb&ndh, 
though those at Sitakund and Rishikund are better known. 
Near tlie south-western fringe of these hills is Sringiiikh, a peak 
said to have been the hermitage of the rhhi Sringa and a noted 
place of pilgrimage. There are several peaks rising to a height 
of about 1,500 feet, and the highest point is Maruk (1,628 feet 
above sea-level), a table topped hill, covered vith forest and 
crowned with a deep layer of latcrite. To the north of this range 
are low jungle-covered spurs approaidiiug within a short distance 
of Monghyr. 

To the south-west is another block of hills, which are known 
locally as the Gidheswar Hills from a peak of that name, but are 
referred to in geologi<^ works as the Gi Ihaur Hills. These bills 
are a continuation of the bills in the NawHda subdivision of the 
Qay& district, and ooveran area of about 80 square miles, formiiig 
a compact cluster between Wmrk and the western boundaiy of 
Monghyr. They diSKply from the plain, but in most places 
there is a belt ol limgle along their northem face before the 
actual aaoent begiii||^ Tn the east there is# fine oUS oveilooling . 
Khairft and the Ki4 the range falls away to the adnth 
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into tlie rooky Talley of the KiuU On the south, in the village 
of Sakdaxi, there is a spring called P&nohbhur, whi<^ is surrounded 
by precipitous walls of rook. The highest point of the range is at 
SkgorU (1,813 feet). 

To the south a hioken semi-circular range extends from near 
Bishunpur on the west to Sixma)tal& on the east, separating the 
Chak&i plateau from the rest of the Jamiii subdivision. On the 
cvtreme west of this range is a high hill, named Sfttpah&ri, 
scarped on its northern face, beyond which the Kiul river breaks 
through the range by a narrow gorge. The hill is 1,800 feet 
above sea- level and 1,200 feet above the oountiy at its base. 
There is also u small range of hills in the level alluvial plain 
‘near SheikhpurU, which arc practically bare of vegetation. They 
rise somewhat abruptly on the south, while on the north, where 
they overlook Sheikbpura, the crags ore almost precipitous. The 
range is intersected by several miniature posses, over which the 
roads arc earned. Tlieio are also small, isolated, stony hills south 
of Sheikhiiur&, and some hills of fair size on both sides of the 
Lakhisarai- Jamiii road south of Titor Hftt hi the plain to the 
west of the Kiul river. 

The Kharagpur Hills contain several hot springs, situated Hot 
near Kochu, at Sriugirikh, Bhiiubandb, Itishikund, Bhaduri& 
llill, SitUkimd, aud, close to the i>laoo last named, at Bardo and 
Bauisa Hill. They are probably duo to thermo- 

dyuamio action, and it is interesting to find historic testimony 
to the former existence in this region of an active volcano, for the 
Cliinese pilgrim, lliueu Tsiaug, who visited the neighbourhood 
of Monghyr in the first half of the seventh century A. D.| records 
that *^by the side of the capital and bordering on the Oanges 
river is the I-lau*no mountain, from which are belclied forth masses 
of smoke and vapour, which obscure the light of the sun and 
moon.” Most of the hot springs are held in considerable repute 
by the natives in the neighbourhood as potent remedies, especially 
for itch, ulcers aud other skin affections. A most essential port 
of the process of cure consists in the preliminary worship of 
the presiding deity of the spring. 

^Nearly all these springs,” writes Colonel Waddell, ^'ore 
worshipped by the Hindu and semi-aboriginal villagers in the 
vicinity ; tor these strange outbursts of heated water, boiliug up 
oauldxou-like and wreathed in clouds of vapour, are regarded by 
them as supernatural phenomena and thsi ^^iaqpeoial expression 
of the presence of a deity. The dehy uiiudly worshipped at 
the ijxrings by the feini-aborigixials it Mi|tor M&i, the mother 
goddi^ one of the forms of Kill, and keld$ are held in 
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hear lunioar. She ie especially vonhipped by ihoee Buffering from 
itch and other Bkin chBeaaes; also by the baixen, both nude and 
female, who bathe in the water and drink some of it. Goats, etc., 
are sacrificed io her, and the rocks are daubed vith Termilion 
or red'lead, and pieces of coloured rags are tied to the nearest 
bush or tree in her worship. 

“The more Hinduized worshippers, howeyer, belieye that their 
fayoorito god Mah&deya is specially present at all those hot 
springs, and to him they there offer worship, except at Sit&kond, 
where worship of Kama and Sitfi is performed. Curiously enough, 
the thermal springs of relatively low temperature, which might 
perhaps be termed warm rather than hot springs, are believed 
by the villagers to be hotter in the very early morning and to 
become cooler as the day advances. Q bis opinion is evidently 
founded on the loose subjective sensation of the villagers, who 
in the cool of the morning remark that the spring, being hotter 
than the atmosphere, gives a sensation of decided heat; which 
contrast becomes less marked daring the day when the sun has 
heated the earth and air, oausing these to approach the tempera- 
ture of the spring. 

“ The temperature of some of the springs, however, does seem 
occasionally to undergo actual fluctuation according to season 
and other conditions not yet well ascertained. This, indeed, 
might to a certain extent be expected, seeing that hot springs 
derive their heat more or less directly from volcanic action, which 
is esSontially subject to alternate periods of activity and relative 
rest.*” 

The rivers of the district consist of the Ganges, its tributaries 
and sub-tributaries. To the north its principal afSuents are the 
Barb Gandak, the B&ghinati and the Tiljugfi or Eaml&, which 
enter the distri(‘t from Darbhang&. They have comparatively 
narrow channels, and, after a heavy full in the sub-Him&layan 
tracts from which they debouch, frequently overflow their banks 
and lay a considerable area under water. To the south the 
l«incipal rivets arc the Kiul, tbe tributaries of the Kiul, and the 
Man : but there are also a number of hill streams, which come 
down in freriiets during the nuns, but subside as rapidly as they 
rise. Tot the greater part of the year they ore sandy water- 
courses with little or no current, and are exhauried ^ the demand 
for irrigation before they n^ch the Ganges. The following is a 
brief account of the principal rivers. 

• ^ . • .j,, 

* L. At Waddell, aww ami l^U kua^ Bat JS^iagi im BaatA BtAar 
At A. BtB.. VoL UX, FSrt t. UBO. 
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The Ganges has a course of about 70 xniles within the distnot Oangia 
It first touches it a few miles to the west of the Baohhw&r& 
railway station nearly opposite Barh in the Patna district, from 
which point it flows to the south-east in a long reach of 30 miles 
as far as Surajgorha, where it is joined by the Kiel. Leaving 
Surajgarh&, it flows to the north-east* describing s sharp bond uu 
read^g the high land near Monghyr. It then turns almost 
due south for 12 miles, and next to the eastward for 5 miles till 
it reaches the boundary of Bhagalpur. In its oourse through 
the distrlot the river is botti wide and deep at all times of the 
year, and in the rains it spreads over the low-lying lands of 
pargam Pharkiya to the north ior a distance of 20 miles from its 
ordinary bed. To the west, it is said to iiavo had formerly a 
course iO miles to the north of its present ohannel. To the east, 
the river has several times shifted both to the oast and to the 
west of the rook on which the Monghyr fort stands, alternately 
forming and washing away large areas of didra lands ; but sinoo 
the earliest times of which any record exists, it has washed tho 
base of tho rock immediately to the north of tho fort. Tho 
largest areas of alluvial deposit formed by changes in the main 
channel are comprised in the Government estates of Kutlupur 
to the west and Binda didra to the oast of Monghyr town. 

The didra$ on tho southern bonk are very extensive, so much so 
that the breadth of the river some miles above Monghyr, when 
in flood, averages from 6 to 8 miles. 

The Burh (literally Old) Gondak, or Little Gandak, rims due liurh 
south along tlie north-western boundary of tho Bogusorai sub- 
divirion for a distance of about 8 miles from near lvU8er& in the 
Darbhaiiga disiriot. It then turns to the east^ entering the dis- 
trict at a village called Akaha, and follows a winding course 
through the Begusarai subdivirion until it flows into the Ganges 
1^ the tgwn of iLhagorik, a few miles below Monghyr. It is 
navigable all the year round, for large boats during the rains 
and for small boats at other times. Steamers also ply along 
it as far as Khagoria, a short distance above its confluence 
with the Ganges, but recently the channels at the entrance have 
bem silting up and have become unnavigable during the diy 
season. 

The main tributary of the Burh Gandak is the Bolflu, which ifslSe* 
flows %om the Darbhwga district and then takes a south-easterly 
oouxse, joining the Burh Gandak at Uxnedpur near the ObiriH 
Baxiarpur outpost. It has one sm^ tributary, the Bainti^ 
a stream debouching from Darbhangft, which falls into it near its 
juneticn with the Burh Gandak. Ihe Balftn has a <Kmsidejsable 
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TAlnoM in the rains, and is navigable by small boats throngbont 
the year. 

BSgbTOti. The BSghmati enters the district a little east of Garhpar& in 
the north-east comer of the Begusarai subdivision and then flows 
east into the noiihem portion of the Monghyr snbdivision near 
Bahftdnrpur. It traverses that subdivision, pursuing a winding 
but generally easterly direction, till it flows into the ^jug& near 
Ghauth&m. It has one tributary, the Chandan, which is fed 
mainly by the Kabar Til. 

Tiljugi. The Tiljug&, also called the Kaml& and, in its lower reaches, 
the Ghagri, enters the Qogri thSna from Darbhanga a few miles 
north of Mobragh&t. It flows south-east to Ohautbfim, where it 
receives the waters of the Baghmati ; and the united stream then 
continues to the boundary of Bh&galpur under tbe name of the 
Ghagri. Near Hamnagar it is joined by the Katni, which enters 
the district about lU luikg to the north near Kasnagar and is 
itself a combination of three streams called the Tel&we or Talate, 
Porwan and Lorau. The TiljiigS is navigable all tbe year round 
by boats of considerable sizt;. 

Klul. The principal river to the south of the Ganges is the Kiul. It 

rises in the Khoragdiha t liana of IJa'/arib&gh, and after forming 
the boundary of that district for a short distance}, enters Monghyr 
through a narrow gorge near the Satpohari hill. It runs at first 
eastward close to the southern face of the Gidheswor Hills, but 
turns northward at their eastern extremity and passes one mile 
east of the town of Jamiii. Two miles south of Jamiii it is 
joined by the Bamar, which rises on the borders of Chak&i and 
llaz&ribSgh, and two miles below this point it receives the Alai, 
a hill stream, which, like other hill streams in the south, dries 
up in the hot weather. Opposite the Jamui railway station it is 
jmned by the Anjun, which drains the northern portion of the 
Jamui subdivision. It then flows north-east up to Lahhisarai, 
and is joined a few miles north of that place by the Ualahar (or 
Harhohar), a continuation of the Sakti river. After this it turns 
due oast and finally falls into the Ganges near Sorajgarhs. 
Until it meets the Ualahar, the Kiul has a broad sandy b^, and 
in some places is os much as half a mile wide, though it contains 
very little water in the hot weather. It is spanned by a large 
railway bridge between Kiul and Lahhisarai. 

^ ^ The Anjan rises in the Anjan Hill to the north of the village 

' ^ ' of Baihat in the Mallepur and after pasung through tlmt 
falls into the Kiul near Bari&^nr. It has been dammed np in 
Badiat, and its water is diverted into an irsigaiion rinannel known 
as the Bdii Nil!, which irrigaies sevual villages. The river 
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teoeiTes soTaral tributaiy atreaina» the Jamkhar^ the Bajan^ 
and the Chhurift, which has a sub-tributary, the Kairw&r. 
Popular tradition states that Anjani gave birth to Hanum&n on 
the hillin which the river has its source. 

The Aja i, one of the larger tributaries of the Bh&giratlil, has aJm. 
its source in the extreme south. It owes its origin to the con- 
fluence of a number of small streams, but before it leaves the 
district is a fairly large river. It eventually debouches into the 
Bh&giratld near E&twA in the Burdw&n district. 

The Man river rises in the Kharagpur Hills, not far off the Man. 
Bhimb&ndh springs, and pursues a winding north-easterly course 
to the east of those hills till it debouches in the Ganges near 
Ghorghat. The lower reaches, however, contain but liUle water, 
for a great dam has been built about 2 miles south of Kharagpur, 
where the Man runs through a uaiTow gorge. To the south the 
gorge widens out into a valley, hemmed in by low but abrupt 
hills, which the dam has converted into a largo reservoir, from 
which water is drained off to irrigate the adjoining country. 

The country north of the Gauges abounds in marshes, several lakis 
hundreds being enumerated in the Pharkiya panjana (QogrI thAna) 
alone. Their formation is generally peculiar. The banks, which 
are covered with wild roses and the lantana, or wild sage bush, are 
high and abrupt, and they would seem to owe their origin to the 
iliversions of the great rivers of the district. They are filled 
^'^nually by the floods of the Ganges or its HiiuAlayan affluents, 
and during the rains abound with snub-nosed crocodiles. They 
are also full of fish and form the chief source of the Monghyr 
fish supply. Rice is sown on the edges of ilie shallow marshes, 
and the deeper ones are frequented during the cold season by 
wild fowl, geese, ducks and waders in extraordinary numbers. 

An idea of the immense flocks found on these marshes may bo 
gathered from a visit to one of their roosting places near 
SakarpurA in pargaua BalliA, where the egrets, herons, ibises, 
ooots, cormorants and snake-birds {Bloiutt) assemble from all the 
oountxy round to roost on the marsh- oak myrtle trees {Barring* 
tonia)^ which stand out of the water. About sunset the horison 
becomes streaked with flocks, many of them extending a mile in 
length, and by the time darkness has set in, hundreds of thousands 
of Uxds have taken up their quarters for the night. 

These marshes also yield a vast quantity of shells, such as 
those of the fresh-water mussel {Unio) and the marsh snail 
{AmjpuUaria)^ from which lime is prepared. In the cold weather it 
is a common sight to see two or three parties of old women in a 
state of semi-nudity gathering in the harvest which the retiring 
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water liaa left them. The first partj is pioking up the shells of 
the marsh snail and the little glass snail The snails have 
nearly all been picked out by the shell ibis, but there are enough 
left to afford a meal, and the empty shellsi consisting of nearly 
pure lime, are sold to traders in the neighbouring bazar. A 
second party will be seen digging up the undergound oreeping 
stems of a water-lily or the sedge bulbs, called in the yemacular 
chichor^ which are eaten to give a flavour to the snails and crabs, 
which the third party are engaged in securing.* 

Farther to the west there is another chain of marshes all 
along the north-east of the Begusarai subdivision, of which the 
most important is the Kdbar Tal This is a large shallow lake 
eztending over an area of nearly 7 square miles, a portion of 
which is always under water, but the remainder dries up in time 
for the sowing of rice broadcast in the month of May, the crop 
being reaped in November. 

South of the Ganges, permanent marshes are of insignificant 
sise ; but consideiuble tracts of country are fiooded in the rains. 
The reservoir at Kharagpur, however, forms a beautiful lake, 
which has been described by a former Collector as “ rivalling 
the renowned lakes of Killarney.’* 

There is an area of several hundred s(|uare miles under forest 
towards the southom confines of the district and in the Kharagpur 
estate.t The principal tree is nal or mkicd {Sltorea robuBta)^ 
but, owing to the absence of any system of forest conservancy, 
the giants of the forest have long since disappeared. Even when 
the East Indian Bailway was being constructed nearly half a 
century ago, scarcely any large trees could be found capable oi 
supplying sleepers. Another conspicuous tree in these hills is 
the kend (Dmpyros melaHoryion)^ the black heart wood of which 
forms the ebony of commerce and is in great demand among 
the Mongbyr oar[)enter8. Another valuable timber tree is the 
aunld {PhyUanthuB emblica)^ the fruit of which is made into a 
chutney and also into a hair-wash. 

The gorgeous flowering pal&B {Butea froudoBa) abounds and 
iff even more useful. Its wood is used for fuel and its coarse 
fibrous roots for caulking boots. The lac insect breeds on its 
small bleaches and petioles, and it affords a valuable gum and 
yellow dye of considezable permanence. When in blossom in 

s Th0 yatmral ProdMeiiBiu of ik9 MQnghyr VUtrict wriA Qfik§ 

Statistical Reporter, March 1876. 

t ThSe accoont of the fotcete ot Moughjr hae been prepared maiiUr fioin TAb 
iFsIsrsf ProdweHoiu ^ MAb XAuraypuT MiUi in JUmgAyrpMD MrtidB paUiabad in 
the StalUtioai Reporter, 189^ 



Maaroh, the tree is a Uaae of soarlet flowers, which have eemed 
for it the piotureeqae name of the ** Flame of the Forest.*’ 
The allied species called chihunt {Butea superba) is also abundant, 
and its flowers are equally splendid. Kaehndr trees {^Bauhinia 
purpurea and B. varie*jata) are numerous, and during the oold 
season lighten up the woods with their beautiful flowers. The 
gigontio creeping chehdr {Bauhinia vahlii) does great damage, 
for it climbs over the tallest trees and kills them in its deadly 
embrace ; but it is economically useful, for ropes are made from 
its bark. Other common leguminous trees and bushes are the 
tomoiind, the amailda or Indian laburnum {Cassia /istuia)^ and 
many thorny mimosas. Among other important members of 
this family several species of Terminalki may be luontionod, 
including the harrd (Termiualia chebula)^ the fruit of which yields 
the myrobalans of commerce, while the wood makes excellent 
fuel. 

Matcacefv and SUrculiaceic are also numerous. The former 
species includes the sitnal or red cotton tree {BouUmx malabaricwn)^ 
various kinds of UibiHCus^ all yielding strong fibres, and the ban 
kapds or wild cotton. The latter species is represented by mogul 
or knraunji {Slerculia urens)f the fibrous bark of which is almost 
unbreakable. In Deoember it is conspicuous for its white trunk 
and leafless branches, which have earned for it the description of 
a speotre-like tree. Special mention must also bo made of the 
forest sdbe (iHchcemum anguatifoHum)^ a species of gross found 
on the hill tops. Hundreds of persons gain a Jivelibood by 
oollecting and twisting it into string, and at least throe-fourths 
of the string used in the district is made from it. llesin# 
bearing trees ore common, especially the Indian frankinoenae or 
sdleh {Boswellia serrala)^ wlxich grows to a large suse, and 
is one of the few trees allowed to roach maturity. In the oold 
weather it is covered with pink flowers which attract hundreds 
of the yellow-tip epicharis, almost the only butterfly one 
meets in these arid jungles. There are also several species of 
fig trees, conspicuous among which is the gular {Ficus glomsrata)^ 
the fruit of which the forest tribes share with the birds and 
bears. 

Mutilated as they are, these forests are still of 4preat value 
to the people of South Monghyr. The trees whicdi they fell 
for timber or fuel supply them with the means of getting their 
daily bread. Their houses are built with the bamboos which 
grow on all sides, and are thatched with coarse grass, which is to 
be had for the livable of catting it. The kaehndr oreqw, the 
moffui bark and the sdbe grass mpply them with ropes snd string* 
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In seasons of scaioity the tubers of the wild yam family, 
supplemented with a little rice, furnish their daily fare. When 
they axe siok, they send to the forest for medicine ; and the 
plant sought for will depend on whether the part aMcted is 
the head or stomach, hand or eye. 

Useful as most of the trees undoubtedly axe, there is no tree 
which can be compared to the nwhud {Bassia hfi/olia)^ which 
yields food, wine, oil and timber. From its flowexs the common 
country spirit is distilled, and, whether fresh or dried, they furnish 
the poorer classes with wholesome food ; from the fruit is pressed 
an oil largely used for the adulteration of ^//l; and the tough 
timber is used for the naves of cart-wheels. ‘‘Unlike mango trees, 
so uncertain in their yield of fruit, liowover plentiful the 
blossom may have been, the chief, though not the only, value of 
the wafiud depends on the succulent petals of the flower, which 
cover the trees from year to year, apparently regardless of favour- 
able or unfavourable seasons, so pregnant vdth weal or woe to other 
plants. The flowering season, in March, is a great season for 
feasting among the humbler members of creation. Birds, squir- 
rels and tupaias feast among the branches by day ; whilst men, 
women and children, sweep up and carry home the petals, which 
fall around in great profusion. Nor dooi the feasting end with 
the day : bears, pigs and deer, have their turn during the night, 
and many of them fall a victim to their fondness for the mn/tud 
flower, being shot by the bullets of the foresters concealed among 
the branches overhead/’* 

OsoLoor. North of the Ganges the older rooks arc concealed by the 
klluvium of the Uangetic plain, but south of the river the level 
of the loud rises rapidly and the older rocks soon appetir, first as 
more or less disconnected hill groups, aud further south as a 
coutinuoiis uninterrupted outcrop. These rocks consist of the 
oldest system recognized by geologists, that known as Arohman. 
They include: — (I) avast series of orystalliue rooks of varied 
compositiou, including granitic and dioritio gneisses, hornblende 
and mica schists, opidiorites, or^^stalline limestones and many 
other rt'^cks collectively kuoum in the geological nomenclature of 
India as Bengal gneiss ; (3) another very ancient series consisting 
of highly altered sedimentary and volcanic rooks, including 
quartzites, quartz schists, hoxnblendic, micaceous, talcose and 
fexTOginous sdiists, potstones, phyllites, slates, eto., which form an 
ammblage very similar to that which has received the name of 
Dhftrwir schists in Southern India ; and <3) vast granitic masses 

a Thi IVm in Stotiitical Beporter, Dsrenbsr 1S7S* 
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and innamerable reioB of ooaxse gramtlo pegmatite, intmded 
amongst both the schists and the Bengal gneiss. 

The Bengal gneiss oooupies principally the southernmost part 
of the district. The ancient stratiBed series assimilated with the 
Dh&rwSrs forms several hill groups situated between the southern 
gneissose area and the valley of the Qanges: these are the 
^□laragpur Hills, the largest of the hill masses situated south of 
Monghyr and east of Lakhisarai, the SheikhpurA Hills and the 
Gidhaur range, situated respectively west and south of Lakhisarai. 
The rt»cks of the Gidhaur range are liighly metamorphosed by 
innumerable veins of coarse granitic pegmatites, which are 
of great economic importance on account of the mica which 
they contain, and constitute the eastern portion of tiie great 
mica belt of Bengal. The coarsest grained, and oonsequently 
the most valuable, pegmatites are the comparatively narrow 
sheets which intersect the schists of tlie metamorphosed 
stratified series. The larger and more uniform, oompaitw 
tively Bne-grained intrusions are valueless so far as mioa 
is ooncemed, though they belong to the same system of intrusions. 
On account of its habit of weathering in the shape of large 
rounded hummocks, tlie rook forming those more massive 
intrusions has been often described under the name of dome-gneiss, 
which, more acc^uratoly, should be dome-granite. The rooks of 
the Kharagpur Hills are not nearly so much altered as those of 
the Gidhaur range. The strata originally constituted by shales, 
which, in the latter range, have been transformed into sohists, 
are only altered to slates in the Kharagpur Hills. These slates, 
which are regularly cleaved and of fairly good quality, are 
quarried to a certain extent.* 

Minerals are confined to the tract lying south of the Ganges. 
Galena, a sulphuret of lead, containing a small quantity of silver, 
is found in the hill tracts of pargann Chakki, and minium or 
protoxide of lead in the beds of the Kharagpur hill streams. 
Mioa occurs in the belt of schists and gneissose granite which 
stretches north-eastwards from the Gaya district to near Nawftdih 
(Jhajhk) on the East Indian Bailway. Iron ores are found in 
the schists of the Kharagpur Hills, and in several places oobreous 
ores are employed as pigments. Slates are quarried at Basauni 
near Dharahr&, and stone quarries are also worked. Felspar fit 
for the manufarture of porcelain occurs in abundance in the south 
of the district. Comndam is obtained from the hills near Jamiil, 


* This fteeoiint of ths geology of tlie district hjs been contribotod by Mr. 
Vyedenborgi Saperinieudset of Qeologicel of liid»s. 
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but the preotone finrme are not met with. Travertioe is found 
near GKdttuuir and in the Kharagpur Hilla. 

Bomvt. Tbrae are few dietriote in Bengal so favourably situated for 
the study of botany as Monghyr. The alluvial and thicUy 
populated plains north of the Ganges contain most of the trees and 
plants useful to man that are suited to the soil and climate, 
.while in the hilly country to the south there are numerous 
forest trees and shrubs. Here ebony, ail, red cotton and other 
trees grow side by side, [mtecting from the sun’s rays the ferns 
and humble creepers which grow below. Any one who takes 
his stand on the table-topped MSruk, or indeed on any point in 
the hills, may count a hundred different species growing round 
him. But the most casual observer will at once detect the ravages 
made by the agency of man. Not only is the woodman’s axe 
busy, and the underwood periodically consumed as firewood, but 
oowB, sheep and goats are let loose in the woods, and pasturage 
quickly destroys v^etation. Indeed, in the Sikondrk tb&na for 
some hundred square miles not a grove can be seen, and there 
are few trees except those planted along the roads or a line of 
palm trees along some tank or the boundary of a field. Not* 
withstanding, however, the denudation which goes on, Monghyi- 
is still a well-wooded distriot, for round the villages many trees 
ore allowed to survive for the sake of their fruit, while a 
botanical excursion in the hills will disclose a great variety 
of trees and plants, although few of the trees are of any 
large sise. 

The sd/ trees especially have suffered from indiscriminate 
feUing. Directly they attain a size sufiScient to form a gol or 
prop for a native house, they are chopped down, carried off, and 
sold by their owners. The consequence is that other kinds of 
trees, whose wood is in less demand for fuel or for timber have 
obtained the upper hand. The fibre-yielding Mnhacea are 
perhaps now the most conspicuous ; their wood making indifferent 
fuel, it is hardly worth while to strip them of their bark, as the 
fibre of the oultivated members of the family is sold cheap in 
every boiar. The red cotton tree, the karaunji ^Stereulia ure'na), 
and the awlhia d/tamn (Seiicferea laora) with its twisted pods are 
common ; while the wild cotton and many other species of HUtiaeua 
appear as aannals or under«hrab8. The Layuminoam axe also 
common, including the tamarind, the atnokia (Caaaia FiatuU), 
thepoAls (Butea frondoaa), the kai-knir {Uauhmia rariegttta) and 
many acacias and ndmosaa. The karjani {Akrua preeatorma) is 
another noticeable member of this family, its vermilion seeds 
bei n g oompiououa in the jnngle during the cold s e aso n . The 
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$4kh (Boawel^ia serraia)^ belonging to the JUeUacM family, is 
found throughout the hills, and is less molested than almost 
any other tree, because its wood is of no value for timber, 
and as fuel it gives out such dense olouds of smoko that no one 
cares to bum it. It is a great ornament, however, to the forests, 
and in the distanoe resembles the English moimtain-ash. 

Next in numerical order come the ApoeynacetB^ such as the 
dudh ioraiyd {Wrightia toment^sa) and dudhi {Holarrhena dymite^ 
rica)^ which appear everywhere in the hills, and are always oon- 
spiououB in the cold weather with their long follicles or pods 
winged with a tuft of silken hairs. These, when ripe, burst open, 
and ore borne by the wind to any groimd which may be utumjou- 
pied. The Rubiuce<v are also well represented in these woods. 
The Nepal lilac {Ilamiltoiua suuveoh m) is one of the few common 
plants wdth fragrant (lowers which adorn the hills during the cold 
season. When this tree and the Hoitmkioidta nan gu wen grow side 
by side^ as they often do, they stand out, the one until blue or 
white scented flow'ers and the other with red blossoms, in beauti- 
ful relief against the background of dark green trees. Tlie same 
family incliides the Ihotkhorn {Hymcuodictyon ejpcehum)^ wliich 
may always be recognized during the cold season by its brown 
capsules, containing winged seeds, hanging in clusters on the 
leafless branches. An account of the trees which are found in the 
Monghyr Ilills would bo incomplete without mention of the 
Termtnalia^ w-hiesh, if only given fair play, w-ould grow into large 
trees and supply timber little inferior to ndi. The dHtm {Terming 
alia tomentoHa) is common, but the hnrrd or black myrobalan trees 
(Terminalia Ohehuln) are becoming very scarce in consequence of 
the activity of the woodman’s axe. There is also the kahad 
{iermmalia arjum) ; and an allied species, the dbao {Anogneienue 
laiijolla)^ is very common, commanding os fuel by far the best 
price in the Monghyr market. 

In the forest clearings there are a number of plants imported 
from America, such os Indian-corn, potato and tobacco. Here 
too are found the cactus, the Mexican poppy {Argemone Meximha)^ 
and the nher^mn {Martynia diandra)^ a we^ which in a few years 
spread far and wide. The natives assert that the tiger will 
not come into a field where it grows for fear of its prong-like seeds 
getting entangled in his coat. Among other noticeable plants 
which are cultivated in the clearings among the bills is a pigmy 
sunflower ( Vfthecina saJna). This plant marks the Sant&ls* 
village, and is not found elsewhere in the district. It yields a 
delicate oil, which, with sesamum or til, also characteristic of forest 
clearings, is used to lubricate the coarse food which the woodmeii 
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eat. On the banks of the lull streams, partumlarlj near the 
'Waterfalls among the Kbaxagpnr Hills, in the course of the river 
l(an, many beantifnl flowers will he found dnring the cold season. 
Among these may he mentioned the Rolmskioldia ganguinea 'with 
a bUue of red flowers setting off the bine Barleria* whi<fli grow 
below, and the Porana panieuMa (called by Europeans the diver 
creeper or the bridal creeper, bat by natives the burtU or old 
woman), which covers the trees and rocbs where it grows. 

Of the trees fonnd north of the Ganges, the great majority 
are mango trees, which are grown in topes or orchards in every 
village not subject to prolonged inundation. In good years the 
mango forms no inconsiderable portion of the poor man’s food ; 
and in times of dearth it is an important item in the food supply 
of the district. But the crop is uncertain, and the trees are 
troubled 'with parasites, which most do them much injury, though 
the scarlet flowers add considerably to the beauty of the landscape. 
Besides supplying fruit and fuel, the mango groves are useful as 
pasturage grounds, giving shade to cattle in the hot weather and 
shelter daring the winter. The next most abundant tree is the 
oak myrtle (Barringtonia aeutangula), which abounds in the 
marshes of pargana Pharkiy& and which supplies much fuel to the 
Monghyr market. It is kno-wn here os the ijar^ and, although 
belonging to the natural order of myrtles, has the appearance of a 
stunted oak. It grows well in several feet of water, and is 
consequently a favourite roosting place for birds. The branches, 
which daring the rains droop into the water, ore also the resting 
place of £resh>'water sponges known to the natives as pken, or 
foam. The red cotton tree is one of the most conspicuous trees, 
partiottlarly in the cold weather, when it is covered 'with large 
crimson flowers. 

Some members of the great fig family ore found in every 
village. The ptpal {Ficus religiosa) is most common, and then the 
banyan ( Fteus bengaktisix), though in this district the large trees 
with several trunks may be counted on the fingers. The gular 
ghmeraia), 'with its fruit packed full of flies, and the 
Ijpdkar C^tw ihfectoria) are also frequent. The well*known babal 
(Acacia arabica), -with its sweet-scented ally the gvhtpd babal 
(Acacia Farttesiaita), is common in hedges and 'waste places, and is 
a favourite nesting place of the turtle dove. Then there is the 
sabcrd (Sfrcb^u acper), the twigs of 'which fwovide the Hindus 
'with tooth-brushes; Imt it is looked on 'with abhorrence by Mnsal- 
mini, because, according to tradition, it 'was the <mly wood 
which would take fixe -when the unbdiievers wished to bum 
thw Hnr&hfm Khalil XlUah. The taehadr, aim (Mdfa 
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osadiriKhta), drU [Albinia’ Ltihek) and tamaxind are faidj 
eominom ; and the jiyat {Odtna Wodierjy mth its oat-o’-nine*taU 
panioles of flowexe, attracts attention in every w^-wooded village. 
The $isu {Dalbergia Si»oo) is planted freely, osnally in rows on 
the borders of the fields, where their crooked tranks lopped of all 
the lower branches present a fantastic appearance. Willows 
(SaHjf tetrasperma) may he seen on moist banks overh ang ing 
watercourses ond/Ai/^. They are known locally by the name of 
be$, and baskets axe occasionally made from their twigs in Monghyr 
as in England. Palm-trees, including both the palmyra {Phtwnim 
fidbeUiftr) and the date-palm {^Phmnir nj/lceRtria), are found in 
plantations round the villages ; but they are not so common as 
they are in the sonthem part of the district, where daring the hot 
months thoasands of gallons of toddy (/dri) are constimed by a 
thirsty public and yield reronuo to the State. Among 
other fruit trees may bo noticed, the {Eugenia JambotaHa)^ 

the jack or kathal {Artocarpns integrifolia), and last but not leart 
the bel {Angli Marmelot). To ounmomtu all the trees w'ould 
require much space ; those which have been mentioned arc merely 
the most common and conspicuous. 

The hedges which exist in tlie vicinity of the tillages contain 
a large variety of plants, among which may be mentioned the 
bagnai {Capparia horrida), the ntatUr {Cnlotropin gignutea), the 
{Vifex Negundo), the jasmine {chameh), the wild castor-oil 
plant and many others. In the uncultivated parts of pargana 
Pharkiyft by far the most conspicuous plant is tho koA or wild 
rose of Bengal (liona involucrata) eovcml with flowers, which 
, for sweet scent are surpassed by few flowers in tho w’orld. The 
fields, when under rabi crops, have a wide variety of weeds, 
prominent among which is the Mexican poppy {Argetnone 
Mexieana), collected by tho very poor for tlie sjike of the oil 
extracted from the see^. 

Not tho least valuable product of the Pharkiy& pargana is 
thatching grass. It is grown on low land subject to inun- 
dation, which retains wrater too long to enable the lyot to sow- 
a cold-weather crop upon it. So extensive are these grass fields - 
that they may be called prairies, and they could, if necessary, 
supply all the houses in Monghyr with thatch; The supply 
thus exceeds the demand ; but large herds of cattle, chiefly 
bufialoes, which during the hot season axe brought from aU 
psxts of &e distriot, pick up a scanty living from the young 
riuMita and undergrowth of dub grass and weeds. Yexy few 
flowers axe fotmd on the ^eiries, Wt the aspaxagus ereeper is 
ocosMonally met with, and the lantaaa or wild sage is not 
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.nnoommoiL. IL creeping fig, with some of its leaves vinelike, 
frequents moist banks, and a parasitic orchid, which though not 
at first sight attractive, forms a beautiful studj under the 
microscope/ 

Zooloot. Writing in 1878, Mr. Lockwood remarked in his Natural 
Biniortf^ Sj)ort and “Twenty years ago any one 

standing on the summit of the liills adjoining Kharagpur would 
have been surrounded by a dense and almost impenetrable 
forest where at sunrise peacocks and junglo-fowl were heard call- 
ing to their mates, and where in the evening tigers, leopards and 
bears came to drink water of the little river Man, which, rising 
at the hot springs in the recesses of the hills, flowed, forming 
many beautiful cascades by the way, between the hills until it 
reached the plains near Kharagpur. The past twenty years, 
however, have effected greater changes in these hills than did 
the twenty centuries which had gone before. Directly the rail- 
way whistle was heard on the adjoining loop line of the East 
Indian Bailway, the wild animals retired to happier hunting 
grounds ; the peacocks and jungle-fowl followed, and soon the 
forest resounding wdth the woodman’s axe gave way to fields of 
wheat, cotton, sesamum, and other fertile crops, such as may only 
be seen in India on virgin soil.’' 

In the thirty years which have since elapsed, .the number of 
wild animals and birds has decToased still furthv^. One reason, 
for this may be found in the gradual reclaniation of jungle, 
which has forced them to migrate to uncleared forest in the 
south. Another may be found in the indiscnminate slaughter 
of game, whether the larger wild animals or game birds, such as 
ppur-fowl and jungle-fowl, by professional sMkaria and the forest 
tribes in the south of the district. North of the Granges too 
birds of gay plumage are killed by fowlers for the sake of their 
feathers. During the rainy season, when the egrets and purple 
borons put on their nuptial plumage, they are killed in considerable 
numbers in pnrgana l*harkiya for the feather market, while 
the scapular feathers of the plotiis or snake bird mark it out for 
the same fate. At other seasons of the year kingfishers, bee- 
eaters and the Indian roller or blue jay are snared to meet the 
demand for thrir feathers. In spite of this destruction, Monghyr, 
with a large area of jongle-oiad hills and watery swamps, can 
still axhilnt a richer variety of animal and bird life than many 
other districts in Bengal. 

s Tliit tcconai of the b'ltiny of Monij^byr bat been. compiled inaialy from an 
article Th€ IVretf JYera Mongigr pnllisM in t|ie Statiatical Beporter. llarcb 
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though soaroe. They were responsiUo for 176 deaths in the 
three years 1900 1902, these deaths being probably duo to a 
family of man-eaters ranging between this and the Gay& distriet, 
where also they killed a number of human beings. Again, in 
1908 one man-eater was reported to have killed 10 persons in 
two months in the neighbourhood of Jamuf. The extermination 
of these brutes is no easy task, as the jungles which they fre- 
quent are very estonsivo, and so thick with iinder-sorub, that the 
sportsman cannot procH^ed on foot with any ohano<^ of sucoess, 
while the passage of elephants is impossible. Leopanis are much 
in evidence, and numerous oases art^ leportod of their killing 
dogs, goats and cattle even within 15 miles of Monghyr. Black 
or sloth bears ( Unm ihcIuv^uh) arc found on all the larger hills 
and in the jungle surrounding them, where they can feed on 
white-ants, plum and otlier fruits, and drink from the hill 
streams. Even hero, however, they are not so plentiful as even 10 
years ago, because they are easily shot down by the 8autals, when 
they come to feed on the fallen flowers of the mahud tree. They 
will dispute the possession of these with the peasants who try to 
gather them— often with fatal results to the latter. Ilymnas are 
found in the hills, and wild cats are common. The civet family 
is represented by the large Indian civet { Vivetricnla ftialaccenm). 

The dog family inchide wolves, the familiar jackal and Indian 
fox; the last two arc as common, and the first as rare as in other 
Bengal districts. The w^ild dog is met within the hills, but is 
becoming rare, though there was a pack in tlie south-west of the 
district in the cold weather of 1907-1908. There is one sjioeies 
of badger not uncommon in the same tract — the Indian ratel 
{3Jellirora indica). Among inseitivorous mammals the tupaios or 
tree shrews call for special notice. They are arboreal animals 
looking like a cross between a scjuirrel and a rat, but are easily 
distinguished from tlie funner by their ears and teeth. Some- 
what rare animals elsewhere, they are still found in the Kliarag- 
pur Hills, 

There are several species of Chiroptern^ including frugi- 
vorons bats, the long-armed bat and long-tailed bat, and other 
insectivorous bats, known to the natives by the generic name 
of chamgudrl. Bodents include porcupines, hares and the palm 
squirrel (Sciurus paimnrum)^ a misleading title os it is far more 
frequently seen in fruit gai^ens than on palm trees. Two species 
of monkey are foimd in the district, the long-tailed /angur 
(Semnopiiheeui cttielius) and the shorter tailed Bengal monkey or 
bandar {Hacaem rhe^utt). The former is found to the south of 
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the Oaagee, and the latter affect certain localities from which 
appareiitty they never migrate. At Monkey Island, on the Eftbar 
lake, they are particularly numerous, being venerated by the 
priests of the Hindu temple. In the year 1793 a yearl}’’ grant 
was made by Government for the express purpose of feeding the 
monkeys and lighting the temple on the island; but in 1862 
the grant was discontinued, owing to its being misappropriated 

the priests. The Ungulata are not numerous in Monghyr. 
There are, however, several species of deer, including the noble 
%dmbnr (Cervus unUolor)^ chitnl or spotted deer, ravine deer 
and barking deer, which are found in the south, thoiigti not in 
any great number, isihj'ti {liofiolftjJtm traijovnuelim) are also 
occasionally met with. Wild pig are numerous in the jungle at 
the foot of tbe Gidheswar Hills and are often trapped in pits 
by nhikdm^ Last among mammals may be mentioned porpoises, 
which are found in the Ganges. 

Mlrdi. Game birds are comparatively rare in this district owing to a 

variety of causes. In the south, where there is ample cover in 
the jungle>clad hills, the Santuls and others are constantly 
shooting them down for the pot. Cats, foxes and other vermin 
are even more destructive, and there is a certain scarcity of 
suitable food, tor edible berries and nectar-bearing flowers are 
rare in the forests. The birds consequently prefer the cultivated 
fields and gardens ; and the silence of the woods is proverbial 
among those who visit them. Still there is a fair variety of 
species, though their actual numi»ers are small. Pea-fowl are 
found in the southern hill jungles, particularly in i.arfjana Chak&i, 
and ore still often to be seen in dilferent pai*is of the Kharagpur 
Hills. Being sacred to Kartik, the younger sou of Mahadeo, they 
are rarely molested by Hindus. The jungle-fowd (Oallm 
ferruuinvm) is met with in the same jungles, and the red spur-fowl 
is occasionally seen. Grey partridges are abundant in scrub 
jungle south of the Ganges ; the black partridge or francolin 
afieots the grass prairies in the north of the district; and the 
kyah or marsh pj>rtrid.re is found in the low lands «*f par yam 
Fharkiya. The black-breasted quail breeds in this district, but is 
not nearly so abundant os the common quail, which migrates in 
the spring to breed beyond the Himalayas It cons^uently has 
a better chance in the struggle for existence than it would have 
here, where so many enemies, in the shape of oats, foxes, hawks 
and snakes, are ready to devour it and its eggs. Bustards are 
rarely seen. 

The courier plover is found chiefly on the alluvial didm lands 
bordering the Ganges, and flocks of swallow plover miQr he seen 
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hawking for inseats on the hanks of rivers. Other species of 
plover are common the golden plover during the cold weather 
and the spur-winged plover at all seasons ; while the Norfolk 
plover frequently seen among the rocks. Cranes are cold wea- 
ther visitors. Snipe are not so numerous in Monghyr as in other 
parts of Bengal The common and pintail species appear to be 
nearly equally distributed, but painted snipe and jack snipe are 
rare. Oodwits appear on the marshes in panjana Pharkiy& during 
the cold season, as well as cuiie'ws aud whimbrels ; and the 
graceful avooet may be occasionally scon along the banks of the 
Ganges. Among the stints and sand- pipers met with in the 
district may bo monlioned the ruff, the littlo stint, the spotted, 
green, and common snnd pipers, which appear in large numbers 
during the cold season, while tho green-shank and rod-shank 
are found on every marsh. The bhick-winged red-legged stilt 
(HiinaulopHa raiultditH) is another winter visitor. Nearly all the 
wading family are migranfs, retiring beyond tho Himalayas 
to breed. 

Both the Indian jacanas— the bronze-winged and pheasant- 
tailed— remain all the year round in tho marshes to the north 
of the Ganges. They are marsh birds with long toes and claws, 
which enable them to run over tho tloaiiug loaves of water lilies 
and other plants. '1 ho coots are also well represented in the 
marshes, conspicuous among them being the purple species. 
Several kinds of rail also frt quont. the same localities, but not in 
such numbers as ooots and water hen. Storks are found through* 
out the district. Tho adjutant is rarely seen ; but the white-nooked 
stork is very common during tho winter months. Herons are 
plentiful in the roe ly s -vnmps towards the north, and during the 
rainy season the small pond herons, or paddy birds, as they are 
familiarly called. Bitterns do not appear to bo so common here as 
in other parts of Bengal ; but the night heron {NycUcoarJn grUem) 
abounds, and its familiar call may be hoard on stUl evenings as it 
passes to its feeding-grounds. The spoonbill is oooosionally 
seen in the Pharkiya marshes, and there are several species of 
ibis. 

The marshes in the north of the district form the home of 
myriads of geese and dnoks daring the cold season. The 
following species have been observed : — ^the grey goose, barred* 
headed goose, white-headed goose-rail, the whistling teal, shel* 
drake, ruddy sheldrake, shoveller, pink-headed dnek, gadwali, 
pintail duck, widgeon, teal, gargany, red-crested pochard, red- 
headed poohard, ferroginons dock and tufted duck. The crested 
grebe is found on most of the marshes, where its diving powers 
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ezdte the wonder of all who witness them, for it can travel nndor 
water almost as fast as it can ily in the air, a few seconds 
sufficing for it to dive and reappear at a distance of several 
hundred feet. The native name for the bird {nargheg) is probably 
derived from the goitre-like appearance of its neck. Terns «Jba 
abound, especially the whiskered tem and gullbilled tern. 
The curious Indian skimmer, with its razor-like lower man- 
dible much longer than the upper, may be seen skimming over the 
Qanges everywhere. Pelicans, or river sheep, as the natives 
call them, are also soon occasionally swimming in the rivers and 
marshes, or soaring far overhead. Cormorants are common in 
congenial looalitios; and the nearly allied Indian snake-bird 
{Plotm melnnogatler) pays dearly for the beauty of its scapular 
feathers, for during the breeding season the s/tiAdris pursue it as 
eagerly as they do the egrets. 

Pirds of prey are fairly common, including throe kinds of 
vulture, viz., the common vulture, the black vulture and the 
Egyptian or scavenger vulture. The natives look on them with 
abhorrenoo, and will even pull a house down if a vulture 
alights xax it. Of the falcons there may be mentioned the 
peregrine, a oold-weather visitor, and the saA-er (Fako eherrug). 
The common sparrow-hawk is also" found. Monghyr is rich in 
fidiing eagles. The osprey frequents the Ganges and the large 
marshes north of that river. The white-tailed eagle is equally 
common, breeding in the district. Harriers are plentiful during 
the cold sooson, hawking over every 6eld in search of amitil 
birds and lizards, ortolan and quail being especially marked 
out as their quarry. Owls are not very numerous, but the rock 
owl is found. 

Swallows, martins and swifts are numerous. The European 
swallow abounds during the cold season, while the wire-tailed 
common swallow may be seen occasionally in the Kharagpur 
Hills. Night-jars are also found throughout the hiUy tracts. 
The common bee-eaters are numerous at certain seasons, and the 
beautifal Indian roller, commonly called the “ blue jay,” is one 
of the most familiar bir^ in this part of the country. Kingfishers 
are not so common here as in Bengal, but during the cold weather 
may be seen hovering over tanks in search of Bsh. HombillB, 
also wrongly called tonrans, are not uncommon; the Malii.bitr 
pied hombill has been met with in Gie Kharagpur TTills- 
Paroquets are common and do a certain amount, of damage 
to the crops. There is no great variety of woodpeckus, by far 
the most common specieB being the golden-backed woodpecker 
{Bnehypitnuu auramthu). Barbets are met with every w her e^ 
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especially the ‘"little copper-smith^*, so called from its mouo- 
syllabic metallic call resembling the noise made by smiths in 
hammering copj>er vessels. 

Of the cuckoo family thoro are not many species. The 
European cuckoo oomos during the cold weather, but returns 
to the hills during the breeding season, when its familiar 
call is never hoard. The pied cuckoo is hoard ovorywhero 
during the rains, and the hawk cuckoo and koe! uboimd at 
all seasons. One species of the hawk cuckoo is known os the 
“brain-fever bird*’ from the monotonous roj>etitiou of its call note 
in the hot weather. Coucals or crow-pheasants are plentiful, 
and $irkir [Tavcocmt) are met with in the Kharagpur Hills. 
Honey-suckers, or liumining-birds, as they arc generally called 
by Europeans, are common; au»l so are niit-liatohes during 
the cold weather. Hie hoopoo is found in every garden, and 
is not molested by Miilmmniadans, as it is supposed to have been 
a great favourite with Solomon. Three species of cuckoo shrike 
are found and one or two spo<nes of shrike, the s[)coios known 
as La Him crUtahii being the first migrant to appear at the com- 
meiioemout of llie cold season. The l>eaulifal miuivets are <<old- 
wcather vitjitors, and may bo seen in flocks searching for insects 
in almost every grove. The Drongo shrike or king crow is also 
seen everywhere, while the Paradise llycatelier is not uiK^ommon 
in well- wooded countzy. 

Thrushes are poorly represented, but the oraiigo-hoaded 
ground thrush and the blue roc?k thnish may occasionally bo seen 
during the cold weather. Babbling thruslics, on the other hand, 
are fairly roprcstnited ; about seven ore usually seen together, 
hence the name mibhai^ i.€. “ seven brothci-s Bulbuls are not 
so numerous as in Bengal; they are caught by the shfkdriH for the 
sake of their plumage aud their value as fighting birds. Orioles 
abound in every grove, whore their beautiful plumage is a striking 
feature during the spring. The Indian redstart and bluc-tliroat 
are common during the cold weather, when the ruby-throat is 
also occasionally seen in the rabl fields. Indian tailor-birds 
are plentiful and so are reed-warblers, which ore particularly 
numerous on the Kabar lake. Treo-warblors are frequently seen 
in the cold weather, as well as wagtails, which are all migriinis, 
leaving before their pairing season in the spring, and returning 
at the first approach of cold weather. Their arrival is always 
welcome, as it denotes that the thermometer will fall below 
at sunrise. 

The field wagtails are amongst the most numerous of the oeld- 
weather birds, and the same may be said of their oousuis the 
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pipitSt The grey titmouse (Pariss cinereus) also oooasioxially 
appears dtuiDg the oold season. There are several species of the 
family OorvutcB^ inoluding the corby and the ubiquitous common 
crow. The Indian magpie is another of the most familiar birds. 
The starlings are well represented by the mainds^ several species 
of which remain all the year round. The European starling 
is common during the cold season, coming in large flocks, and 
being nearly always joined by the maind%. The bank maind^ 
are also abundant along the Ganges, breeding on its banks. The 
FringiUkke or flnch family are not so well represented as one 
would expect, considering the abundance of food suitable to them, 
but the weaver-bird is comihon, and its curious nests may be 
seen in many villages. The munidSy known locally as Idh^ ai'e 
favourite cage^birds, thousands being captured every year. 
The Indian house-Bparrow is ubiquitous. The rosefinch, or tuti^ 
is seen during the oold weather. The curious little finch-lark 
(Pyrrhulrntda grma) is common in the fields, as well as the 
skylark, which is particularly plentiful in pavgam Pharkiyfi. 
T^e green pigeon is frequently met with, as also the blue rook 
pigeon, which occasionally enters verandahs to build its nest on 
the cornices. Turtle-doves are found in almost every grove; 
and the beautiful ground-dove, with emerald-like wings, is 
sometimes seen. 

Fith. Fish are abundant in Monghyr, being found in largo numbers 

in the Ganges and its affluents, and in the jh\h or marshes to the 
north, which are replenished yearly from the river floods. The 
principal species are members of the great carp family, inoluding 
the well-known roht (Labeo rohita)y kdlbam (Labeo calbinu)^ mirgal 
(Owrhim mrigat)^ kdild (Catla Buchanant) and many others. 
They grow with extraordinary rapidity notwithstanding their 
number, as an instance of which it may be mentioned that some 
years ago when a tank at Monghyr was dragged, 800 carp 
averaging 2 lbs. each were landed, though they were only fry 
put in during the preceding rains. The siluroids, or scaleless fish, 
are also well represented by the huge guuck {Baganus Tareliti)^ 
the 6*'bn (Silundu gangefica)^ the fengrd {Ifacrones imgara)^ the 
bodli ( WaUttgo attu\ the bachud {EuUopihhthgn Vachn) and the 
pmgdd {Pmigaiia Buchamni)^ all of which afford exesUent sport 
to the angler. Then there is the curious hunch-back or moh 
(BotopUrus knpirat)^ which attains enormous dimensionB, and 
others too numerous to mention. Among small fish found in 
the Fharkiy&y^l/s may be mentioned the curious koi or eUmbing 
perch {Annaboi the beautiful priokle-sides {Triekoga^er 

famidiw)^ and several kinds of tetrodoD, or balloon fish, which 
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has the power of inflating itself like a balloon and erecting its 
spines as a means of defence, ffiha {CUtpea Uunt^a) pass up the 
Ganges in the rains, that . being the season when they go up the 
rivers to spawn ; and the river Man contains mahseer {Barbus tor)^ 
locally known as the kajttr. 

The pools below the waterfalls along the latter river are 
tenanted by a little fish, which the woodmen declare to be the 
young tengrd. When the Hood comes this little fish finds it very 
diffic^t to hold its own against the stream; but Nature has 
provided it with a sucker, which enables it to fasten itself to the 
^ rocks and wait securely until the flood has passed. Another 
fish found in the pools is the little emerald-streaked f'ariivts 
rerio^ which remains a pigmy all its life, hiding itself under 
the rooks when the floods come dow'n. The woodmen delight 
in fishing in the mountain streams. They use a fresh-water 
shrimp for bait, and, besides fish, they catch and oat the little 
Indian crab, whioli is plentiful wherever there is water. 

Crocodiles abound in the north of the district. The common Hcpiilet. 
fresh water crocodiles {Cvocodilm which are known to 

the natives as magar or bochboch, are very n\imerous in the 
Tiljuga river, and during the rains in the neighbouring inun- 
dated marshes. A hundred of these brutes maybe counted during 
the oold season basking In the sun along a single roach of the 
river# The loug-snouted fish-eating gharidl {Qavhlis Qangeticm) 
chiefly affects the Ganges, and at sunrise several may be seen 
on every sandbank. Small specimens are not infrequently 
caught in the fisliermen^s nets, and are oaten by tlie lowest 
classes. Fresh-water turtles abound. 

The most roraarkablo lizards in the dislriot are the Varauidw 
or gohsdmps^ the iguanas of Europeans ; three species are found,— 
Ugdrosaurs Salvator, the monitor ( Varana draewna), and 
Empagusia flavescens. The monitor, which may be distinguished 
by the position of the nostrils half-way between the lip and the 
eye, is supposed, without reason, to be very venomous. There 
are also many species of small tree-lizards, among which is the 
dreaded though perfectly harmless '^blood-suoker^’; and the 
chameleon is not uncommon. Among other thiok-tongued lizards 
may be mentioned the wall geckOf which is a familiar sight in 
houses. 

Snakes are uumeroiis in Monghyr dihtriot The cobia is by 
far the most common snake, and next to it the iarait (Bungarus 
ecBTuhas). The rook snake {Pythian molurus)^ the boa-oonstiictor 
of Europeans, is found on the hills. The rdj^sdmp {Bungnrus 
fasciatus) and Bussell’s viper are found, though rarely. Vipers 
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UB oooadonally fotmd. The sankrd (Lycodon aulvta<'ia), a pretty 
little hamlesB anaike dedared by the natives to he veiy deadly, 
frequents, as its sdentifio name implies, dwelling-houses and other 
buildings. Another snake, rare in museums, is not uncommon 
here, viz., Ferrania SMoldii. The little Typhhpi, which resembles 
the earthworm, is common. It is known as the i/iilid admp, the 
meaning of which is said to be that the poisonous effects of its bite 
can only be removed by the speedy application of an earthen 
vessel (t/nlid) full of oil. 

CtiHSTt, Tto climate of Monghyr may be said to form a medium 
between the dry parching heat of Hindustan and the close moist 
atmosphere of Bengal. The seasons are the same as in other 
parts of Bih&r. The hot weather commences in the beginning of 
March and continues till the middle of June. At this period of 
the year the westerly winds blowing across the arid sun-baked 
plains of Central India cause high temperature combined with low 
humidity. The heat is often intense, and the use of (aitia is 
necessary to reduce the temperature of the houses; but the dry 
heat of the day is somewhat modified by a fresh wind blowing 
through the night. In some years, however, the hot weather is 
more like that of Eastern Bengal, there being a damp and very 
oppressive heat, with treacherous east winds and hardly any west 
wind. There ore occasionally violent gales and storms during this 
season of the year, which sometimes bring up rain, and if rainless 
give rise to whirlwinds and blinding clouds of dust. In April and 
May thunderstorms, acconqnnied by remarkably vivid and continu- 
ous lightning, are very conunon round the tow'n of Monghyr; 
it is believed that the lightning is due to the large quantities of 
iron ore in the neighbouring hills. 

From the middle of May till the breaking of the monsoon 
the heat is oppressive in the day, and the nights ore dose and 
sultry. In normal years the rains commence in June and lost 
till October, the average fall for the district being 7‘62 inches 
in Jnne, 13*30 inches in July, 11*41 inches in August and 
9*57 inches in September, ^e cold woather sets in during 
November, when the mornings and evenings are pleasantly cooL 
In December and January the weather is delightful, being 
dry and bracing, while the nights are distinctly cold and a fire 
is necessary. In some years, indeed, the odd is bitter, fires being 
essential thronighout the day, while driving without furs or their 
equivalent is an unpleasant experience. The sky is, as a rule^ 
doudless and only a fraction of an inch of rain falls monthly, 
fri Febmaxy the nights axe still odd, but the d^ become 
^ piogtessively warmer until the hot weather sets in in Ifrunh. 
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Statistios of the rainfall at the different recording station 
are given helow for the cold weather (November to Fehmnry) 
the hot weather (March to May^ and the rainy season (Juno 
to October), the figures shown l>eing the averages recorded in 
eadi case. It is to bo observed, however, that there are con- 
siderable variations from year to year above and below those 
averages, e.g., in 1903 the fall was 29*56 inches and in 1809 it 
was 60*86 inches. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTOilY. 

The territory now inoluded \\ritliin the district of Monghyr 
formed part of the Madhya-dem or ‘‘ mid-land ” of the first Aryan 
settlers ; and the alluvial plain which forms the greater portion of 
it has been ploughed and so^m from the earliest times by the 
same people, swayed by various rulers, who elsewhere have loft 
more tangible records of their dominion. The people, their 
language, and the prevalence of ideas and customs which have 
held their ground against suecesaivo waves of Muhammadan 
conquest, still bear strong evidence of Hindu ascendancy. 
There are, however, no great historic sites associated with ancient 
Hindu dynasties about which anything can be positively asserted, 
with the exception of the town of Monghyr itself — and even 
its history is shrouded by legend and tradition till comparatively 
recent times. It seems at least corfain, however, that its position 
on the bank of the Ganges, commanding that highw^ay of com- 
merce as well as the land route between the hills and the river, 
must have led to its occupation at a very early date, and it has 
been identified with Modagiri, a place mentioned in the 
Mafidbhdraia^ w'hich w^as the capital of a kingdom in Eastern 
India near llanga and Tamrdipta, f,c., Bengal and Tainluk.^ 
At the dawn of history, the present site of the town was 
apparently comprised within the old Hindu kingdom of 
Anga, the capital of which wns at Champa near the modem 
Bh&galpur, while a portion of the west of the present district w’as 
included within the limits of the kingdom of Magadha. Anga 
was an independent kingdom till the sixth century B G., and there 
ore trauiiions of war between it and Magadha. During the life- 
time of Buddha it was annexed by Bimbis&ra, the ambitious 
ruler of Magadha (ciV. 519 B.O.), and it appears never to have 
regained its independence, the Raja of Auga in the time of 
Buddha being simply a wealthy nobleman, of whom nothing is 
known except that he granted a pension to a Brahman.t 


* k CoiiniDgllMni Atui0»t tf /m(m (1871)^ p. 478, 

t T. W. Bh,. D.VMU. India (1908), fp. 98-M. 
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Thenodforward its history is merged in that of the Magadhan 
empire. 

The first historioal account of the district as now constituted IHueo 
appears in the Travels of Hiuen Tsiang, who risitod portions of 
it towards the close of the first half of the seventh century A.D. 
Travelling north-eastwards from the Gaya district, the Chinese 
pilgrim arrived at a large and populous village to the south of 
the Ganges, w'hich contained maiij*' Brahmanical temples adorned 
with fine sculptures, as well as a great stupa built on a spot where 
Buddha had preached for one night. Both the distance and 
direction mentioned in his account point to the vicinity of 
Sheikhpura, a supposition which is confirmed by his subsequent 
easterly route through forests and hill gorges. Bearing Sheikh- 
pura, Hiueu Tsiang travelled for lOd //, /.c., nearly 17 miles, to 
the east, through forests and liills, to a monastery in the village 
of Lo-in-ni-lo, before which was a stupa erected by Asoka on a 
spot where Buddha had preached the law for throe mouths. 

This latter place has been identified by General Cunningham 
with llajiiona, 2 miles to the north-west of Lfiklusarai, a village 
which contains several Buddhisiie remains. Thence the pilgrim 
proceeded to the cast through ‘‘forests and gorges of wild 
mountains’’ (presumably the Kharagpur Hills) into the country of 
I-lan-ha-po-fa-to \^Uir(i}nja-j>ariutt(ty ;.c., the golden 7nounlam), of 
which he left a detmlod account. 

“ The country,” ho said, “ is regularly cultivated and rich in 
produce, flowers and fruit being abundant ; the climate is agree- 
able ; and the manners of (lie people are simple and honest. 
There are ten Buddhist monasteries with about 4,000 priests, and 
a few Brahmanical temples occupied by various sectaries.” The 
capital, Uiranj'a-parvata, lay on the southern bank of the 
Ganges, and close to it stood mount Iliranya, which “ belched 
forth masses of smoke and vapour that obscured the light of the 
sun and moon.” The position of this hill is determined, from 
its proximity to the Ganges, and from its bearings and distances 
from other places mentioned, to bo Monghyr ; and though no 
smoke now issues from any [)eak, the numerous hot springs in the 
hills within a few miles of the towi {>oint to former volcanio 
action. These hot springs, moreover, are mentioned by Hinen 
Tsiang. On the vresteru frontier was another hill with two 
peaks, where Buddha once stayed in retreat during the three 
months of the lainy season and overcame the demon Yaknla; 
and to the west were some springs, the water of which was 
extremely hot.” This place has fa^n identified by General 
Cunningham with the hill ol Mah&deva, the hot i^rings being 
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those of Bhimh&ndh ; bat other authorities looate the site at 
Uren, 3 miles vest of the Kair& railway station. 

The kingdom described by Hiuen Tsiang has been held by 
recognized authorities to have cmndded approximately with the 
hiUy, the soath-oostem portion, of the district of Monghyr, 
with its capital at the site of the present town of Monghyr. 
It was bounded by the Ganges on the north, by forest-clad 
mountains on the south, probably extending in the latter direction 
as far as the famous Parasnath Hill, b)' Magadha on the west, 
and by CbampS on the east. It was probably the king of 
Ohamp&, a good friend of the Buddhist priests, who had recently 
deposed its ruler and established two monasteries in its capital.* 
tliePsla There is a gap in the history of the district for several 
centuries after Hiuen Tsiang’s visit. In the ninth century A. D. 
it passed under the rule of the Pala kings, of whose d}rnasty there 
is an interesting relic in a copper plate, known as the Monghyr 
plate, which was discovered among some ruins at Monghyr about 
1780, and translated by Sir Charles Wilkins in 1781. The 
inscription, which is in Sanskrit, opens with the name of Gopala, 
who from the context was obviously a pious Buddhist. It men- 
tions his son Dharma P&la, who, according to Dr. Hoemle,t 
resided in Monghyr about 830 A.I)., and records the conquests 
of Deva Pala, the third of the line. It eulogizes all three as 
powerful monarohs who conquered almost the whole of India. 
The immediate purpose of the inscription seems to have been to 
record the. grant by the king lost named to a Brahman of certain 
land in Srinagara (the modem Patna). The place where it was 
executed was Mudgogiri, i>., Monghyr, “ where is encamped his 
victorious army, across whose river a bridge of boats is con- 
stracted for a road, which is mistaken for a chain of mountains, 
where immense herds of elephants, like thick black clouds, so 
darken the face of day, that people think it the season of the 
rains ; whither the princes of the north send so many troops of 
horse, that the dust of their hoofs spreads darkness on all sides ; 
whither so many mighty chiefis of Jambudwfpa resort to pay their 
respeetb, that the earth sinks beneath the weight of the feet of their 
attendants.’^ According to Dr. Rftj^dra ilia Mitra, Deva Pala 
reigned between 896 and 919 A,D., and according to Mr.^Yinoent 
Smith, between 863 and 893 AD., while IWessor Kielhom 

• 8. Beal, Micords ^ih$ WeHeri^ World (1884), Vol. II, pp. 184*191 ; 

A. Couningham, AneUiU Oeogrmfkg ^ Tndim (1871), pp. 676*78; Reporta 
Afdk. Surf. Ind. Vol. XV, pp. 18-19, 

f Hoerale and Stark, Si9toi$ ef Jsdte (1908), p. 7?t 
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agrees with Sir A. Cunningham in amgning his ragn| to about 
the end of the ninth century A.D/ 

Another plate, known as the Bhftgalpur plate, by which a 
similar grant of laud was made, was executed at Monghyr by the 
fifth of the line NSrdyan Pala, who is called Lord of Anga, i.f., 
king of Bhagalpur and its neighbourhood, including Monghyr. 

This plate also refers to Qopala and Deva Tala, while N&rayan 
Pala, the reigning sovereign, is naturally spoken of in the highest 
terms of praise ; but the only notable work of his described in this 
record is the constniction of a bridge of boats across tlie Qauges 
near Monghyr. His reign is believed by Dr. B&jendra L&la Mitra 
to have lasted from 935 to 955 A.D. Like the Monghyr plate, 
this inscription commemorates a groat meeting of ilie princes and 
armies subject to the Pala king in his victorious camp at Mudga- 
giri, and similarly states that Ms numberless elephants darkened 
the face of the earth, while the dust from the feet of the horses of 
“the only king of the north’' spread darkness all arouad.t 

From the context it appears that the Pala kings were earnest 
Buddhists, and the dynasty appears never to liave reliuquisliod its 
allegiance to Buddhism. Owing to their patronage, Bih&r, 
including Monghyr, remained the last refuge of Buddhism in 
Northern India up to the time of Muhammadan conquest, and 
numerous Buddhistic remains dating back to the time of tlie Pula 
kings are still extant in the district. Acc^ording to tradition, the 
last Hindu ruler was Indradyumna [I’ala], who was reigning at 
the time of the Muhammadan conquest ; and forts attributed to 
him are still pointed out in the district. 

Towards the close of the 12th century, when Bakhtiy&r Khilji Muhsm- 
invaded and conquered Bihar, Monghyr passed under the rule of 
the Muhammadan conquerors, without apparently offering any 
resistance. After the oonquest , the town of Bihiir (now in the 
Patna district) was made the seat of the Muhammadan governors, 
and Monghyr seems to have become the second town in South 
BihSr. It shored the fate of the Province and was attached to 
Bengal till 1330, when Muhammad Tughlak annexed it to Delhi. 

An interesting relic of the rule of the Bengal Sultans still exists 
at Lakhisarai, viz., a basalt slab of stone with an inscription 
bearing a date corresponding to 1297, wMch mentions liuku-tid-dln 


• Prof. F. Kielhorn, TJke Muf^gir Copper -plaU OratU of Veoapaladeea^ 
IndUn AnUc|uary, Val. XXI, 1S92. k tranvUtiun of tha inicTiptiou U giveu by 
Qaneral Cunniugbam in Reporta, Arcb. Surv. lud., Vol. Ill, 1878 {pp. 114-117). 

t Rajetidra Lala Mitra, The FAla and Sena BSfie of Benpal, J.A.S.II., Vol. 
XLVll, Part 1, 1878. 
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Eaikaiu (kmg of Bengal from 1291 to 1302), and a Gtoyemor 
named Firoz Aitagin, who is referred to as a second Alexander 
and as the Eh&n of the Eh&ns of the East and of China. Etom 
1397 Monghyr belonged to the kingdom of J aonpur and oontinued 
to form part of it for about 100 years, i.e., until the time of Bahlol 
XiodT, on whose death in 1488 his son Sikandar overran Bih&r as 
far as the frontier of Bengal. At this time, it was chiefly in the 
hands of Afgh&n chiefs, bat about 1494 the Afghans seem to have 
submitted to Sultftn Husain Sh&h, king of Bengal, and historians 
tell us that Prince D&nyal, son of Husain Sh&h, met Sult&n 
Sikandar Lodi of Delhi near Bih&r, in the year 1499, when the 
province was formally acknowledged to belong to Bengal. 
Stewart, in his Hiitory of Bengal, gives a different account of this 
transaction. He states that two noblemen, on the part of Sikandar, 
met the prince in the town of B&rh, and concluded a treaty, the 
terms of which were that the Emperor should retain Bih&r, 
Tirhut and tiarkdr Saron, provided he did not invade Bengal. 

Prince D&nyal appears to have represented his father as 
Governor of Eastern Bihfir He repaired the fortifications of 
Monghyr and built, in 1497, the vault over the shrine of 
Sh&h N&fah, the Muhammadan patron of the town. This is 
shown by on inscription put up by D&nyal on the eastern wall of 
the darg&h or shrine, which lies on an elevated spot, reached by a 
flight of steps, just within the southern gate of the fort. The 
khdditm or custodians of the shrine say that when the fortifica- 
tions were being repaired, Dunyal dreamed that a grave near the 
wall emitted a smell of musk. The grave was discovered, and the 
prince built a vault over it, for the tenant of the tomb was 
clearly a holy man. From this circumstance, the saint is called 
to this day Sh&h N&fah, from the Persian ndfah meaning a pod 
of musk. 

In 1521 Nasrat Sh&h, one of the eighteen sons of Husain 
Sh&h, succeeded his father, and at once took advantage of the 
troubles of the Emperor of Delhi, who was being pressed by the 
Mughal invader B&bar, to break the treaty wliioh his father had 
concluded and invade Tirhut. He made bis son in-law, Makhdum 
AUm, Governor of the conquered territory with his headquarters 
at H&jipur, and then crossed the Ganges and took possession of 
the fort and district of Monghyr, which he entrusted to one of 
his best generals, named Kutub Kh&n. After this, Monghyr 
became the headquarters of the Bih&r army of the rulme of 
Gaur, and we learn from the Memnirs of B&bar that, whmi B&bar 
invaded Bih&r, the prince of Monghyr wrote to Mm accepting 
terms of peace for Nasrat Sbih alter the battle on the Oegtft 
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(1529-30). Kutub Kh&n appears to have romained at Monghyr 
until the aoceaalon of Mahmiid Sh&h, tlio last indopondeut king of 
Bengal (l533-34}» when Makhdiim Alam raised the standard of 
revolt in concert with the turbulent Afghan oliiof, Sher Shkh. 
Kutnb Kh&n was direoted to advance against the allied rebels, and 
his defeat by Sher Shah was the first groat buccobb of that ohief 
in the straggle which afterwards placed him on the throne of 
Delhi. Sher Sh&h next defeated Mahmud Sh&h, oapturodthe 
fort of Bobils, and marching to Monghyr put to the sword 
the Emperor’s noblemen there.* During (ho subsequent war 
between him and the Emperor Hum&yun, when the latter was 
retreating from Bengal, Monghyr was the scene of a Imftie 
between the Afghans and the Emperor, in which Sh^n Sh&h 
captured Dilftwar Kh&n, son of Daulat Khtin Lodi, and ancestor 
of Khftn Jah&n Lodi, a man of note in the reign of Shfth 
Jah&n. 

From 1545 we find Monghyr mentioned ns in the possession 
of Miy&n Sulaim&n, an Afghan of the Kararili:! tribe, who 
held South Bihilr for Isl&m 8h&h, son of Sher Bh&h. Under 
Islftm Shkh’s successor, Muhammad Adil Shah, Sulaimku Kara- 
rknl desirous of establishing his indopendenco, ontored into an 
alliance with Babftdur Shah, king of Bengal ; and when Adil 
Shah or Adli, as he is generally called, retired before the advanc- 
ing army of Akbsr, Bahadur Shah and Sulaimau attac*kod liim 
near SurajgarhU, west of Monghyr, and defeated and killed him 
(1657). The battle-field is located at Fateh pur, 4 miles west of 
Surajgarha, In 15G3, Sulaimfin became ruler of Bengal and 
Bih&r, but acknowlodge<l the suzoniiiity of Akbar. Ho was 
succeeded, in the l>cginning of 1573; by his scc'ond sou, Dfiiid 
Shah, who refused to pay tribute to the Mughal Emperor. Next 
year, therefore, Akbar invaded Bihar and conquered it. 

In 1580 the great Bengal military revolt commenood, and 
Monghyr w'^as some time the lieadquarters of Akbar ’s officers in their 
expeditions against the rebels. Akbar, fearing to trust his Mughal 
officers, entrusted the command to the Hindu Itkjk Todar Mol, who 
marched southwards without opposition till he reached Monghyr. 
Here he learned that the rebel army, consisting of 30,000 oavalry, 
were encamped at Bh&galpur, waiting to give him battle. The 
Ilkjft took possession of Monghyr, and employed his troops in 
construoting additional lines, extending to the hills, whic?h, with the 
fort, completely covered the front of his army. Both armies then 
remained inactive for several months, but frequent skirmishes 


* tmiflatsd liy HasIyi Abdu* SsIair p. 142. 
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took place betoreen their light troops. At length the B&jft, 
means of his influence among the Hindu zamlndars, prevailed 
upon them no longer to supply the rebels uith provisions, promis- 
ing to pay them ready money for everything brought to his camp. 
<‘^e combined effects of similarity of religion and ready money 
payments worked so effectively on the zamind&ts, that tomine 
shortly found its way into the rebel camp, and compelled the 
chiefs to separate, in order to obtain food.” One body of the 
rebels made a dash on Patna closely followed by Todar Mai, and 
the campaign ended with their defeat near Patna. They then 
fell back on Bengal, and the Province of Bih&r was restored to 
the Mughal emperor.* 

Kkixao* Although the imperial authority was recognized, the semi- 
independent B&jas of Kharagpur continued for some time to hold 
their ground in the south of the district. At the time of the con- 
quest of Bihfir and Bengal by Akbar (A.D. 1574-75), there were 
in Bih&r three powerful zamind&rs,— ]l&j& Gajapati of Hajipur, 
B&j& Puran Mai of Qidhaur, and B&j& Sangr&m of Kharagpur. 
Qajapati was totally ruined by the imperialists, whom he opposed ; 
but Puran Mai and Sangram uasely submitted, and assisted 
Akbar’s generals in the wars with the Afghans. When the great 
mutiny of Bihar and Bengal broke out, Sangram, though not 
perhaps very openly, joined the rebels, but submitted again to 
the Mughals, when Akbar’s general Sh&hb&z Kh&n marched 
against him. He was so anxious to avoid coming into open 
oonfli^ with Akbar, that he handed over to Sh&hb&z the strong 
fort of Mahdfi, a place about six miles .north of Kharagpur, where 
at the present day there are no remains of fortifications. After 
this, though he never paid his respects personally at Court, where 
his son was detained, apparently as a hostage, he remained 
submissive till Akbar’s death (1605). The aocessfon of Jah&n- 
gir and the rebellion of Prince Kbusm inclined him to make 
a final attempt to recover his independence; and he collected 
his forces, which, according to Jah&ngir’s memoirs, conosted of 
about 4,000 horse and a large army of foot-soldiers. JahSngir 
Kull Kh&n L&l&Beg, Governor of Bih&r, lost no time in opposing 
him, and Sangr&m, whilst defending himself, was killed by a 
gnnshot (1006). 

Sangrim’s son, whom Jah&ngir caUs a lavoniite of his, was 
not immediately installed on hu father’s death, but had to wait 
till 1615, when, on his oonvmsimi to Isl&m, he was allowed to 
return to Bih&r. like several other B&jts, he retained, after his 
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eonvemon, the title of hin anoeetoxs, and is known in Muham* 
madan histories as RoaafEun (t.s.| daily growing in power). 

He remained faithful to the serriee of the Emperor, and in 
1628, when Jahangir died, was a commander of 1,500 foot- 
soldiers and 700 horse. On Sh&h Jahau’s aooessiou, R&ja 
Bozafzuu entered active service. He accompanied Mahsbat 
Khan to Kabul, in the war with Nozr Muhammad Khan, king 
of Balkb. and served later in the expedition against Jhujh&r 
Singh Bundelah. In the sixth year of Sh&h Jahan*s reign, he 
took part under Prince Shuj& In the siege of Piirondah, and was 
promoted in 1634-35, to a oommand of 2,000 foot wd 1.000 
horse, lie died soon afterwards in the sanm year and was 
succeeded by his sou Raja Bihruz, who served in the aio^e of 
Kandahar and was commander of 700 foot and 7 uO horse under 
Shah Jahan. In the heginiiiug of Aurangzeh*s reign he assisted 
the Km]>eror against Sh&li Shtija, and also in the conquest of 
Palamau iu l(i61, dying four years later in 1663. • The suhse- 
quciit history of the family will l»e given in the artield on 
Kharagpur in Chapter XIV. 

Sliah Shuja nieutioued above was the seooiul sou of Sh&h sham 
J ah&ii ami Governor of Bengal. Un hearing of tlio dangerous 
illness of his father in 1657, he raised the staudaril of 
revolt and claimed the imperial throne. His capital was at 
R&jmali&l, butMonghyr formed the (H?ntre from which he direottsl 
liis preparations, and to wlii< li he retired next year after his 
defeat at Bahadtirpur, near Benares, hy Sttlaimati, the son 
of his brother Dar& Shukoh. Tlie Unes (»{ Monghyr hold 
out ugaiu.si the victor, till be was summoned back to Agra 
to assist bis father against Aurangzeb. Subsequently, wlien 
Auraugzeb had seized the throne, Shab Shuja again advanced 
his claims, and marcbe<l north wanls with a large army until 
be met witli a decisive defeat at Kudwa. Duce again he fled 
precipitately back to Monghyr, where be was joined by a number 
of his dispersed followers and by some reinforcements from 
Bengal, lie strengthened the fortiHeations of Monghyr by 
deepening the moat, and thre^w* up entrenchments from the fort 
to the hills, which formed a complete barrier against the enoiny*s 
advancte on that side of the river. 

His position, however, w*as rendered untenable by the strategy 
of his pursuers. Muhammad, the son of Auraugaeb, who liad 
followed hard after him as far as Patna, was joined there by Mir 
Jnmla and the main body of the army. The latter was now 
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detached with a picked foioe of 12,000 eavedij thzoogh the 
paaeee of Sherghiti to the south of the Gayft district, while 
Muhanuaad, with the remainder of the royal army, proceeded 
eaqr marches towards Monghyr, and encamped within a few 
mUes of the fort. For seTeral days ^rmiahing parties advanced 
from the camp, and made a show as if they intended to assault 
the entrenchments. By these means the attention of Shuj& was 
occupied, till his oouriers brought him information that Mir 
Jumla had entered the country in his rear, and was advancing 
against his capital. His porition being thus tamed, Sh&h 8huj& 
immediately withdrew all his troops and retired on B&jmahfil, 
and then, finding that position also untenable, fled to BengaL 

There is little other information regarding Monghyr at this 
time. There are however a few references to the district in the 
Aitt-i-Akbaii, according to which Sarkdr M.ongh.yt consisted of 
31 mahdit or pargan-ig, paying a revenue of 109,6^5,981 ddms 
(40 ddms being equal to one AkbarriiShi rapee), and furnished 
2,15<i horse and 50,000 foot-soldiers. These numbers, however, 
axe perhaps nominal rather than real, for south of llonghyr the 
country was mostly in the hands of the B&jBs of Bhaxagpnr. 
P irgana Monghyr itself was assessed at 808,907]^ ddms. Mon- 
ghyr was also for some time the residence of BBja Mfin Singh, 
who reconquered Bengal and Orissa; and it was here that a 
pious Musalm&n, named Shih Daulat, whom tl&n Singh favoured, 
tried his best to convert him to IsUm. Daring the reign of 
JahSngir, Kisim Eh&n, brother of Ali-ud-din Islam Kh&n, was 
in charge of ‘'^ai kd>- Monghyr, and on the death of his brother, 
became Governor of Bengal. Two jdglrddrs of Monghyr are 
also mentioned, Sard&r £h5n and Hassan Ali Kh&n (1619). 
In the flrst year of Sh&h Joh&n’s reign (1628) Saiyad Muhammad 
Mukht&r Kh&n was appointed tdydtddr of Monghyr. He di^iin- 
gnished himself in a campaign against the B&j& of Dumraon reboot 
1687 Another idydlddr was Mah&ld&r Kh&n. 

The historians of Aurangseb’s reign mention only one 
other event in connection with Monghyr, vis., the death and 
burial at Monghyr of the poet MuUa Muhammad Saiyad, who 
wrote under the nom-de^ums of Ashraf. He was the son of 
Mnll& Muhammad Sftleh of Maisandar&n, near the Caspian Sea, 
and stood in high favour with prince As!m-ua-Shan, Aorang- 
seb’s grandson, who was Governor of Bih&r. He hod also been 
for a long time the teacher of 2jebanniasa Begam, Aurangseh’s 
daughter, herself a poetess of repute. In 1704, whUe on his way 
from Bengal to Mecca, the poet died at Mon^yr, where his 
tomb is poinied 
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In file 17th ioenttuy IConghjr appean to hare boon a wall Lm 
fortifi^ town with fine buildings, and Nioolas Graat, a Butch SiVhakI 
physiciim, who visited it in the beginning of that oentury was msdas 
fltruofc with admiration at the sight of its white avails, towen®®**** 
and minarets* In 1745, however, when Mustaph& Khftn, a 
rebellious general of All Vardi Kh&n, advanced against it in his 
march northwards, the fort was ruinous fortifioation whioh, 
though quite neglected, had some renown.” Mustaph& Khtn 
found it sufficient to detach a brigade, under his nephew Abdul 
Bosul Khftn, for its capture. ^^The Governor and his little 
garrison put themselves upon their defence ; but as the fortifioa* 
tions did not seem to deserve much ceremony in that offi/’cr’s 
opinion, he olighted, and putting himself at the head of yis 
men, mounted to the assault. In an instant the besiegers got 
upon the wall, and seised the fort ; but their leader was killed 
outright by a stone that fell upon him, on its being loosened 
by one of the garrison w^ho stood above. The place was not 
such an acquisition os could compensate the loss of so valiant 
an officer.”^ Mustaph& Kh&n, following the custom of those 
days, had music played to celebrate his success, took some guns 
and ammunition from the fort, and after a halt of three days 
marched off towards Patna. 

This was not the first nor the lost of the armies which passed Miritht 
through Monghyr during the 18th century. Only two years 
before, B&l&jl R&o, Peshwft of Poona, had marched through it at 
the head of a large force when on his way to relievo All Vardi 
Khan and drive Uaghujf BhousU from Bengal. On this 
occasion, we are told, the land and its inhabitants suffered 
exceedingly from the passage of the klar&ih& troops, largo 
numbers flying in terror to the other side of the Ganges. 

fa 1757, Eyre Cooto came to Monghyr at the head of aE>n 
Biftidi force on his way up the Ganges in pursuit of Monsieur 
faw, the French adventurer and partisan of Sir&j-ud-daula, who 
was flying northwards after the fattle of Plassey. Eyre Coote 
reaoh^ Monghyr late at night on the 20tb July and requisitioned 
a number of boats, wMoh the Diwdn or Governor of the place 
supplied. He was not allowed, however, to enter the tori, tor 
when he approached the wails, he received a significant hint, the 
gaixison lining the ramparts with their matches and port-fires 
lighted. Eyre Coote, accordingly, was obliged to resume his 
march without making any farther attempt . to examine the 
fort 
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' Thrse yean later, in 1760, the army of the Empeoror Shih 
Alam, who was then inTading Bihfir, marched through the south 
of the district, followed by a force under the command of Major 
Caillaud and Miran, the son of the Naw&b Mir Jafar- Sh&h 
Alam had recently been defeated by the latter near B&rh, and 
had fallen back on the town of BihSr. He now detwmined to 
make a sudden dash on Bengal, and as he feared that the English 
would intercept his passage along the G-anges, he determined to 
send off the whole of his guns and heavy baggage, and to strike 
across the hilly country to the south-east with the remainder of 
the force, which chiefly consisted of cavalry. 

“ Accordingly,” writes Broome, “ on the 8th March, when at 
the foot of the Kharagpur Hills, lie changed the direction of his 
march, and adopted this new and more direct course, through 
hills and jungles never before tii.versed by any army, but little 
known to either his own or the Nawab’s troops, and to the 
English a perfect Una iucoyuUa, Major Caillaud, who dared not 
leave the young Naw&b unsupported, was compelled to follow the 
same course, and disembarking his troops onco more, joined Miran 
and oommcnced the pursuit. The route was, however, a most 
difficult one, through thick jungle of the wildest description, octobs 
unbridged streams, over hills and valleys, and through difficult 
and unknown posses. For days together a road hod to be made 
for the field pieces, and the troops suffered extreme fatigue and 
privations, which they bore without a murmur ; their seal and 
exertions, coupled with the energy and resource of the com- 
mander and his officers, surmounted all obstacles and enabled 
them to keep so closely on the track of the enemy, that on the 
23nd March, having passed through one of the most difficult 
defiles, they arrived on the ground which the Emperor had 
quitted only two days before.”* 

At the end of the same year another small campaign was 
fought out in the Kharagpur Hills. John Stables, then an Ensign 
and subsequently a Member of Oounril, had been left by Caillaud 
at Monghyr, and was now directed to attack the Kharagpur Bftjft, 
who had openly defied the authority of the new Nawftb, K&sim 
Ab Kh&n. His detachment consisted of three companies of 
sepoys ; a party of about 60 or 60 pseudo Europeans in the 
Nawftb’s swvice, (xnnpoeed of renegade deserters, Armenians, 
Portoguese, and ** Topasses;” and two troops of Mng^ hone, 
making a total of al^t 660 men. Hearing of his intentions. 
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the Rftjft Bent a force of 2,000 men, which encamped about 3 
miles from Monghyr. At one o’clock next morning StaUeB 
marched out, hoping to BuipriBo the enemy's camp, but the alarm 
had been given, and he found them strongly posted under cover 
of an old entrenchment. * He did not hesitate, however, to attack, 
and Bnally succeeded in forcing the camp at the point of the 
bayonet-. By this time day was beginning to break, and he 
determined to follow up his blow by advancing at once upon the 
BftjS's position at Kharagpur, a distance of about 16 miles. Ho 
accordingly sent forward bis cavalry in piu'suit of the fugitives, 
and advanced more steadily with his infantry. After about 4 
hours’ march, they arrived within three miles of Kharagpur, 
where they found the Hsja had drawn up his whole ioroo to 
oppose them. Attacking the enemy’s flank, Stables soon put them 
to flight, and followed them to Kharagpur, when they rallied and 
made a desiKsrate stand in the liSja’s palace. 11 ore also they 
wore again completely defeated, and the British troops having 
dispersed them, sot fire to the town and palace, and lodttoed the 
whole to aslies. “The following morning they retunied to 
Moughyr, having in one day marched upwards of 20 miles, 
been engaged throe times, and completely destroyed the force of 
an enemy ten-fold their own number, — a proceeding tJiat speedily 
resulted in the submission of tlie Usja and the restoration of 
tranquillity in the district,”* 

Monghyr again came into prominence in 1761, when Kasim Kasim 
Ali KhSn made it his caiutal iustead of &IurBhidSbSd, from which 
he removed bis treasure, his elephants oud horses, and even the svlb. 
gold and silver decorations of the Imamb&ra. lie built himself 
a palace with a breast- work before it for *10 guns, and had the 
fortifications strengthened ; while his favourite general Gurgbim 
(Ghregory) Kban, an Armenian who bad funiierly been a cloth- 
merchant at Ispah&n, reorganized the army, had it drilled and 
ecjuipped after the English model, and established an arsenal: 
the manufacture of fire-arms, which still is carried on at Monghyr, 
is said to date back to this period. A picturesque account of 
the Court of the Nawftb at Monghyr has been left in the 
8air»ul-Maidkharin, Two days a week be sat in a public hall 
of audienoe and personally dispensed justice, listening patiently 
to the complaints and grievances of everyone, however humble 
his position, nor dared anyone in his Goort touch a bribe or 
advocate an unjust claim. The poor, defenceless landholders, 
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who had beea disposseafled of their villages and hereditary eatatea 
by rapadoos zamlnddiSi now found that the day of redress was 
come ; for their olaims were heard, and, if proved, mace-bearers 
were sent to see the oppressed reinstated in their estates and the 
defenceless righted. The Nawab, indeed, was a terror both to 
his enemies and to wrong-doers. He also honoured learning 
and the learned, and welcomed scholars and savants to his court, 
so that friends and foes alike respected him. The author of the 
/Sair-ul»2ii/Udk/utrin admits, it is true, that his temper had been 
soured and rendered suspicious by perpetual treasons, duplicities, 
and infidelities, and that ho was ever prone to confiscation of 
properties, confinement of persons, and effusion of blood. Never- 
theless, it was acknowledged on all hands that he had admirable 
qualifications that balanced his bad ones,” and made him ** an 
incomimrable man, indeed, and the most extraordinary prince 
of his age.” 

Soon after ho had established himself at Monghyr, Mir 
Kfisim All came into collision with the English, ^e first 
quarrel appears to have been caused by the tactless conduct 
of Mr. Ellis, who was in charge of the English factory at Patna. 
A vague report having reached the latter that two English 
deserters were concealed at Monghyr, he sent a company of 
sepoys under a sergeant to search the fort. They were refused 
admission, and this was construed by Mr. Ellis into an act of 
hostility, while the Naw&b complained of the insult offered to his 
authority. A long dispute followed, which was finally compro- 
mised by Lieutenant Ironside, the To'am Major of Calcutta, 
being specially sent to search the fort with the permission of 
the Nawab. No deserters w'cre found, the only European in the 
place being an old French invalid. About the same time (April 
1762) Warren Hastings was sent up from Calcutta to arrange 
terms betw'een the Nawab and Ellis, and was favourably received 
by the former in his camp at Sasaram. Ellis, however, refused 
to meet Warren Hastings at Patna and stayed in his house at 
Singift, 15 miles away, saying that he could not be expected 
to pay him the compliment of travelling such a distance in the 
hot weather! 

A more serious dispute now arose. The East India Company 
had long enjoyed exemption from the heavy transit dues levied 
on inland trade. After the l»ttle of Flassey the European 
servants of the Company began to trade extendvely on their 
own account, and claimed a similar exemption for all goods 
passing under the Company’s flag and covered by a daatak or 
certificate signed by the Governor or one of the factory agents. 
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The English had thus a great advantage over their rivals and 
most of trade passed into their hands or was carried on under 
their name. Great abuses followed^ for the English in some 
oases lent their names to natives for a consideration, and the 
latter used the same daslaks over and over again or forged them. 
If the Naw&b*s coUcotors attempted to cheek these malpractices, 
they were seized by the nearest English agent, confined and 
punished. Every one who could hire a tlaniak or fly the 
Company 's flag, did so ; and matters were made w'orsc by the 
rascality of their Bengali employe^ who hail previously been 
walking about in rags at Calcutta, but now assumed the dress 
of sepoys, and flogged and imprisoned those who refused to 
buy from or sell to them at their own price. On hit- way to 
Patna in 1762, WaiTcu Hastings saw that every boat ho mot on 
the river bore the Company’s flag, and became aworo of the 
eppression of the people by the tjtnndshiAs and the Company’s 
ser^^ants. “Most of the i^etty towns and ho wrote, “were 

deserted at our approach, and the shops shut up from the appre- 
hension of the same treatment from us.” 


Mir KSsim bitterly conijdaiued that his (^hief source of VansH- 
revenue had been taken from him and that his authority 
w'as completely disregarded. Eventually, in December 1762, 

Mr. Yansittart, the Governor, left Calcutta in order to try and 


conclude a settlement that would bo satisfactory to both parties, 
lie found the NawHb at Monghyr smarting under the injuries 
and insults he had received ; but at length it was agreed that the 
servants of the Company should bo allowed to carry on the 
inland private trade, on payment of a fixed duty of 9 per cent, 
on all goods — a rate much below that paid by other merebaiits— 
and that, to prevent abuses, daaiakH should 1>e signed by the 
Agents of the factories through whoso circles the goods passed, 
and also countersigned by the NawaVs collectors. K&sim All 
Eh&n agreed to these terms very unwillingly. 

A picturesque account of Yansittari’s visit is given by Ghul&m 
Husain IChSn, the author of the Sair^l^Mutdkhurin^ who held 


9kjdglr in the district. The Nawab advanced C miles to meet 
Yansittart and assigned for his residence a house which Ourgbin 
Kh&n had erected on “the hill of Sitftkuud.” Ho gave him 
a public reception in the hall of audience, where bo seated him 
on his own nmnad^ entertained him with a ndch^ paraded troops 
in his honour, and, last but not least, “complimented him 
a variety of curious and cjostly preseuls suitable to the 
occasion.” It is said, indeed, that Yansi t tai t received 6 lakhs 
of rupees, oi which 3 lakhs were paid to him at Monghyr, 
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. and tliait he allowed two Isdiea who aooompanied him to go 
into the zanSna of Mir KIsim All and receive presents of 
jeweliy. 

, After staying a week at Monghyr, Yansittart returned to 

eiSalfc 'Calcutta in January 1763, only to find that the agreement 
oondinded with the Nawab was repudiated. The NawHb, however, 
had sent copies of the Governor’s agreement to all his ofiSoers 
directing that it should be acted upon at once. The consequence 
was that the English goods then in transit were stopped and 
duty claimed upon them. The Council were indignant, and at 
once declared that all goods, except ralt, covered by an EngUsh 
ck^tak should pass free of duty. The Nawab, on the other hand, 
protested at this breach of faith and passed orders abolishing 
all transit duties and throwing open the whole inland trade. 
I'he EngUsh regarded this as an act of hostility, and prepara- 
tions were made to resist his measures and declare war against 
him, if he persisted. But, as a last resource, it was agreed 
that a deputation, headed by Messrs. Amyatt and Hay, should 
be sent to Monghyr to endeavour to arrange terms with the 
Nawftb. Mr. Ellis was informed of this measure, and warned 
to commit no act of aggression, even should the mission be 
unsuccessful, until Amyatt and llay were well out of the NawAb’s 
power. 

Negotitt- The party reached Monghyr on the 14th May 1763 and opened 
tl negotiations, but it was soon seen that they were unwelcome. 

Nswib.* At the first interview the Nawab, offended at the rough and 
overbearing manner in which he was addressed by the English 
linguist, refused to speak to him. At subsequent interview's he 
himself never failed to do something to offend the English ; 
and he steadily refused to come to terms. The envoys were 
kept under strict surveiUance, and on one occasiou, when some 
of the party wished to ride out from Monghyr, they found their 
way bf^d by the Nawab's soldiers with lighted matches ready 
to fixe. Unfortunately too just at this time, an English cargo 
boat from Calcutta was detained at Monghyr, and 500 muskets 
intended for the factory at Patna ware found hidden under the 
cargo. The Nawab insisted that the English intended to seize 
the fort and city of Patna, and demanded that their detachment 
at the factory should be withdrawn to Monghyr, where they 
would be checked by his own troops ; otherwise, he would declare 
wax. In the meantime, he permitted Mr. Amyatt and others 
of the party to leave for Calcutta, but detained Mr. Hay and 
Mr. Gubton as hostages for the safety of his officers who had been 
arrested by the Englii^ 
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A 6nal rapture was now imminent, and this was brought OotbrcAk 
about by the precipitate action of Mr. Ellis, who, in the belief ^ 
that war u-as in any ease inevitable, seised the oity of Patna, on 
hearing that a detachment was advancing from Mongbyr to 
reinforce the NawaVs gamson. The NawSb retaliated promptly, 
reinforcements were hurried up, and the fort quickly recaptured. 

The news of this success gave K&sim Al! the keenest delight. 

Though it was the middle of the night, ho immediately ordered 
music to strike and awaken the whole town of Mongliyr. At day- 
break, the doors of the public hall were throuTi open, and every 
one hastened to offer him iiazarn and (ougratulations. Ho now 
proclaimed the outbreak of war between himself and the English, 
and directed his officers to put the bill er to the sword wherever 
found. In pursuance of this genortil order, Mr. Amyatt was 
killed at Murshidabkd, and tho factory at CosKimbasar was 
stormed* Tho survivors surrondcrod, and were sent to Monghyr 
to join their unfortunate companions from Patna 

A British force under Major Adams <|ui(*kly advanced against Tb« 
the Xawab, and defeated his troops at Siitl. On hearing of this 
defeat, he sent his Uegains and children to the fori at KohtUs and ^ 
sot out himself, aco<jmpnnied by Gurghin Khan, to join his army 
that was now concontmied on tlio banks of the TJdhuk Nullah 
near Kajmahal. Before leaving Monghyr, however, ho put to 
death a number of his prisonei*H, including KajA li&m Narkyaii, till 
lately Deputy Governor of liiliar, who was thrown into the river 
below the fort uith a pitcher filled willi sand tiwl to his nock. 
Gurghin Khan, not sutisflod with this butchery, also urged the 
Nawab io kill bis English prisoners, but ibis the Nawab refused 
to do. 

Jagat Set Mahtib Bai and Sorup Chaud, two rich bankers 
of Maishidkbkd, who had been brought from that place by Mir 
K&sim All, as they were believed to favour the British cause, also 
appear to have escaped; though tradition says that they were 
drowned at the same time, and that a servant of Jagat Set, Ohuni, 
begged in vain that he might bo drowned with bis master, and 
thereupon flung himself into the water after him. This picturesque 
tradition appears, however, io be untrue, for not only does the 
author of the Sair^nl-Mutdkharin say thid; they wore hacked to 
pieces at B&rh, bat Major Grant, who was one of the avenging 
force which harried up under Major Adams, states that they 
found the bodies buried in one of the rooms of a house at that place. 

The tradition is, however, an old one, which must have sprung up 
soon after their death ; for the tranriator of the Smr-^ul-Muldkharm 
(Baymond atm Hiji Mustaphk) wrote about 1789 Out of 
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10,000 boatmen who paM ereiy year by a certain tower of the 
oaatle of Monghyr, there is not a man bat will point out the spot 
where the two Jagat Sets were drowned, nor is there an old 
woman at Monghyr bat woold repeat the speech of the heroical 
Chon! to his master’s ezecationers.” 

n* ^ Before the Naw&b could join his army at UdhaS Nollah, he 
^ second decisive defeat that it had sustained, and he 
thereupon returned to Monghyr. He only stayed there two or 
three days, and then fell book on Patna, taking with him 
Mr. Hay, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Loshington and oiher English prisoners. 
Before leaving, it is said, one of his noblemen Ibr&Um ^ TniUn 
(the brother of one of the ancestors of the Husain&b&d family 
in this district) urged him to release the English prisoners, or 
at least send the women down the Ganges to Major Adam’s camp ; 
but the Naw&b simply referred him to his evil genius, Gurghin 
E!h&n, who put him off by saying that it would be impossible to 
find boats for so many. 

On the way Easim Ali Eh&n halted on the banks of 
the BahuS Nullah, a small stream near LakhisaraL Here 
Ghirghin Eh&n met his death, being out down by some troopers 
who demanded their arrears of pay. A scene of wild oonfunon 
followed. Makar, another Armenian general, seeing the murderers 
were making their escape beyond the reach of muskets, fired off 
some guns loaded with grape. The army thought that the 
English were upon them and fled in terror, Mir E&sim himself 
trying to escape on an elephant. They rushed to the bridge of 
boots over the Baha&, which was densely crowded with fugitives, 
oorts and elephants, all trying to cut their way through ; and as 
soon as they hod crossed over, made ready to resist their imaginary 
pursuers. The uproar did not subside till midnight, and the 
alarm having been proved to be a false one, Mir E&sim marched 
on next day to Patna. 

Capture of meantime, the British army continued to advance upon 

Monghpr. Monghyr, which Mir E&sim had placed under the oommand of 
Arab All Eh&n, a creature of Gurghin Eh&n. As they approadied 
the place, a strong detachment was sent forward to invest it and 
commence approaches. On the Ist of October 1763 the main body 
arrived, and the batteries which had been thrown up were imme- 
diately opened. A heavy fire was maintained all that and the 
following day, when the breach was reported practicable, and 
arrangements were made for an assault. But in the evening the 
(Jovemor oaptulated, and surrendered himself and his gaitiaon 
piisonerB of war. The English at once set to work to repair the 
beaches and improve the d^ences. The siok and woundi^ were 
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diseinbarked firom the boats and brought from B&jmah&l| and 
a comfortable hoapital established. A dep6t of stores was also 
formed, and a deUchment of sepoys was left as a garrison under 
the command of Captain John White, who was farther directed 
to raise locally another battalion of sepoys. Tlie news of the 
capture of Monghyr infuriated the Nawftb, who as soon as he 
hc^rd of it, gave orders that his English prisoners at Patna 
dionld be put to death. This order was carried out by the 
renegade Samru, and resulted in what is known as the Massacre 
of Patna. 

Three years later (in 1766) the “White Mutiny” broke out, Tas 
This was a mutiny of the European ofBoers of the Bengal «irmy J| 
in consequenoe of the orders regarding tho reduction )i bhatld. 

The meaning of this term may be briefly explained. The officers 
received fixed pay, but when they took tho field, were allowed an 
extra monthly sum to cover their increased expenses. This 
allowance was known as hhaiiH^ and half of it was granted when 
they were garrisoned at a detached station but not actually in tho 
field. After the battle of Plassey, Mir Jafar Eh&n had granted 
an extra allowance called “double Ma//(l”and this had been 
continued during tho NawAbship of Mir Kasim. In pursuance of 
a policy of rigorous retrenchment, the Directors of the Company 
now passed orders that this allowance should bo abolished, except 
in the case of the Brigade stationed at Allah&bad, but conceded 
the grant of half bhatii to tho troops stationed at Patna and 
Monghyr. Tho officers bitterly resented this curtailment of their 
emoluments and determined to resign their commissions. On 
the 1st May 1766 a letter to this effect was signed by the officers 
of the First Brigade, ahich was then stationed at Monghyr 
under Sir Robert Fletcher, who transmitted it to Lonl Clive at 
MuxshidabSd. 

Clive at once determined to proceed to Monghyr in person by 
forced marches, and in the meantime sent forward some officers 
to deal with tho situation as well as they could. His confidence 
in them was not misplaced. Arriving at Monghyr late at night 
on the 12th May, they heard, much to their surprise, drums 
beating and other signs of disturbance, and on going to Sir 
Robert Fletcher’s quarters sa^r half the European regiment 
drinking, singing and beating drums. Next morning two of 
them went to Kharagpur, where the sepoy troops were encamped, 
and returned with two battalions to Monghyr. On the 14th May 
the European battalion broke oat in open, mutiny ; but this proved 
abortive owing to the prompt measures taken by Captain Smith. 
Ebqpeoting sudi a mutiny, he had already determined to seise *^tbe 
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Mlaiing battery, whioh being aitoated upon a hiilook completely 
commanded the barracks, and from its situation, and the guns 
mounted upon it, was a position of importance.”^ 

Captain Smith marched the sepoys off to the back of the 
hill without being observed, and making a sudden rush, gained 
possecpon of it. The European battalion had got under arms, 
and were preparing to leave the fort and follow their officers, and 
the artillery were about to do the same. But the unexpected 
appearance of the firm line of sepoys, with their bayonets fixed 
and arms loaded, threw them into confusion, of whioh Captain 
Smith immediately took advantage, warning them that if they 
did not retire peaceably to their barracks he would fire upon them 
at once. Sir Robert Fletcher, who came up at this juncture, also 
harangued the troops, and distributed money amongst them. 
They now became quiet, and said that they had expected he 
would have placed himself at their head ; otherwise they would 
not have thought of turning out. If such was not the cose, 
their officers might go where they pleased, but they would stay, 
and live or die with him alone. While Sir Robert w'os on the 
parade, several of the officers who had resigned came up, hearing 
that the men had mutinied, and offered their services to assist 
him. This offer he declined and ordered them all to leave the 
garrison within two hours, under pain of being sent off in charge 
of a guard. In the evening, they had all loft the fort except 
three, of them two w'ere confined to their beds by sickness. 

Next day (loth May) Lord Clive reached Mongliyr and held 
a parade of the troops, lie explained the circumstances under 
whioh the bhaUd had been withdrawn, applauded the loyal 
conduct of the sepoys, and pointing out that the combination of 
the officers was an act of gross insubordination and positive 
mutiny, declared that the ring-leaders would suffer the severest 
penalties of martial law, and the inferior offenders be sent to 
England by the first available ships. After this address the 
Brigade gave three hearty cheers and marched off quietly to the 
barracks and lines. The resigned offic^ers had all encamped at a 
short distance from Monghyor, intending to wait for their comrades 
of the other Brigades ; but Lord Clive ordei^ them all to 
prooeed to Calcutta forthwith and sent out a detachment of 
sepoys to take them down by force, if necessary. This measure 
had the desired effect, and the detachment soon returned with a 
report that the whole were on their way in small parties of three 

* Thlthmoeklt now known at tba Ksranchnoin bill, 8m Ite article 
||eagb|r laCbapter XIV. 
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•ad four, some marching, and others proceeding by water. Thoso 
officers, ^iefly subalterns, who were at the outposts, and whose 
ommissions had not been sent in, owing to their absence, were 
now directed to proceed to MonghjT, where, warned by the 
example of the others, they exhibited no iuclination to resign, but 
on the contrary, readily undertook the duties of the j^tion, 
until they were relieved by officers sent up fin>m Calcutta. 

The thi'eatoned mutiny was thus quickly quelled ; but it is 
clear that the danger was very real. One officer, indee<l, had 
proposed that he and the other mutinous officers should throw 
dice to decide who should take Loid Clive's life, and that w'heu 
he held a review, they should carry muskets instead of sworls in 
order to enable iliem to carry out their purpose. It ruuiaiusto 
note that Sir Uoliort Fletcher was subsequeutly tried for fomenting 
and encouraging the mutiny and was cashiered.* * 

The subsequent history of the district is uneventful. With Kablt 
the extension of the British doininioua, the towm of Monghyr JJ^JJ*** ^ 
oeased to be au iniporlaut frontier post. Although there wostratiov. 
an arsenal, no regular garrison w*as kept up and no attempt was 
made to bring the fortifications up to date. It was, however, 
noted for its flue situation and pure air, and was used as a 
sanitoriiim for the British troojis. Bo great, indeed, was its repu- 
tationa.s a health resort that the journey up the Gauges, followed 
by a stay there, w'as regarded as good as a sea voyage. We 
find that a trip to Monghyr was pn^scribed for the wife of 
Warren Hostings >vheu she was in ill-health; while in 1781, 
when Warren Hastings was ou his way to meet Chait Singh 
at Benares, he left her here assured that she would be in the 
surroundings most likely to be of benefit to ber.t In the 
early part of the 19ih century, th'^ place w^as degraded to a 
lunatic asylum for sepoys, a depot for army clothing and an 
invalid station for British soldiers, Monghyr being, according to 
Bishop lieber, generally chosen by the more respectable of tlie 
latter, while the reprobates preferred Murahidabad. 

During the Mutiny of 1857, the tranquillity of (he district Tbs 
was not broken, largely owing to the prompt measures taken 
by the Comruissioner, Mr. Yule. On the outbreak of the troops 
at Dittapore there was a panic in the town, but Mr. Yule, 
realising the importance of its position on the Ganges and the 
likelihood that the native troops stationed in the Division would 
rise, detained 150 men of the 5th Fusiliers, who happened to be 


• A Broonw, JStw mmd Jh^rm9 9/th^ Btngml Jirmjft pp. 661—617. 

t 8. C, Oner, Tk$ of Wmrrmt SaOt up # <a JUg Wifg, (1906), p. 
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passing up the Ganges, and sent 100 of them to Bhagalpor and 
the remainder to Monghyr. This prudent measure seourod the 
important highway of the Ganges and enabled Outram to go up« 
countzy unmolest^. Eventually, it was found possible to with- 
draw the detachment from Monghyr by the end of 1857, and the 
district remained quiet. There was, it is true, a certain amount 
of crime, but this was attributed to the scarcity which prevailed 
at the time and to the distress caused by the stoppage of railway 
and other works during the disturbances. 

The existence of Monghyr as a separate executive centre is 
believed to date from the year 1812. It appears from a letter 
dated the 15th July of that year, that Mr. Ewiug was appointed 
to have charge of the Monghyr Criminal Court, called the Court 
of the Joint-Magistrate of Monghyr, and that he was subordinate 
to the Magistrate of Bhftgalpur, bearing to him somewhat the 
relation of a modem Subdivisional Officer. The language of the 
above letter and subsequent correspondence seem to show that 
the appointment of Mr. Ewing was the first step taken ; but the 
original orders directing the formation of the new jurisdiction 
cannot be traced in the records of either Bh&galpur or Monghyr. 
A letter also from Mr. Bowdeswell, Secretary to Government, 
dated the 22nd October 1811, proves that at that time no magis- 
terial authority existed in Mons^hyr except that of the Magistrate 
of Bh&galpur, to whom it is addressed. ‘‘ I am directed,*' it runs, 
**to acquaint you that His Excellency the Vice-President in 
Council, considers it of importance that you should revert to the 
practice which formally existed, of holding the kachahri during a 
part of the year at Monghyr, and that he desires that you will 
make the necessary arrangements for that purpose.” The extent 
of the Monghyr jurisdiction is not mentioned in the local records 
till September 1814, when it is stated to comprise 5 th&nas or 
police divisions, viz., Monghyr, Tar&pur, Surajgarha, Mallepur 
and Gogrl. 

No change seems to have been made in the powers or juris- 
diction of the Monghyr Court till 1832, when it was determined 
to er 3 ct it into a revenue-receiving centre under the name of a 
Deputy Colleotorship, the new office being conferred on the then 
Joint-Magistrate. From that time this oflBcer, although he did 
not obtain the title, exercised most of the powers of a full Magis- 
trate-CoUeotor, and from the first corresponded directly with 
the chief executive and revenue authorities, and not through the 
Collector of Bh&galpur, whose deputy he nominally was. In 
order to form the new revenue district, parga$M SurajgarhA, Mon- 
ghyr, Oh&ndanbhukft, Eajri, Pharkiyft, Abhaipur and Gidhaur 
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'were traimfen«d from the dutriet of Bhagalptur ; pargaua* Amar* 
thOf Boh (in part), Narhat (in part), M&ldah, Bih&r (in part) and 
Sainai (in part; from the diidtiot of Bihftr; and Malkl, Ballii, 
Ifaqldpor, Ahbarpur*BAnl, Bhui&rl, B&daphus&rl, Naipur, Imtd* 
par, Kabkhand and Utarkhand from the distriot of Tirhat. 

Since that time the distriot has gradually grown to its present 
dimmisions with varioos changes of jurisdioUon. In 1834 pargana 
Chaktu was transferred from the distriot of B&mgarh, and in 
1839 pargann Bisthaa&ri from the distriot of Patna. Numeroos 
minor ohanges followed, but the greatest change was effected 
in June 1874, when parganat Sakhr&b&di, Dar&r&, Singhaul, 
Kharagpur, and Parbatp&r& were transferred to Mongbyr from 
Bhigalpur, together with tappAt Lodwali and Simrawan and 
281 villages from pargauaa Sohrol and Lakhanpur, comprising in 
all an area of 613*62 square miles. The subdivision of Jaiuul 
was formed in 1864, at first with headquarters at Sikandrfc, but in 
1869 they were transferred to Jamui. The Begusorui subdivision 
was established in 1870, the headquarters of that subdivisitm 
(formerly known as the Balli& subdivision) being fixed at Begu> 
sarai. In recent years the most important administrative change 
has been the transfer in lOOd’Od of the Sheikhpurk th&na from 
the Jamui to the Moughyr subdivision. 

The distriot contains several remains of antiquarian interest. Aaonao* 
In addition to the groat fort at Monghyr, there are tlio ruins of roar, 
other forts at Indpe (near Jamui), Naidakhagarh (near Khair&), 

Chakki, Jaimangalgarh in the Kabar T&l, and Naula in the Begu« 
sarai subdivision. Buddhist remains are to be found at Bujaonft 
and Hasanganj near Lakhisarai and at Uren near Kajrft. There 
is an inscription of about the 10th century at KashtlWonl Qhit 
and another referring to the Bengal Sult&n Bukn-ud-din Kaikaus 
(1297 A-Ti.) at Lakhisarai. The oldest extant building of the 
Muhammadan period is the darg&h of Sh&h Nafah, built in 
1497-98 by Prince D&nyal, son of Alk-ud-dln Husain, king of 
Bengal. 


« 
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THE PEOPLE. 

This fint oensas was taken in 1872, and the result was to show 
for the district as now constituted a population of 1,814,638. 
During the next 9 years there was an increase of 8*5 per cent., the 
number returned at the census of 1881 being 1 ,969,950. Fart of 
the increase is believed to have been duo to more accurate enume- 
ration, but there was also undoubtedly a growth of population, 
which was sustained during the next decade, for the census of 
1891 showed that the population numbered 2,036,021, represent- 
ing an advance of 3*3 per cent. The gpreatest gain was in the 
Begusarai subdivision, while in the Jamui subdivision there was 
practically no increase of numbers, and in the north-east of that 
subdivision there was a heavy loss due to the ravages of fever. 
At the census of 1901 it was fmmd that the population had only 
increased to 2,068,804, i.e., by 1*6 per cent., a result attributed 
to a severe epidemic of plague in 1900-01 and, in a minor 
degree, to emigration from the district. Monghyr, however, was 
the only district in South BihSr which escaped a loss of popula- 
tion. This is due to the faot> that to the north of the Ganges 
there is a rich alluvial tract, which attracts emigrants and was 
free from plague in 1901. The portion south of that river 
mstained a small loss, an increase in four th&nas hamg been 
more than obliterated by a heavy loss in the tracts where plague 
had appeared, vis., the town of Monghyr and its environs, and 
two thinas in the west, to which the epidemic spread from 
Mok&meh in the Patna district. 

' The results of the census of 1901 are summarised as follows in 
the Oensas Beport. *‘The fertile Begusarai subdivision, on the 
north of the Ganges, again diows the greatest growth of p<^a- 
lation. The headquarters subdivision is stationary, owing maMy 
to the outbreak of ^ague and tiie consequeidi mortality and 
(Kmfasion, but the removal of certain offices of the East Indian 
Itoilw^r from Jam&lpur to Oalcutta has also nffeoted the popola- 
ticm to some extent. The on^ thina in this subdivision which 
shpm a mwked increase is Kharagpur, which at the time of the 
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omsos harboured a oonsiderahle number of plague refugees from 
Monghjr. In the Jamul - aubdivinon also ^e population is 
praotieally stationary; the sparsely inhabited and hilly thlnas 
in the south-east, Jamu! and Ghak&i, oontinue to show steady 
development, while Sheikhpurft and Sikandr& in the north-east 
have lost ground. The decrease is speeudly marked in Sheikh- 
purs, which adjoins the Mokameh thftna in' Patna and, like it, 
has suffered greatly from the ravages of plague. Both Sheikh- 
puA and Sikandrk were decadent in 1891 also, when the 
prevalence of fever was blamed for the result.” 

Next to Patna, Monghyr is the most densely populated district Osssut 
in South Bihir, the soil supporting 527 persons per squart^ mile, 

The deninty of population, however, varies very greatly in 
different parts of the district. In the northern portion, which Dmitr of 
accounts for a little more than onc-third of the whole area, there 
is a low but fertile alluvial plain supporting a comparatively 
dwse population. Hero there are, on the average, 693 persons to 
the square mile, while the Begusarai thSna supports 803 and the 
TeghrS thSna no lees than 966 persons per square mile. To the 
south of the Qanges the population is far more sparse, averaging 
only 412 persons per square mile, the reason being that there 
is a large area of hilly countrj' bearing only a growth of scrub 
jtmgle, and that the rooky surface is unfavourable to cultivation. 

Here the most thickly populated tracts are the immediate 
neighbourhood of Monghyr town and the country along the 
Qanges, the density of population vaiying from 526 and 545 per 
square mile respectively in the Sheikhpura and Surajgarha thftnas 
to 844 per square mile in the Monghyr th&na. In the Jamalpur 
thina, with an area of only 4 square miles, the density is as high 
os .4,6 }3 persons per square mile. Further south the police 
circle of Kharagpur, with 443 persons to the square mile, 
begins to shew a marked diminution, which reaches its lowest 
point in the jungle and waste lands in the extreme south of the 
district, the soil supporting only 254 persons per square mile in 
Chak&i and 251 in Jomui. 

At the census of 1901 it was found that 86,069 persons residing Mlgnttos. 
in the district were immigrants frmn elsewhere, while no less than 
184,119 persmu bom in the distziot were enumerated outside it. 

In other words, 4*16 per cent, of the population ware immigiaate 
and 8*90 per cent, were emigiaats. Q^emajority of the emigrants 
were found in ermtignoos distriots, but exe^t in the ease of 
Bhlgaipor and the Santil Paiganas the ezoess of emigiaats over 
immigrants is not very marked, and Qayi is the only adjacent 
dMdot bom vduoh Mon|^yr leosivei Bore &aa it koee. On the 
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other hand, emigration to distant places &r exceeds the connter* 
vailing immigxiition, and the retnxns diew that the places where 
natives of Monghyr prefer to seek employment are Dacca, 
Rsngpor, Din&jpor and the metropolitan districts. Emigration 
is mort active from the south of the district, where the infertility 
of the soil in a large part of the Jamfll subdivinon forces the 
people to find employment elsewhere, particularly in the tea 
gardens of Assam. 

There is also a movement of the population to the north of 
the district, and every year, in the months of January and 
February, large numbers cross the Ganges to grase their flocks in 
pargana Pharkiy&, a tract of lowdying country, which is mostly 
flooded in the raiuy season, but affords excellent pasturage in 
the drier months. Migration from village to village is rare, 
except along the bonks of the Ganges and its affluents, where 
the frequent shiftings of the river beds necessitate the movement 
of the villagers. Migration of a temporary nature from the 
neighbouring districts of Bhagalpur, Darbhangi and Muzaffatpur 
into pargana Pharkiy& is also common after the rains, when a 
large i umber of cultivators come with their cattle and till land at 
a low rate (<jloh(d cultivation), returning to their homes when 
the rahi crops have been out. 

A noticeable feature of the last decade was the decrease of 
Bengalis resident in the district, viz., from 3,479 in 1891 to 1,597 
in 1901. This decrease is attributed to the removal of the audit 
office of the East Indian Railway to Calcutta from Jamalpur, the 
clerical establishment of the office being mainly composed of 
Bengalis. 

There are four towns in the district, viz., Monghjnr, Jamilpur, 
Ehagarifc, and SheikhpurS, which in 1901 had an aggregate 
popi^Uon of 71,436 persons. The results were, however, vitiated 
by a plague epidemic, which forced a large number of townsfolk 
to evacuate their houses. Consequently, the population returned 
in Monghyr town (35,880) was 37 per cent, less than it had been 
10 years earlier. A second census, taken at the end of July 
when the plague had disappeared, gave a population of 50,133, or 
only 6,944 less than in 1891. Of this deeream 2,885 represents 
the number of reported deaths from plague. Similarly, in 
Jami^ur, where plague was raging at the time of the cenina, 
the population was returned at 13,929, as oonipared with 18,089 
in 1891 ; but a census oarried out in Ootobw 1903 diowed a 
population of 16,302, or nearly 1,800 leas than 10 years before. 

The remainder of the popi^ion is oontaine^ in 2,516 viRagea^ 
9 per cent, of the rural popnlidion being found in viUi^ wit]i 
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over 5,000 inhabitants, 25 per oent. in villages containing 2,000 
to 5,000 inhalatants, and 51 per oent. in villages obtaining 
betvreen 500 and 2,000. Only 15 per oent. were resident in 
villages with under 500 inhabitants, as compared with 45 per cent, 
for the whole of South Bihftr. 

The language prevalent in the distriot is Hindu* It variea Lav. 
from more or lees pure Btindi, with a vocabulary of Prikiit* 
sounding words, now only to be heard among the purohUt, to the 
much altered Bih&ri dialects of Moithili and Magahi, which oon> 
stitate the ordinary qieeoh of the people. With few exceptions, 
they use the latter among themselves, though even the most rustio 
can usually understand the more correct Hindi spoken hy the 
educated classes in the towns. In the Begusarai sutxiiviaiou, 
and in the greater part of that portion of the Monghyr subdivision 
which lies north of the Ganges, Uaithill is spoken in the form 
daasiBed by Dr. Ghierson as Southern Standard Haithill, m., 
a dialect wUch is not quite so pure as the true Standard Muithili 
of Darbhangi. In the south of the GogrI thuna, and in the 
eastern portion oi the Monghyr subdivision south of the Ganges, 
in what is known as the Kharagpur country, a variety of Maithiil 
is spoken called the Ch ukd-C/ihiki dialect. It closely resembles 
the dialect common in Bhagalpur, and its chief peculiarity is that 
a sound resembling “ o ” (os in the English word “ hot ' ') is added 
at the end of words. This sound is represented sometimes by the 
letter '‘o” as in hantaro, luy, and sometimes by “a,” as in cAaMa, 
he went. In the remainder of the distriot, t.«., in the western 
portion of the South Gangetio tract, the main language of the 
people is the M&gadhi or Magahi dialect of Bihox, whioli is the 
same as that spoken in Patna and Gaya.* 

Broadly speaking, however, the river Ganges marks a linguistic 
boundary, Maithili being prevalent to the north and Magahi 
to the south. There is this further distinction, moreover, that 
the qteech of the people in the north of the district bears more 
traces of its Pr&krit origin than that to the south, and the people 
are less able to understand words of Persian derivation. The 
aonthem portion of the district has been more exposed to outside 
influences, and the people have not succeeded in preserving sudi . r 
purity of speech. 

Other languages ore not common. Sant&li is qwken by the 
Bantals in thi^ Chdkii, Kharagpur and Jomui. Bengali u used 
by the^ Bengalis, miunly deAs resident in the distriot, and 
Urdu is coniined to the towns and railway stations. The 

* Q« A« OrieftoA» lelognbUc Surviy of ladist VuL V., Pwt 11« 1MI3» 
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dusaoter in oomnuHi use is Elaithl, which, once Hin^ was 
adopted as the language of the law oouita, has latgdy saperaeded 
the Ferriaa (diaraoter, tho the latter is still frequently need, 
especially men fn»n upKioontiy. 

Kauax. No less than 1,867,920 persons or 90* 3 per cent, of the popa* 
lotion are Hmdns by religicm. The Hindus have steadily incxeacnd 

Htndiu 1872, their number rising from 1,613,546 in that year to 

‘ 1,774,013 in 1881 and to 1,839,159 in 1891. Here, as elsewhem, 
the Hinduism of the uneducated masses shows signs of an animis' 
tio leaven, as an instance of which may be mentioned the wmcship 
of Jaydob Dube. This is a Mit or evil q>irit, of which the 
following account is given by Mr. Gait in the Bengal Oensus 
Beport of 1901. “ Of all male bA&is the most dreaded is the 
Bftrhim, or Brahma Daitya, the spirit of a Br&hman who has died 
a violent death. Such spirits ore specially powerful and malidous. 
Sometimes they are represented as a headless trunk, with the 
eyes looking from the breast. They ore believed to inhabit large 
trees by the side of a river or in some lonely place, whence they 
throw stones at traveUers and lead them astray on dark nights ; 
and woe betide the unfortunate who riiould give one of them cause 
for offence, e.ff., by unwittingly felling the tree in which he has 
taken up his abode, or who was in any way responsible for his 
death. He con only escape the evil consequences by making the 
BArh&m his family deity and worshipping him regularly. In 
Bih&r he often becomes the tutelary deity or iihwir of the whole 
village. The worship is usually performed under the tree, usually 
a banyan, which he is supposed to frequent. The trunk ispainted 
vermilion and a mound of earth is erected, on which are placed 
day figures of horses or elephants, and offerings ace made of 
fiowws, betd’uuts and the like. The worship is conducted by a 
special priest called the Bhakta, who is not necessarily aBr&hxnan, 
and ocoanonally he is inspiied by the q^t and utters prophecies, 
which are impUoitly believed in by the devotees. 

Some B&rhiiu are more famous than othexs, one of the beat 
nown being JaydebDube, also known as Bhay Haran (fear 
difepeller),whoae8bxineisatDaiciriAsthiniuMonghyr. It is said 
that some four hundred years ago he cured a Shetauri Bijk, 
who lived at Dadri, and was in consequence givdi a giantof land 
there. This was sobsequentiy resumed by fwee, whereupon Jaydeb 
eommitted suicide, and his qarit at once b^an to afflict the Iteji. 
He is now wonhipped ly Hmdns of all dassea vdien suffering 
ffem d isea s e , or desuous of male ofliq^ring, usually on a Monday ; 
offerings are made of goats, doth, sweets, milk, fruit, etc,, which 
are taken by the priest, a Bxihman.*' 
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Other quaint beliefs are reported from the Chak&i thSna in Ibe 
extreme south. One godling, known as Garbhu Eum&r, is said 
to have been originally a Gofila, who was carried off by a tiger. 

No trace of the body could be found; but by chance a Naiya set 
fixe to a heap of leaves, under which the mangled body happened 
to lie. As it is the son who sets fire to a funeral pyre, the NaiyA 
was taken by Garbhu as his son, and one night was spirited away. 

Since then, both have been roaming over the world as evil spirits, 
whom the Ooalas propitiate by offerings of goats and the 
Naiyas by offerings of fowls. There is a group of godlings called 
Karu Das, Laohman Das, Sibpat Das, Kalyan Das, four brothers, 
who became /Minf, and went away to some unknown place. They 
are supposed to visit tho earth at times and are always welcome ; 
but they cannot bear sight of women, and so, when they are 
worshipped, all women and girls are kept away. The offerings 
consist of d//dfiffy milk, etc. — all articles liked by 

In the same ti*aot Hindu females observe oertain special cere- 
luonios, </., Barsfaat, tho worship of Siva at Jeth Am&wosyS, 
to ensure the long life of their husbands. At Mauna Amawasyk 
women sit under a tree on the day of a new moon, provided 
it is a Monday, keeping silent {maufw) tlie whole time, 'lliis is 
supposed to cure any constitutional infirmities which may prevent 
conception, little girls also have their special worship, e, 

Nig l^ach to propitiate tho serpent god, observed on tho Sukla 
Pauchami of Sribau, when milk and fried paddy are offered 
and girls danoo and sing ; Yamdwiiiyi to projiiiato Yama, the 
king of death, and so preserve the lives of brothers ; ond Gaueah 
p^fd to ensuro the prosperity of future husbands. 

Here too a deity called Jaksh. or simply Naiyi, is regarded 
08 tho protector of the village, like tho grdm devoid or villago 
godling elsewhere, men of all castes and creeds believing that the 
ghost of some paxtioular NaiyX protoots each village from 
epidemios of disease and the depredations of wild animals. The 
Jaksh or Naiyft is worshipped under a big tree just outside the 
village site and is represented only by an earthen mound. Both 
Hindus and Mnhamxnadsns propitiate him with offerings of eggs, 
sacrifices of goats, fowl and pigs, and libations of liquor; for it is 
hrid that if the Jakdi is not propitiated regularly, epidemics will 
hreak out and the cattle will be devoured by wild animals. The 
wordiip takes place only on mie day in the year between Asikr 
and Bhido. 

IfnbftniTnail^^na number 196,760 or 9*5 per oeut. of the popula* iinbeni* 
Sob. TlNyi^peutobatvbemattnetodtoKaighyritaB 
pMtiodt tile town being made one of their eeata of goremneaty 
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Smaller aetUements were also scattered over the district roand 
a number of chiefs, who reoeived jdiiir$ from the early 
MTiliii.TinniiiilH.fl emperors and IdngB. The Muhammadan centres 
are still particularly noticeable, especially Monghyr, SheiUipur&, 
HusainSb&d and Ballii LahahminiS. On the other hand, it is said 
that even a casual observer is struck by the fact that the faith of 
Ld&m has not spread much in the district as a whole, and that 
the local Muhammadans have adopted several of the customs and 
manners of the Hindus, the chief among them being the 
prohibition of widow-marriage. Except among higher castes 
such as Br&hmans, B&bhans, itAjputs and Eiyastbs, widow- 
marriage is practised among the Hindus ; but the Muhammadans 
of Monghyr interdict women from marrying a second time, 
and those that transgress the custom are socially banned. The 
most numerous sections are Sheikhs numbering 72,859, Jol&has 
(34,249), and Eunjras (^29,184). 

Maulii Nfizir Husain, a Muhammadan reformer, who inaugu- 
rated the Ahl-i-Hadis movement in North Bil^, is a native of 
this district, but made his home in Delhi. The members of the 
Ahl-i-Hadls, it may be explained, are the modem representatives 
of the Wah&bis. 

An At the census of 1901 altogether 2,686 persons were returned 

as Animists, of whom 2,209 were inhabitants of the Kharagpur 
th&na. They are presumably Sant&ls, who in that th&na number 
3,780. It is doubtful whether much reliance can be placed on the 
figurSB under this head. In 1872 Santals were included under the 
general heading “ All other religions,” which accounted for no leas 
than 15,995 persons. In 1881 the number returned as Santils by 
religion was 6,938, while “other religions” claimed only 215. 
In 1891 the number classed as Animists was 3,706, while 5,307 
were returned as SantSls by religion. In 1901 Animists 
numbered 2,686 and members of “other religions” 2,691, the 
total number of Sant&ls being 19,758. These variations are pro- 
bably due to the idiosynoraoies of the enumerators, to the different 
oopstmotions placed on the orders regarding dassifloation, and to 
the diffioulty of distinguishing Animism from the lowest forms of 
Hinduism. However this may be, it is a,weU-known fact 
that, though there is no open proselytism, the Sant&ls are 
being affected by interoouise with their Hindu neighhouts and 
have appropriated many Hindu religious customs and ideas. 

The following account of the religion of the Santils is quoted 
from SantaUa by the Bevd. J. M. Mai^hail, X.A., m.d., a 
miasionaxy stationed at B&mdah in this district. “The religion of 
the Sant&ls is little more than a fetidi. They are demonolaten. 
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When things are going well with him, the Sant&l is veiy 
Uttle concerned with religion at all ; but when any trouble comes, 
when there is severe illness in the family, or an epidemic in the 
village, when the cattle are being carried off by disease or the 
crops are dying from want of rain, the Santsl believes that these 
calamities are due to the ill-will of the demon-gods, whose anger 
must be appeased by means of sacrifice. He offers up his fowls, 
sheep, goats, buffaloes, and as late as 1878 a human sacrifice is 
known tn have taken place. On the outskirts of each village ia 
a grove of adl trees, often the finest trees in the neighbourhood, 
for they are never allowed to be cut down This grove is sacred 
to the principal demons or bongaa (Jahirera, Moreko Tumiko, 
Marang Bum, Gosaiera and Pargana Bonga), each of whom is 
represented by a piece of quartz, daubed with red point, at the 
foot of one of the trees. In this grove, at festival times, the men 
of the village assemble — for the women have nothing to do with 
religion— and sacrifices are offered by the village priest in the 
name of the community. Combined with this there is a form of 
religion in some req>eots similar to the ancestor-worship of the 
Chinese. In the main street of the village a mde shed is found, 
a thatch supported by five posts, one in the centre and four at the 
comers. At the foot of the central post is a stone or roughly carved 
piece of wood, sacred to the nutim of the deceased village chief 
or headman. Here, too, sacrifices and offerings of various Itinda 
ore offered by the villagers. But these by no means exhaust the 
list of demons. Everything mysterious, everything disastrous, 
is due to demon agency. Botujaa people earth and air and water, 
and every family has its household demon as well, whose nama 
is kept a secret by the head of the house till just before he dies. 
Then he whispers it to his eldest son. The object of this secrecy 
is not to give offence to other demons, who are all consumed 
with jealousy, by letting them know which demon is specially 
honoured with this family’s patronage. When preaching to a 
crowd in a Sant&l village the writer once pointed to the ‘ stocks 
and stones ’, to which the people had recently been saorifioing, 
and asked them if they really thought these things could do thAm 
any good. * No said an old man in the crowd, ‘ they can 
do us no good, but they can do us a great deal of harm ’. That, 
in a word, is the sum and substance of Sant&l theology, their 
body divinity.” 

A report from the Chak&i th&na specially luentioiw the worship 
three deities, viz., Bhumphor, Jihireta and Khntnitante, by 
the Santils in the locality. According to that report, Bhumphor 
ia a qdrit who protects the people in the village itself ; Jlh^ra 
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poteott them in the jungle ; and the -wonhip of Khntedanta Is 
said to ensure soeoess in hunting. Bhumphor is wonhipped in a 
hut inside the batti, being iqpresented by two stones on an earthen 
mound, and receives offerings of goats, fowl and liquor. live 
stones placed under a lAi tree represent J&hirera, to whom offer- 
ings of 'sheep, jngs, goats, fowl and liquor are given. For the 
worship of ]^utadanta a Santal applies oil to a s<f/ leaf, ohants 
some matUras, and names the trees or stones haunted by spirits, 
this ceremony being called ehahan. Offerings of fowl and liquor 
are made near all such trees and stones, ^th Bhumphor and 
Jfthizera are worshipped on four days in the year in the month of 
Pus, Ph&lgun, M&gh and Asftrh. Khutadanta is worshipped once 
a year in each jangle on a day in Bais&kh or Jeth. 

Cbristians. Christianity has slowly but steadily advanced in Monghyr 
during the lart 20 years, the number of its adherents rising 
from 1,091 in 1881 to 1,324 in 1891 and to 1,433 in 1901. Of 
these 423 are natives, and it is noticeable that proselytism has 
been most sacoessful in Chakdi, where the number advanced from 
11 in 1872 to 169 in 1891 and to 298 in 1901. This is one of tho 
many ngns of the receptivoness of the Sant&ls for new ideas. 
chrUtiui ^ere ore two Christian Missions at work in tho district, the 
MiMtoDs. Mission and a branch of tho United Free Church of 

Scotland Mission to the Sant&ls. The Baptist Mission is said 
to have been established at Monghyr in 1816, and the transla- 
tion of the llindl New Testament at present in use is the work 
of one of the Monghyi* uussionories. There aro suhetations at 
Lidifaisarai and Begusarai ; and about 300 boys are taught in the 
Mission schools. A branch of the Mission for work among 
females, which was opened 30 years ago, employs two European 
ladies, native Bible-women and teiaohers, and manages several 
schools for girls. 

The United Free Church of Scotland Missioa has a branch 
at Bftmdah in the Chak&i thins. This Misricn. was estaUiahed in 
Psdiainbi in Hasiribigh in 1870, and extended its work to Chakii 
in 1879. A hosptal was built at Bimdah in 1894, which 
has since been much extended and is now worked by a graduate 
in medicine. Besides this, a bnmioh dkpenssry at CSudcii Basar is 
wmked by the Mission with the help of a grant from the Dubdot 
Board, which erected the build^. A ccoaiderable number 
of schools have also been opened by the Missiflii, including 
airvwal night adhools, where boys and Held laboums leam the 
lud inM P t a of e due at i om after thrir day’s work is over. With the 
easeptioB of a training school for preparing boys to work at 
t s s sh sB H which teaohes up to^ UpperPi^aaiy siisadszd,aiid 
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A Mmilf iiuiitation for girbi the other sohods are amall fdth’ 

$iakt$ in the soatteied SantAl villages. The oonverta are, vrith a 
few exoqptiiHis, Sant&ls. 

Tra^on jKnnta to a former predominanoe of ahoragiual tbibu 
races, which were ousted by B&jput immigrants. The northern 
portion of the district is believed to have been long under the 
sway of the Bhaxs, traces of whose rule ore still found in ruined ncM.” 
forts in the Begusarai subdiviaion and in tappi Saiaunj& to the 
extreme north-east. The Pharkiyi pargnm again is said to have 
been held by lawless tribes of Dos&dbs, who were eventually 
subdued by a It&jput soldier. Tho south was comprised in the 
Jhirkhand of the Muhammadan historians, a broad belt of forest 
and rolling country, which, beginning at tho Son and stretobing as 
far as Midnapore, was the boundary of and barrier against early 
Aryan invasions. Tradition relates that in the Kharagpur pargana 
the original inhabitants were Khetaurls, who were ruled over by 
52 chiefs, until they were overcome by three B&jput brothers, 
the founders of the Kharagpur Bfij, who had taken service with 
one of them. To the south of Kharagpur the country was 
shnilarly seized from the Khetauris by tho lift j put ancestor of 
the BftjSs of Gidhaur. 

The south of the district is sUll tho home of castes and tribes 
of aboriginal descent, such as Sant&ls, Bhuiyfts, Kols and 
Korfts, among whom the Santftls alone number nearly 20,000, 
idmoet all found in thftnas Chak&i, Jamui and Kharagpur. As 
elsewhere in India, the aboriginal races have been driven back 
by successive waves of conquest into the hilly tracts, where it was 
imi«aotioable to follow them up, and whence they have subse- 
quently extended themselves again towards the plains. There they 
have come into contact with the Hindu community, and consideraUe 
commingling has resulted. Ethnologically, t^ difference is 
still easily perceptible. The features of the inhabitants of the 
hills, with their low brows and flat faces, have a strong rssem- 
blaace to the Mongolian type, and they contrast strikingly with 
the high-browed Aiyan-featund BftlhanB of the northern parts of 
the district. 

The Khetauris or Katauris* are believed by Mr. W. B.^,, 
Oldham to have been the old Hinduized and axistocratio secUon Kbataaib. 
of the aboriginal Maler, vriiose descendants still survive in the 


* life OUltiftm spellf tbe mine KaUnri, but in the letanit of itie lut eentnt it 
ww epclt Khetann, Kbetiri, Kbetarl or Kbetori, and nerer ae KatanrL The 
tetri nnniber returned wae only and aanymit ham been rimed •• B^put 
Of Khetri. B. A. Oaity Sei^ol Cfnem e/ i^OU Vwti pp. M-S.j 
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SanxiA Fah&rias of the So&t&l Faxganas. He oalls them the 
bEethren and kinsmen of the Maler, “ who loved the ease and 
fertility of the jdains and gave the race its kings and pzinoes ; 
and later on coalesced and intermarried with the B&jpnt 
Aryans as they approached, and took their Hinduism with 
the status of its soldier caste ; and never dating to call them* 
selves Kdiatriyas at once, were fotmd with the name of 
Kshatanri or I^tauxi, as the nearest permissible approach to it. 

. The Katauiis have long mnce disappeared from the west 
and south of the tract which they used to cover, and have receded 
towards their ancestral hills, driven back, 1 believe, by the 
Bhuiyan invanon from the south about three centuries ago, 
which established the petty kingdom of Laohmipur, the pargana 
of Fassai, and most of the ghdttedlia of 8arath Deoghar, and 
immediately preceded the formation of the sovereignties of 
Birbhum and Kharagptir by two Fathan adventurers.”* 

Begatding this theory, Mr. H. McPherson, t.o.s., writes, after 
8 tud 3 ring the unpubUshed manuscript of Buchanan- Hamilton and 
with special reference to the Sant&l Paiganas:— “Dr. Buchanan’s 
notes put an entirely different complexion on the disintegration 
of Katauri ascendancy. He shows tljat the princes cf the SauriA 
Maler in the plains north and west of the hills, and in the 
Manjhwe valley within the northern hills, were of a caste called 
Nat or Nat Fah&riya, who were closely akin to, if at all 
distinguishalde from, the Maler. These Nats were not displaced 
till Akbar’a advance about 1576. Katauri domination was 
confined to the region west of the hills, and the BhuiyAs were 
not invaders who helped FathAn adventurers to overthrow 
the Katauris, but were the aborigines of the forest tracts, over 
whom the Katauris exercLsed sway, and to whom they were dosely 
related by blood or inter>marriage. The Katauris had possesdon 
of the more open country to the north; the BhuiyAs held the forest 
tracts as ghdtwdla under the Katau r is. The adventurers who over* 
threw the Katauris of Kharagpur were not Pathans, but BAjputs. 
The foundation of the PathAn IQngdomof Birbhum occurred about 
the same time as the expulnon of the Eatauris from Kharagpur, 
but there was no apparent connection between the two events. Both 
occurred about the middle of the 16th century. 'A grandson of the 
BAjput conqueror of Kharagpur gave offence to Akbarandwaa 
trea^erously assassinated in 1601. His son was taken to Delhi and 
there embraced the Muha mm ada n faith, and KAdir AU^ who was 

* W. B. OUUmud, Bmm JTtMoriMl mmi Sihde^t AtpteU ^ Burdmm 
Matrix (CUcntU, 1894.) 
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B&j& oi Kharagpur in Buchanan’s time, was the direct descendant 
of this Muhammadan convert. Younger branches of the ft^mily 
remained Bajput and some of them received gh&twaliB^ a oiroum* 
stance which gave much offence to the Bhuiy& ghdttcdh, . . 

**The proposition that the Bhuiy&s were not the sixteenth 
century invaders who overthrew the Katauris, but the original 
inhabitants of the forest tracts and guardians of the passes, who 
owed some sort of allegianoe to the Katauris and in turn to their 
successors, the B&jputs, is proved not only by Dr. Buchanan’s 
historical notes, but also by his ethnical enquiries. • . The 

Bhuiyas belong to the same Dravidian stock as the hill Maler. 
They have lost their Dravidian tongue and have taken on a 
veneer of Hinduism. Their chiefs make the usual Kshatriya 
pretensions and calling themselves Surjabansis disclaim connection 
with their Bhuiya kinsmen. But the physical characteristics of 
all are alike Dravidian, and in Captain Browne’s time (1772-78) 
the chiefs never thought of claiming to be other than Bhuiy&. 
The highest chiefs of the Bhuiyas are called Tikaits, and are 
supposed to have received the mark of royalty. Inferior chiefs 
are called Th kurs, and the younger members of noble Bhuiy& 
families are called B&bus.” 

Buchanan Hamilton, repeating the tradition current in his 
time, says that the Khetaurls appear to have lived in brick 
houses, and to have been somewhat more civilized than the 
barbarians by whom they were expelled. The same tradition 
still lingers. Not only is the name of the Khetaurls still widely 
known among the people to the south, but the tradition that at 
one time they were the owners of the soil, is confirmed by 
remains attributed to them. There are ruins of brick houses at 
Taranhar, one mile from B&mdah, with old bricks of peculiar size 
and dimensions, which are said to have been built by them ; and 
in B&ja Tarai, a hamlet of Karangarh 2 miles from the Kakurift 
inspection bungalow, there are the remains of what seems to have 
been a fort, which the villagers allege was once occupied by the 
Khetaurls. A curious instance of the belief in the wealth 
of the Khetaurls is reported. A few years ago, it is said, 
some Khetaurls came from the Bant&l Parganas and stayed in 
Yaxanhar for a night, during which they dug up the ground in 
several places searching for buried treasure. The villagers 
allege that their leader was a descendant of the Klietauila^ who 
had discovered from an old paper that there was treasure buried 
at a certain place in the village; and as the party decamped in the 
dark, the villagers all suspected that they had actually found 
Vori^ treasure. 
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The maiginal taUe shotra the Hindu oaates numbering 

over 100,000, while BriAuuane 
mess (60.853), Chambe (65,261), 
181,796 E&ndufl (69,968), B&jpnts 
116.278 (56.642), Tantis (88,022) and 
I09)e6i Telia (1^,413) have each more 
than 60,000 repreaentatipea. 
The following ia a brief account of each of the rix principal 
oaatea. 

The Ahira or Oofil&a'are an agrionltural caste, whose heredi- 
tary occupation is that of herdsmen. They tend flocks and 
herds, and though most are settled cultirators, some still roam 
about from place to place, seeking fresh pasturage and selling 
milk to the (Lauras, who prepare ghl, which is purchased whole- 
sale by the ntahdjans. They are most numerous in the Gogri 
thftna, where they came originally to graze their cattle on its 
extenrive pasture lands, but stayed to cultivate. As a dass they 
are said to be less litigious than B&bhans but no less fond of a 
fight, and they sometimes display an aptitude for combination 
which is uncommon among other scions of the population. 

The B&bhans are mostly engaged in cultivation, and the 
oharacteristic occupation of the caste is that of settled agricul- 
turists. They comprise tenure-holders of all grades and occupancy 
and non-occupancy lyots, hut are to a large extent petty proprie- 
tors as well as tenants. According to their own account, though 
ranking as high-caste cultivators, they are not particularly 
sought after as tenants, because they cannot be called upon 
for dfigdri or forced labour, and also because they cannot pay a 
high rate of rent ; for they will not plough themselves, but employ 
or labourers for the pnrpose. The truth appears to Iw 
that their bold and overbearing character, and their tendency to 
oomlnne in “ strong and pngnadons brotherhood,” render them 
nndedrable tenants in the eyes of an exacting landlord. Indeed, 
their title, Bhuinhir, has passed into a bye-word for sharpness and 
oaniung. Those who have had to deal with the Monghyr B&hhaas 
have little good to say about them. They are described as bring 
** absolntely unscrup^us, extremely Irtigious, imd insatiable in 
t^eir aptitude Iw appeol;” and another account says: — “They 
are o ppre as i v e landloi^ and bad tenoato. In the former oaparity 
they lose no opportunity of raok-renting their tenants, while as 
tenants tlmy observe the exorileat prinrij^e of never paying any 
nat.” It is not aoiprising, therefore, that in a village where both - 
laafimds and tenants ore Bibhans, the rriarieu between tiheni 
are^ to say the least, strained, 
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The Dhtaoks axe a aemnt class found in eTer7 ]ilaoe s^ere DUnnkfc 
tilieie are high«oaste Hindus. They perform the menial duties 
of tilie household, along with their wives and ohildras, and axe 
generally employed as personal servants in the households of the 
upper olaases. Some of the Hh&nuks axe also oultivators, and the 
fei^ee act as maid-servants. 

^e Musahaxs are field labourers, whose wages are paidin kind, UoMbMi 
ivywif iding to the immemorial oitstom in the villages. They live 
in a kind of sooial thraldom, sometimes selling themselves, their 
wives, and children to lifelong servitude for paltry sums. With 
an ingrained aversion to emigration, pilfering in times of plenty, 
and living upon roots, rats, snails and shells, they cause o(«sider> 
able difficulty to Government officials in times of dearth. They 
live apart from the baUl, and are not so numerous in the north- 
western part of the district as in the south-eastern. The bulk of the 
caste are field labourers and palankeen bearers, and only a 
few have attained to the dignity of cultivating on their own 
account or acquired occupancy rights. The name Musahar is 
believed to mean rat-catcher or rot-eater, and is an appropriate 
designation, for they are professional rat-oatohers. Mr. Look- 
wood, in his work Natural Hint or Sport and Trarel, 
writes:— ‘’The Musliirs, or Mouscrs, os they may be colled, ore 
found in every village of Monghyr, and are half-starved even in 
times of plenty. They seldom see coin, but receive their scanty 
anges in coarse grain, which they flavour with rats, mice, snails 
and jungle roots, whilst living in hovels which an English pig 
would consider poor accommodation. One would imagine that 
such persons must find difficulty in getting wives, but the contrary 
is the case, for bachelors and spinstexs arc unlmown. Directly 
th^ arrive at the age of puberty they present themselYes at their 
landkwd’s house, and having signed a deed landing themselves to 
remain in bondage for the term of their natural lives, receive a 
few shillings in return, with which to entertain their friends at a 
marriage feast, and to set up house.” 

The Dos&dhs are another caste probably of aboriginal descent. 

Their eharacteristio occupation is to serve as watchmen or ehaukU 
Mn, but they are also employed as village messmigers {garait)^ 
grooms, el^^iant drivers, grass and wood cutters, pankah-co(fiies 
and porters. They rank in this district among the moat peraist«it 
criminals known to the police, but have a good character as caxrieis 
of goods. Some of the ckaukutin and goraUn hold small aUot- 
mmits of land xmit-fiee in return for the services rendered by 
them to tiio villago; but generally speaking, their timftloas haUis 
liiilder them from ririn^ above the grade ooeupMey xyuia, and 
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a veiy large proporiioa of them are merely tenaata^t-Tnll or 
lamdlenday labonreza. 

To the south in the C9iak&i th&na there is a body of Dos&dhs 
knoum as notorious oriminals. The folloTring note regarding thia 
dasB has been contributed by the Bev. J. M. Maq>hail, 

K.D., of 3amdah: “The DosSdhs of Chakii haTe for long been 
notorious as daring and adventuresome robbers. By an ancient 
arrangement ghdtwih are appointed by the liAh&r&j& to guard the 
pass ^m B&mdah to Batia, and they are supposed to accompany 
travellers through the pass. I believe the object of this arrange- 
ment was to protect travellers from thieves as well as from wild 
animals. One reason why these thieves find Chakai so convenient 
a centre is because it is near the borders of three other distriris, 
Hazkribagh, the Santal Parganas and Bhagalpnr. The thieves 
can easily do a night’s work in villages (some of them important 
centres like Baidyan&th) in these other districts, and be back to 
their own villages in the morning. They are chiefly found in a 
large village, Chandermandi, near NawAda (often called Chor 
Nawada), and Karangarh about 4 or 5 miles from Chakai th&na. 
There is very little secrecy about their way of life, and other- 
wise honest and respectable people in the neighbourhood buy 
all sorts of articles from them, knowing quite well that they 
have been stolen. They ore not very particular regarding the 
articles they steal, although perhaps they may be said to 
have a partiality for brass vessels. Food stuffs, clothing, and 
standing crops are frequently stolen ; and they are also cattle 
raiders, sheep and goats at any rate being very frequently 
stolen. 

‘‘ They ore remarkably expert. I have known of oases in our 
own Mission Hospital here, where they have stolen the bedding 
on which a man was lying, and also the gold spectacles he 
was wearing, without his being consoioas of the fact at the time. 

1 have been told that they will steal a lotd from the midst of a 
group of travellers camped round a Are at night. Their modu* 
eperandi is to approach the g^^up, asking to be allowed to get a 
lig^t from the Are, and to take the opportunity of letting a noose 
fi^ over the neck of a bttd. The totd is then jerked away, when 
nobo^ is watching it. They axe also very daring. I have 
known them steal the clothes from off the body of a pilgrim 
woman by riieer force, leaving her practically naked, in the 
verandah of our hoqpital, on a dark night. An illustration both 
of the dating and the expertness of the thieves was afl!<nded 
some time ago when they dug through the walls of the Ghak&i 
thlna and kf^ the SubJnqpeotor’a horae. 
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Hitherto the Dofiftdhs have also diewn remarkable deTemesB 
in evading the law. Sometime ago a Santal in B&mdah found 
a Doa&dh, one of the leaders of the gang, stealing a sheep 
from his court-yard at night. He raised a hue and oxy, and 
gave chase, and the man was caught and taken to the th&na. In 
due course the trial came on at Jamui, but the thief was acquitted 
and the man who caught him was prosecuted for assault or on 
some similar charge. Another fact that has helped to secure their 
immunity has been that there has been too little hostility to them 
and their doings on the part of their neighbours, who do not 
object to their stealing other people’s property, and who also 
derive some profit by buying goods from the thieves at less than 
oost price. It used to be the custom here, as in many other places, 
to employ Dos&dhs os village ehnuktddrSf and the people who 
remember that time tell me that when anything was stolen, if 
they made sufiScient noise about it, they always got it back through 
the chauklddrs.^' 

The Koiris are agriculturists pure and simple, but they are ffotrli. 
distinguished from the Kurmis and other purely cultivating castes 
by their ftklll in rearing tobacco, opium and other special produce 
requiring more careful cultivation than the staple crops. In the 
neighbourhood of large towns they work os moxket-gardeners. 

Many Koiris are tenure-holders, and here and there members of 
the caste have risen to be petty zamfnd&rs; but most of them ore 
prosperous cultivators, holding occupancy rights. 

Writing in 1875, the Collector reported that the “ main body Ecovomo 
of the people are not much to be envied, nor can they be said to jfg * 
be prosperous, since they get barely sufficient food and dothing. 

At the same time, so very little suffices to keep the natives well 
and strong, that any person in the possession of five rupees per 
month, and blessed with good health, may be said to be prosperous 
and happy, even though he has a family to support.” This 
account still holds good to a certain extent, though the standard 
of living has risen, as evidenced by the desire for better food, 
better clothing, and generally a better mode of living. Gold and 
rilver ornaments are more common ; brass utensils have largely 
usurped the place of earthen pots; shoes, umbrellas and finer 
clothes are more extensively used; and articles of food which were 
formerly considered luxuries are now oommoxily consumed. More* 
over, though wages are low, the wants of the labourers are few 
and many of them are aboriginals or semi-aboriginals, who require 
little to make them happy. A cultivator’s hut can be run up for 
Bs. 10; while if he is a popular man, and can get his neighbours 
to pve him a helping hand, it will oost considerably less. 

w 
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His olotlieB cost him a mere nominal sam ; dioes and atooldngB 
he does not require. ’His wants in the way of fumiture are 
equally modest, and he has no use for a chair, finding the 
ground a more comfortable seat. Above all, he can get a good 
meal of rice, fish and spices, with a cucumber or melon to finish 
up with, at a trifling cost. 

Generally, the people live abstemiously and with prudence and 
forethought. But here, os elsewhere, when a religious or social 
ceremony has to be performed, they not only recklessly squander 
their hard-earned gains, but often involve themselves in debts 
which they never succeed in throwing off. As an ordinary 
instance of this may be’* mentioned the case of a well-to-do 
cultivator who died leaving about Es. 600 in cash and grain; 
his son squandered the whole of this sum in entertainment at 
his f^rdddha. 

The ordinary dwelling house of a poor cultivator costs very 
little, for it generally consists merely of mud walls with a thatched 
roof. Many have the bamboos required on their own land, and 
they use as thatch their paddy straw or thatching grass, or pur- 
chase them at a low price from their neighbours. The total cost 
of a common cultivator’s house is from Es. 5 to 10. Inside there 
is very little except a few baked earthen vessels, a wooden box, 
a brass plate or two, and a hand-mill for grinding rice. The small 
shopkeeper’s house similarly has mud walls, but sometimes a tiled 
roof. The furniture consists merely of a few large wooden chests 
with rude native locks, in which the commodities he deals in are 
stored ; two or throe smaller chests for his own property, in which 
he keeps any valuables or good clothes that ho may have ; a couple 
of cane or bamboo stools, 6 or 8 inches high ; a chdrpat\ or rough 
bed of netting on a wooden framework ; a hand groin mill ; a 
lew brass pots and pans; and usually a spinning wheel for 
his wife. 

The dress of the peasants is simple, that of the men being 
usually confined to a waist cloth (dhoti) and a head cloth (pfjgri)^ 
which is used in the hot weather to keep off the heat of the 
son and in the cold weather to protect them against cold. They 
sometimes also wear a cloth over their Moulders, when they wish 
to appear more respectable then usual. These articles cost but 
little. Umbrellas are now largely coming into use, and coarse 
woollen diawls are also worn during the winter. A sdn and kurtd 
(bodice) valued at Be. 1 are the dress ordinarily worn by females 

the lower classes. 

The cultivators generally live on paddy and yams for three 
months, Pus (December) to Phigun (February), on rati for sin 
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m<nitli8| Ghait (Maroli) to Bh&do (August), and on hhadoi for the 
remaining three months, Asin (September) to Aghan (Novem- 
ber). The food of the people in general is of the coarsest and 
cheapest kind procurable. Paddy is eaten in two ways, either 
boiled as rioe or husked as c/iiird, the latter being the most 
common form. Yams, either boiled or fried, are very largely eaten 
by the poorer ryots and labouring classes on account of their 
cheapness. The destitute generally obtain some yams by digging 
in fields from which the orOp has been removed, os much as 
5 seers a day being gleaned at times. Then comes the 
season. Barley is the principal rail crop that is consumed by 
the people on account of its comparative cheapness. It is mostly 
eaten after being ground into mttu. The SfHln is either made 
into gruel and seasoned with cliillios and salt, or baked into 
chapattU. Wheat is eaten by the better class of cultivators. 
Gram, rahar and kerao are also eaten by the people either 
ground, boiled, or fried. Then comes the hhadoi season. Of the 
hhadoi crops marud and maize are largely eaten by the people 
and are extensively grown. Marud is eaten only in the shape 
of chapniiiB^ but maize is consumed in various ways, parched, 
boiled, fried, etc. Of vegetable crops, pumpkins and brinjuls 
are largely eaten. Potatoes and panoah are consumed only by 
the more prosperous. Chillies arc grown and used in largo 
quantities, and dahl (curds) is a luxury oaten with relish. It 
is noticeable that, although more rice is grown than any oilier 
species of grain, the mass of the people oat mmnly preparations of 
wheat, barley, Indian com, and other grains. The upper classes 
even do not oat nearly so much rice as the Bengalis. 

The poorer classes have gonorally two meals a day, r/s., 
breakfast at noon, consisting of broad or parched grain, and dinner 
at seven o^clock in the evening. The poorest, however, can often 
afford only one meal a day. Besides food-grains, many varieties 
of vegetables are eaten by all cla'^ses, and several wild plants arc 
gathered as Bdij or greens. The flowers of the mahud {liaBuia 
latifolia) ore an im{K>rtant item in the daily meals of the poorer 
classes in the southern portion of the district, men and animals 
being alike fond of them. The flowers, or strictly speaking, the 
succulent petals, fall in profusion in April and May and are then 
collected and dried. In the north of the district mangoes ore 
in equal request, while the jack, guava, and plaintain play a 
subordinate part. 

Fish are also oaten largely, the Ganges and the numerous 
mardies in the north-east of pargana Pharldya supplying vast 
quantities. The siluroids, being generally reputed unclean feeders 
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are not in mnoh faYonr mth any except the lower olasBes. Oarp» 
hiha and moh are chiefly eaten hy the upper daeses, and the mallet 
ie oonsidered a great delicacy. As it is difficult to take this last 
fidi with the net or rod, it is mostly speared in the rivers or shot 
in the marshes, as it springs into deep water out of the shallows 
among the reeds. The rivers form a vast fish preserve, and there 
appears little fear of the supply falling short, although no close 
season is known, and the meshes of the nets used are without 
restriction as to size. Biver turtles are eaten by the lower classes, 
as are also land and water crabs, which are very common. The 
burrowing land crab affects the sides of the marshes; and in 
pargana Pharkiy&, during the cold season, its little mud forts are 
met with everywhere. The Musolmans eat beef, and goats’ flesh 
and mutton are in favour with most classes. The Musahors catch 
and eat the field rat, which, feeding, as it does, on rice, is not 
unpalatable. The Sont&ls and other forest tribes are said to eat 
almost any living thing they find in the woods. Birds, with the 
exception of the domestic fowls, do not enter largely into the food 
supply, as they ore more difficult to procure than mammals and 
fish, but the lower classes will eat almost any bird they can catch. 

The following list of the roots eaten by the lower classes of 
the people, which form a valuable addition to their food supply 
in time of famine, was drawn up during the progress of the famine 
of 1874 by Major Waller, then District Superintendent of Police. 
(1) Putal hour a {Batatas pankulata)^ a creeper which grows 
largely in the valleys between the hills and on the banks of 
streams. Its roots grow to a very large size and are much 
used throughout the south of the district. When small, they 
arc eaten raw, but the larger ones are boiled. They are insipid in 
taste, but wholesome. (2) Oaithi is a species of Dioscorea growing 
near the hills; its root is cut in pieces, boiled till quite soft, 
and then eaten; it is sweet to the taste. (3) TamuH (CurcuUgo 
orchmde%)j a small plant wkh a leaf like the turmeric, having a 
angle root, which is eaten boiled, and has a rather pungent 
flavour. (4) Sutmf>ar {A^aragm the root of a small 

priddy creeper found among the bills, which is boiled and eaten ; 
its taste is insipid. (5) KhelA kheli is a root obtained from 
the Kharagpur jungles; it is eaten boiled; and has a rather 
astringent taste. (6) Siyah Munsli {lUurdannia scapiflora), a small 
plant with a leaf like the ginger and a single root, which is 
eaten boiled. (7) JTaad, probably a species of arum, has a root 
resembling the Bakarkand^ and of the some taste; it is found in 
the Kharagpur hills. (8)Asar,A creeper fpi^ in the Jamui 
hiUsi with two or three tubers under v^eb are 
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Ix^ed and eaten. (9) Moromarit or algogl, a BmoU oreeper met 
with in the hill txaots, haring three or four tubers under each 
plant, which are boiled and eaten, and hare an insipid taste. 
(IV) Bongo is also a small dimbing plant found in the hills, with 
a single root, which is boiled and eaten. (11) J^war, a small tree 
common in the soul^. The bark is taken oS the root, which is 
scraped, and the inner part boiled ; its taste is rather earthy. (12) 
Pieka is the root of a oreeper, also found in the southern hiUs ; it 
is boiled all day, then steeped in cold water all sight, and again 
boiled next day, when it is fit for use. (13) Kblo, a species of Dioa- 
eorea, which is very common in the southern jungles, four or six 
pounds weight of tubers being found under each plant. Several 
hundredweights are dug up and boiled together, os the process 
of cooking is troublesome and much the same for a large or small 
quantity. The Sont&ls who use this root to a considerable extent, 
say that the steam which issues from it when being boiled is very 
intoxicating ; and the person attending to the boiling, when moving 
or touching the vessels, either covers his mouth or turns away his 
head. The tubers are considorod poisonous, if eaten raw or before 
being well cooked. The roots aro sliced and boiled all day, then 
steeped in cold water all night, being gonorally put in boskets and 
sunk in a running stream ; the next day they are reboiled and again 
washed several times, after which they are fit for eating. The 
favourite way of serving them is os follows. After they have been 
boiled and washed, they ore mixed with tnahitd or other fruit, and 
made into bolls, which aro ready for immediate use, or may be 
warmed up again. (14) At or birdn is the root of a creeper found 
at the foot of the hills, weighing from four to six poimds. This 
plant also bears a small round fruit, which is used for food. The 
root is peeled and boiled till qtiite soft, and has a pleasant taste. 
(15) Kakorl {Mbmordka dioica) is a oreeper common in Chakfti ; 
there is a single root under each plant, which is boiled, and then 
peeled before eating ; it is sweet and pleasant to the taste. (16) 
Tona is another oreeper found in the hilly tracts towards the south ; 
each plant has a single root, which is boiled whole before being 
eaten ; it is pleasant to the taste, and is said to be a wholesome, 
strengthening food. (17) Oorkh&ndi is a small tree found in 
tire hills, which bears a small sweet fruit ; the root is cooked by 
boiling, after which the thick bark is stripped ofl and the inner 
part eaten. (18) Mmht aimui is the root of the young timul or 
cotton tree, and is very commonly used as food by the jangle 
people in the rainy seas(m, when it is tender and juicy. . It is 
also regarded as a strengthening tonio ; for medidnal purposes 
it Is dried, ggvi0Lb>to powder, and mixed with milk and sugar 
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The root, when used as an article of food, is boiled and the thick 
bark removed. (19) BorUni is a small plant found throughout 
the hills, and bears a round fruit which is used as a vegetable ; 
it 18 eaten boiled. (20) Arw& is the root of a creeper found in 
the same localities, which is also eaten boiled. (21) Kand bisdrd 
is the root of an aquatic plant found in the Eabar T&l and other 
large marshes north of the Ganges ; it is boiled, peeled, and then 
eaten. (22) Karhaly probably a species of Nymphwa^ is common 
in the north of this district and is very generally used. As the 
water of the marshes recedes and leaves the land dry, these roots, 
which are of considerable size, are dug up, boiled and eaten ; 
they are pleasant to the taste, (23) Kana gijdri and lank or 
tokd are similar roots, common in pargana Pharklyfi. (24) Sdrkl 
(Nymph(hn lotus) is the root of a very common water-plant with a 
red flower ; it is obtained in a similar manner. It is oaten boiled ; 
its taste is slightly pungent. The seeds of the flower are also 
collected and mado into a sweetmeat called koi^kd ladduy found in 
most confectioners' or halwah^ stalls. (25) Kduchar (Cyperus) is 
the root of a small sedge. (26) The root of the Bauhmia Vahhi is 
also eaten, but has no specific vernacular name, being merely called 
a sdg or vegetable. (27) Chkhor^ the* local name for a marshy 
sedge (CgperuH palustris)^ the roots of which ore dug up in the 
dry weather. A man may collect about six pounds a day, with 
average luck and labour. They are usually ground into a kind 
of flour, and mado into bread or cakes, but are also eaten raw. 
These sedges have been described as famine thermometers,” for 
in times of plenty they are abandoned to the pigs, but in times of 
scarcity the bulbs are grabbed up for food ; and, writes Mr. Lock- 
wood ** When I saw 500 persons cAicAor-hunting on a single 
marsh, I know that there was famine in the land.” 

ViLLiOB The following is a brief account of the village oflBoials foimd in 

owiouM. the district, from which it will be apparent that many of them are 
merely zamlndtrs* servants and that the old communal life of the 
village has almost disappeared. 

JPatwd^ l^®y«^«^«»’«wasfoimerly one of the principal officera of the 
kdnungo* 8 staff, and, as such, a subordinate official of Government. 
His chief duty was to ohedk the proceedings of the farmers of 
the revenue ; at the same time, he was the repository of informa- 
tion concerning the village lands, their crops, and boundaries. 
He now keeps the rent-roll of the village, and is merely the 
village accountant. He has long ceased to perfimn any public 
duties as an officer of Government and has beoome nothing but 
the servant of the zamind&r, whose accounts he keeps. The jdmd- 
wdsit^bdki , (demand, oolleetions and balance) acoounis of eveiy 
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lyot in the village, vdth the quantity of land enji^ed by eadb, 
and other partioularB, are kept up by the pa^frdri. They are 
produced before the officers of Government and sworn to as 
correct, whenever called for by the revenue officers for the pur- 
poses of settlements and dalirdrds* The appointment, su^nsion 
and dismissal of the paliedris rest practically with the samfndars, 
though there are occasional appeals under Regulation XII of 
1817 ; but that regulation is practically a dead letter in Monghyr, 
the appointments made by the zamindars being but rar^y 
reported. The office is hereditary, provided a worthy member of 
the family is forthcoming, and provided the incumbent is not 
dismissed with disgrace. 

The paticdrU of Monghyr do not enjoy a higher reputation 
for probity than elsewhere, and are, as a rule, ignorant and 
unprincipled ; but they arc men of power in the villages, 
and, being very shrewd and having mucli influcnco for good 
or evil, are regarded ns authorities on village affairs. They 
generally belong to the Kayosth or writer caste, and draw 
pay varying from Us. 2 to Us. 15 a month, bosides a small 
quantity of groin from each ryot at harvest time, this gratuity 
^ing called mdni/'tn. They ore also supposed to get an allowance 
of one pico in the rupee from each ryot, but are not always 
strong enough to enforce payment. Ordinarily, there is a pafwdri 
to each estate, but whore the estoto is largo or divided among 
several sharers, there may be more than one ; on the other hand, 
where there are several small adjoining estates under one proprietor, 
one patudri is considered suilicicnt for all. Uo sometimes has 
an assistant known lus a naW pattcdrl or mutusaddi. 

The jeih-raUj(dj or, as he is called in the country north 
of the Ganges, the wukaddaw, is the village headman, who 
sometimes also designated watidal or wahto, lie is the agent muhad^ 
through whom rents are collected, and is paid a small percentage 
on the amount actually collected. No security is taken from 
him, but, as a rule, ho is the most substantial ryot in the village. 

The post is not hereditary, but generally descends from father 
to son, if the latter can maintain his position. His general 
duties are to cany out the orders of the zamindAr, to give 
assistance in making settlements of land, to look after the embank* 
ments and irrigation works (if any), and to protect the village 
boundaries. He also arbitrates in case of differences between the 
villagers. His power over the other ryots is recognized by the 
landlord, and he obtains his land at a more favourable rental than 
others. He is well versed in everything that concerns the village, 
and u supposed to know the value of the fields and their boundaries* 
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The gtmdahia is merely a servant of the landliml, who has to 
ooUeot the village rents, the paticiri keeping the aooonnts for 
him. He reoeives a small salary from the liu^ord and presents 
(minffan) from the villagers like the pattesri. 

A regular dmin is employed only by the larger landlords as 
a permanent servant. In those parts of the district where the 
bhdoli system prevails, he is frequently a respectable villager, who 
measures and surveys the village crops. The man who assists him 
by plying the measuring rod or rope is called a jarlbkath. As 
soon as the dmin declares the area of any field, another man, 
called a tdik, determines its produce per bighd, and asdgns the 
share payable to the landlord. The latter name means arbitrator, 
as the sdlis is supposed to arbitrate between the zamind&r and 
ryot regarding the produce of the fields ; he is remunerated by 
a Mnnll percentage of grain from each party. Functions similar 
to those of the dmin are discharged by the miniaha, who also 
measures and surveys village lands at harvesting time in oonneo> 
tion with the ddndbandi system. 

The navasinda is employed for only 4 months in the year, 
vis., Chait, Bais&kh, Pus and MSgh. His chief duty is to keep 
accounts of the produce of the fields as ascertained by the sdlis 
and dmin. He receives a small salary from the zamindir, but has 
no recognized perquisites except such as his influence can extort. 

The badhiedr's duties are also to vtutdi crops and prevent 
cattle straying on them. He is paid a pittance by the lyots in 
grain at harvest time. The term is derived from ladh, i,e., the 
area under field crops. 

The bardhil and gorait do the work of peons or messengers, 
bring the tenants to the managing ofifioe of the estate when 
they are wanted, look after the crops and the use of irrigation 
reservoirs, and assist ^&jeth-raiyat or patadri in collecting rents. 
They are servants of the estate, and are mostly paid by ^jjrirs 
or receive a salary in cash varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 a 
month. 

The sazdiedl is employed during the harvesting season only, 
when he is expected to see that no tenant outs his crop or removes 
it from the thrediing floor, if the field is held under the ddnd‘ 
bandi system, until he pays the rent due from him. 

The kaniU is by oustom bound to provide certain articles, such 
as firewood, etc., for the members of the zandnd&r’s managing 
establishment when they visit a village on duty; whilst the 
kumhdr or wUage potter is required to supply pots and pans 
free of cost. Both are paid according to a ourious system called 
neehd (literally plucking, from noehnd to grab). As the dnt^ 
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meaaaea the field in eider to make an estimate of the prodnoe, 
the tarnii and kumhir follow him and pluck with their hands as 
mudi groin as they can, until the measurement is oomideted. 

The kayOl is the weighman, who weighs any grain that is paid as 
rent under the hh&oU system, or is sold by the samlndto or 
tenantry. 

The sodal institutions established in the district are for the Social 
most part of a sectarian nature, having for their objects the”"^' 
amelioration of the condition of the section of the community which 
they represent and the support of needy widows and orphans. The 
principal assooiatious of this class axe the K&yasth Sabhs, the An* 
jnman Himiyati Isl&m and the Bhumihar B&bhan Sabhft. The 
first of these pays the school fees of some orphan boys and maintains 
a few widows, and takes an interest in matters afieoting the 
social welfare of the Kayasths, but it does not appear to have 
shewn much activity of late years. The second aims at the social 
improvement and progress of Muhammadans. It maintains a 
ntadrasa, with an orphanage attaohed, at Monghyr, and receives 
a small grant-in-aid from the Mohsin Fund. The Bhumih&r 
B&bhan Sabh& was established a few years ago, its objects being 
to effect a curtailment of expenditure ou marriages, a revival 
of the old panch&yali system of settling disputes, and the spreao 
of education. . Several such snbh&n were established in the district 
in 1901-02, and they grew into some importance in 1903*04, 
when the eighth annual meeting of the parent tabhA was held 
at Monghyr in December 1903. In Purnea and Bhigalpur 
similar aabhds were founded in 1904 ; and altogether considerable 
activity has been shown by them, and some success is reported 
to have been attained in Monghyr. Another social institution 
is the Gaurakshinf 8abh&, which shelters and feeds a considerable 
number of infirm cattle : this is done ohiefiy under the auspices 
of the M&rw&ri community. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The climate of Monghjr is on the whole healthy, hut differs 
somewhat in the tracts north and south of the Ganges. The 
northern portion is a low-lying alluvial tract, damp and often 
waterlogged in parts, while the country south of the river is 
higher, is hilly in many places, and is altogether very much drier. 
March, April and May are, os a rule, the three healthiest months 
in the year, but cholera sometimes makes its appearance, and by 
its ravages may cause a greater mortality thou at any other 
season of the year. The appearance of the rains ushers in the 
unhealthy season. Intermittent fever, dysentery and diarrhoea, 
and inflammation of the lungs become more prevalent, and the 
two latter diseases less amenable to treatment. The changes of 
temperature are both great and sudden ; and those who have 
suffered much from intermittent fever in previous years are apt 
to have returns of that disease. In NovemW and December the 
weather is cool and pleasant ; and those who have been suffering 
from intermittent fever and dysentery gradually recover strength, 
if protected against undue exposure. In February rheumatism 
and dysentery are apt to occur among the poorly dad, and 
hooping cough and meosleB may break out in an epidemio form. 

The present system of ooUeding statistics of births and deaths 
both in urban and rural areas was introduced in 1892. Accord- 
ing to the annual returns, the net excess of births during the 9 
years 1892-1900 was 126,872, the deaths outnumbering toe births 
in only two years, vis., 1892 and 1894. There are, however, 
some grounds for believing that the reporting of the deaths of 
infants was defective and that the real difference between the 
birth and death rates was Imb than these figures would indicate. 
However this may be, the census of 1901 showed an increase of 
only 32,783 or 1*6 per eent , the improvement being considerably 
less than might have been expected from the vital statistics. 
This result was laa^y due to plague and emigration. 

Sinoe 1900 the setunw have f^own a steady growth of popa 
lotion exoept in 1907, when the birth rate fdl to 8^*62 per mille 
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and the death zate rose' to 43*31 per miUe. There has been great 
mortalify in the two towns of Monghyr and Jaxnftlpnr. The 
death rate in the former averaged 65*41 per mille in the 5 years 
1901-05 and rose to the appalling figure of 74*18 per mille in 
1906. In Jamalpor the mortality was less, but even so, the death 
rate was 60*08 and 61*71 per mille respectively. In 1907, 
however, it fell to 41*03 per mille in Monghyr and to 43*25 
per mUle in JamSlpar. The mortality has been mainly due to 
epidemics of plague, whi<h in 1906 caused a mortality of 48*94 
per mille in the town of Monghyr, this being the highest 
rate recorded in Bengal. On the otW hand, the birth rate 
in Jamalpur has been persistently high, so that it has become 
almost a commonplooe in annual reports to refer to this town 
as the one which generally returns the highest birth rate in 
Bengal. 

In the distnet os a whole, the highest birth rote returned 
sinoe the present system of vital statistics was introduced was 
47*67 per mille in 1904 and the lowest was 34*50 per mille in 
1895. The highest death rate was 46*56 per mille recorded in 
1894, and the lowest was 23*93 per mille returned in 11^98. 

The prindpol diseases of the district ore malarial fevers, Pbivci* 
which prevail in the low alluvial tract on the north of the 
Ganges and in the jungly, hilly country in the extreme south, 
dysentery, diarrhoea, and other forms of bowel disease, ophthal- 
mia, bronchitis, pneumonia, asthma, calculus, leprosy, elephan- 
tiasis, goitre and small-pox. 

Intermittent fever is very common all over the district in the Povet. 
rains and beginning of the cold weather, and a large proportion 
of the people bear signs of chronic malarial poisoning in the form 
of enlarged spleen, ansemia and pigmentary patches on the 
tongue and face. Deaths from this disease are most numerous in 
the month of November. Bemittent and continued fevers are 
not so prevalent as in most parts of Lower Bengal. The returns 
show that fevers account for about 70 per cent, of all deaths, 
but many disorders that show febrile symptoms in their course, 
and end fatally, are grouped under this head by the uneducated 
chaukldirt, who are responsible for the returns. The following 
account of the types of fever observed iu the district has been 
contributed by Captain E. Owen Thurston, i.h.8., fji.c.8., some- 
tune Civil Surgeon of Monghyr. 

'*Most of the types of fever met with in the district are 
malarial in origin. Of other varieties there is one, of which the 
chief feature is enlargement of the qpleen and ansemia, while a 
low ^^of fever accompanied by entmiris is oommoa in 
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Jamfilptir, and plagae has been present in praotio^y the whole 
district for the last few yean. As r^ards malarial feven, the 
form most commonly met with is due to infection with the 
tertian parasite; next comes the quotidian variety, in which, 
however, the daily paroxysm of fever is often due to a double 
infection with this variety of parasite. A quartan infection, as 
iar as can be ascertained, has not been observed. A typical case 
of fever can be shortly described as follows. The patient first 
of all feels out of sorts, with a little headache or anorexia, and 
perhaps a feeling of chilliness. The real onset begins with the 
ague shivering fit, which may be accompanied by vomiting, thmi 
follows the hot stage, and lastly the sweating stage and defer- 
vescence. In fact, the attack often follows the classical description 
of the disease. Frequently, however, the fever is remittent 
with a nocturnal rise and lasts a few days. This variety has 
chiefly been observed in the jail, where the attack has been 
rendered atjrpical by the prophylactic administration of quinine. 
Blood examination has generally shown the benign tertian 
parasite, but in other oases the malignant variety has been 
detected. In these latter infections, cases illustrating the 
comatose type have been observed. Out of a total number of 
243 blood examinations in oases of fever, Eoainphilia was present 
in 18 cases, and in six oases Asoaris lumbricoides was found. The 
benign tertian parasite was present in 33 oases and the malig^nant 
tertian in 19 oases, of which seven showed crescents. The 
majority of these patients had taken quinine before their blood 
was examined. The disease is present the whole year round, 
but the greatest number of oases occur in October and November. 

« As regerds the distribution of the disease in the district — 
judging from the number of oases treated in the respective dis- 
pensaries and allowing for their importance and closeness to one 
another, the most malarious areas, in order, are Kharagpur, 
Ghapr&on, Monghyi^ ChaMah&b&d, Teghr&, Beg^usarai, Sangr&m- 
pur, Oogri, Sheikhpur&, Lakhisarai and Jamul. About Kharag- 
pur there is a range of hills with a good deal of forest, and much 
il<!le oultivatian with irrigation; and southwards towards Sangram- 
purthe same conditions obtain, except that the are less 
marked. In Ghaprion there are many jhih <» 'swamps, while the 
Begusarai subdivision is, in parts, liable to floods, but ihe amount 
of rice cultivation is comparatively small. The amount of water 
in Kharagpur and Ghaprion is the chief factor in the prevalence 
of the disease, conditions bemg favourable to mosquito life. 

"In fevers of the type characterized by AinamniA and enlai^ed 
spleen, the patient is weak and emaciated, with a protaberant 
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abdomen due io the enlargement of the spleen. His face has a 
peonliar earthy colour; his oonjunotivse are in extreme oases 
almost white or of a pale yellow colour ; and he is subject to 
recurring attacks of fever. This type is attended by a consider- 
able mortality, a terminal dysentery being often the cause of 
death. Among other complications Cancrum oris is common, and 
also sloughing ulcers of the leg. Whether all these cases are 
really of malarial origin, I am unable to state definitely, as no 
spleen punctures have been performed, but they approximate very 
closely in clinical features to cases of Leishmann-Donovan in- 
fection, and this body was found in one case in the spleen of 
a man d 3 ring from pneumonia, so that the probabilities are that 
they are oases of this disease. Another point is that they do not 
react to quinine, and that the proportion of these cases, compared 
with that of malarial fevers, is lowest where the malarial index is 
highest and vice versa. Another form of fever lasting up to a 
fortnight is characterized by enteritis, and here the fever often 
starts moderately high and declines slowly. Blood examination 
has been negative in this variety, and so is the Widal reaction. 

Up to the present this variety has only been observed in Jamftlpur 
and has been attributed to a defective water-supply.” 

Plague first broke out in the district in January 1900, but Plague, 
subsided in May, only to reappear with renewed virulence in the 
ensuing cold weather. The total number of deaths reported in 
1900 was 2,052, but, as in other districts, and as usual during the 
first seasons of the epidemic, the disease was far more prevalent 
than the reports would indicate, and much of the mortality was 
conoealed. The parts of the district which suffered most were 
Monghyr town and Sheikhpura th&na. Next year the epidemic 
was more widespread, and 4,742 deaths were returned. Since then 
plague has been an annual visitation, being at its worst in 1906 
when it caused 11,080 deaths or 5*35 per mille. The towns of 
Monghyr and Jamalpur have suffered severely, especially the 
former, in which the death-rate from this cause alone averaged 
over 30 per mille in the five years ending in 1906. 

As regards the attitude of the people, opposition was offered 
at first to the measures taken to prevent the spread of the 
disease ; but as the people have become more familiar with it, 
they have taken to evacuating their dwellings on its appearance 
and are more inclined to acquiesce in disinfection. But for this, 
there can be no doubt that the disease would have worked much 
more havoc than it has. The people have been persistently 
hostile to inoculation, but the Civil Surgeon was ^ble to start 
(^rations in the cold weather of 1907-1908 md inoculated 18^ 
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penoas. Among tiiese, 2 penons oonixaoted plngne, bat both 
fooovered. This result is gratifying, seeing that those urho 
were inooalated were members of the plague staff or were relatives 
of those who were suffering or had died from plague, and in either 
case belonged to that section of the population which was most 
likely to contract and die from plague. In 1906 rat-killing was 
introduced as a preventive measure, rats being caught in traps 
laid by regular gangs over night and coUected, drowned, and 
burnt in the morning. With the exception of the Marw&ri 
community, the inhabitants co-operated cordially with the local 
oflSdals; and from August 1906 to the end of December 1907, 
the number of rats killed in Monghyr town was 80,000 and in 
the rural area 100,000. It was found that, except in the Teghra 
th&na, the incidence of the disease was less in those areas in 
which rats had been killed, but this may be due to the foot that 
there was much less plague in the district as a whole. 

Begarding the incidence of the disease Captain E. 0. Thurston, 
I, M. 8., writes:— “Plague occurs practically all over the district 
and has been severe in the town of Monghyr itself and in many 
localised areas. It presents the usual forms, i.e., bubonic, 
pneumonic and septiosemic, and calls for no special comment. 
It is of interest in connection with the plague and rat flea 
hypothesis that in the rat destruction at present being carried on 
more rots have been killed in those areas in which plague was not 
markedly prevalent in the immediately preceding plague season.” 

Chidan. Cholera is endemic in the district and often breaks out in 
epidemic form. In the seven years ending in 1906 the death rate 
from this disease was over 2 per mille annually, and in 1900 it 
rose as high as 5 per mille. Perhaps the most serious epidemic, 
however, was that of 1887, whi(^ was part of a great epidemic 
visitation which spread over the whole of this part of India. In 
Monghyr its progress was marked by the angular ciroaitoas 
manner in which it travelled. It first appeared in an epidemic 
form in April in QogrI circle to the east of the district north of 
the Ganges and raged during the three following months, attack- 
ing more than 2,000 persons. It also spread with equal severify 
tovraxds the close of Gie hot weather westward over the whole of 
the North Gangetio portion of the district. In tTuIy the epidemic 
oroased the Gimges in the west of the district and prevailed 
extenrively in all the circles in that quarter. In August and 
S^itember thero was a lull in the progress of the dise^, but 
towards the end of the latter month it spread to the eastern cirde 
aouth of the Ganges and was active in Mon^yr duixng October, 
fimlfy dying out in November, It thus made the cucuit of 
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the distriot beforo it reached its oentie and capital, and preTaUed 
in the damp and swampy alluvial northern area during the dry 
months, whilst in the rainy season it attacked the hilly and dry 
high lands of the south. The Civil Surgeon remarked that-- *'It 
is a remarkable fact that in May and June, whilst the disease 
prevailed with great severity along the north bank of the Ganges, 
no outbreak ooouned in Monghyr town, which is only eight 
miles distant across the river from Gogr!, where the epidemic was 
so severe, although there was constant communication between 
them.*^ 

Thirty years ago it was stated in the Statistical Account of Small-poi. 
Bengal that— Small-pox, though it is ordinarily regarded as 
an epidemic, is in this distriot, as in every other where inoculation 
largely prevails, in reality an endemic from which the people are 
never free.” These remarks no longer hold good, for inoculation 
has ceased, vaccination has mode great progress, and smce the 
present system of vital statistics was introduced the annual death 
rate has never been even 1 per mille. 

Dysentery is found at all seasons of the year, but is met with DinrrhcDii 
most frequently during the rains. The poorer classes suffer most dy»on. 
from it, a fact which may bo attributed to their greater exposure 
to the vicissitudes of temperature, and also, no doubt, to bod food, 
scanty clothing, and other privations. Diarrhcea is also met 
with at all seasons, but is most common at the beginning and end 
of the rains. 

An investigation has recently been carried out by the Civil intosiimii 
Surgeon, Captain Clayton Lane, i.m.s., concerning the prevalence 
of parasites in the bowels of prisoners in the Monghyr jail, the 
stools of 250 prisoners being examined under the microscope. 

In 115 cases no ova or larvae of intestinal parasites were found 
in the bowel; in many of the other 135 cases the bowel was 
tenanted by more than one species of parasite. The infection as 
displayed by the microscope was os follows :—Unoinaria duode- 
nalis 81, Ascaris lumbricoides 65, Trichocephalus dispar 4, 

Os^uris vermicularis 1, Tenia solium 1, Tenia nana 1, Bhabdomena 
9. There were 2 cases of paramoecium infection, one case of 
infection by flagellates, and 33 by amoeboid bodies. Of the 260 
prisoners in question, 143 were treated by anthelmintics, with the 
result that 90 showed the presence of Oxyuris vermicularis, 71 of 
Ascaris lumbricoides, 20 of Uncinaria, 9 of Tenia solium, 1 of 
Distoma orassum, and only 11 were free from infection by worms 
of one species or another. 

Ophthalmia is common during the months of April and May, Kye 
when the hot west winds, loaded with dust, are blowing. It 
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often (mly a miM fonn of ooninnctMtis, but among the poor it 
takes the form of purulent opht^Imia, resulting in total destrac- 
tion of the eye, or in the formation of permanent opacities of the 
oomea. In the 5 years 1896-1900, 473 successful operations for 
cataract were performed, 303 in the case of males and 170 in 
the case of females. 

Goitre is confined in a very curious manner to the villages on 
the hank of the Bnrh Gandak in the north-west of the district. 
It is supposed to owe its prevalence in this neighbourhood to the 
presence of lime and magnesia held in solution in the water of 
that river. So common is it, that in some villages even animals 
are affected, and there is a case on record of two dogs from a 
village in the Begosarai subdivision which were examined by 
the Civil Surgeon and found to be suSering from well-marked 
goitre. A large number of persons are treated for this disease 
in the Begusarai dispensary. 

Broni^tis is common in the cold weather, being chiefly 
met with in the old and poor. Pneumonia is rare. Asthma is 
prevalent, chiefly among the old, but it is by no means limited to 
them. Galoolus or stone in the bladder occurs in all parts of 
the district, and is mostly found in children. 

The most prevalent infirmity is blindness, 141 per 100,000 
nutlflH and 130 per 100,000 females being returned as blind at the 
census of 1901, this being one of the highest percentages in the 
whole of Bengal. It appears to be most common among castes 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, probably owing to the glare 
and dust from the sandy soiL Of deaf-mutes, there are 88 per 
100,000 males and 51 per 100,000 females, this being the highest 
proportion in South Bihar. Deaf-mutism is more common along 
the course of the Burh Gandak than in other parts of the district, 
and is most prevalent in the Teghr& and Begusarai thanas, which 
are watered by it, and next to them, though in a minor degree, 
in GogrI, through which the B&ghmati flows. 

Leprosy is fairly common, 73 per 100,000 males and 13 
per 100,000 females bemg returned as lepers at the oensu s of 
l9bl. Popular belief connects the disease with general unclean- 
liness of living and unwholesome diet, and &e lowest castes 
most frequently suffer from it, eqiedally the’Musahars, whose 
unclean habits of living are notorious. The virulence of the 
disease also appears to increase with the descent in the social 
order, for the lowest classes are generally attacked with the 
worst form and the development of the disease is more rapid in 
their case. A former Ci^ Surgeon states that the earliest 
li^l^ms axe annsthetic patches, thickening of Ihe nlpa nerve, 
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and slight hypertrophy of the integument of the ears and fore- 
head. Insanity Is rare, only 13 males and 7 females per 100,000 
being returned as insane in 1901. 

Yaooination is compulsory only in municipal areas, hut it Vaccivi* 
does not appear to be regarded with any great disfavour by ^**^*^* 
the people generally, with the exception of the Babhans, who in 
this district are usuallj" opposed to it. In 1907-08, 70,551 
persons were suocessfidly vaccinated, or per mille of the popu- 
lation, and the average annual number in the previous 5 years 
was 70,063, also representing 38 per niille, Inooulation was 
formerly practised, but has now been given up. 

The following account of the sanitary state of Mongh;> i was Sanita. 
given by the Ginl Surgeon in 1808. “The main .slroota of’^**^^* 
Monghyr are kept clean, but otherwise the state of the town is 
much the same os it must ever liavo been. As soon as you leave 
the main si roots, 3 "OU come across heaps of putrefying filth and 
large holes full of foetid fluids. Bminago is iinporfect, partly 
because it is incomplete, partly because tlie levels of the drains are 
not correct. The rain water finds for itself a path in the centre 
of the roads At intervals, when the rain is very lieavy, it finds 
its way into a drain, which may thus be cleared out. There are 
in several parts of tlie town hollows of great extent and of 
irregular shape and depth. These have not boon constructed 
originally as tanks, but liavc arisen from the earth having been 
gradually removed for building tin huts in the inimodiato 
neighbourhood, or for brick making. The doscu iptlon of one of 
these will suffice for all. It lies in an open space to the oast of 
the town, completely surrounded by hou'^es. It is of irregular 
shape, about 1 00 yards in length and breadth, and is part ially 
filled with black, muddy water, the accumulation c)f all the 
surface drainage in the neighbourhood. Numbers of people are 
bathing and washing clothes, while the portion of the hollow 
not now under water is being used as a public necessary. Later 
in the season the water dries up, and only a footi*! blac;k ooze is 
left. In the hot weather it is perfectly dry.’^ 

Daring the 40 years which have passed since the above 
remarks were written, a considerable improvement has been 
effected both in the drainage of the town and in the conservancy 
arrangements. Sanitary progress has, however, been more marked 
in Jam&lpur, which is a particularly dean and well-kept town, 
the most noticeable reform effected in recent years being the 
provision of a reliable waternaupply by moans of large reservoirs. 

The installation of water-works at Monghyr is also contemplated, 
and a scheme for a daily supply of 400, ^»00 gallons of filtered 
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water has been sanctioned. It is estimated to cost Bs. 3,46,7l^f 
excluding the charge for the arrangements for pumping unfiltered 
water. As regards the latter, the East Indian Bailway Company, 
which has a pumping station for the supply of water to the 
locomotive workshop at Jam&lpur, has agreed to give a doily supply 
of 400,000 gallons at the rate of 10 pies per 1,000 gallons, subject 
to future variation according to the actual expenses incurred. 
The Company has undertaken to maintain the supply for 5 years 
and to give the Municipality a year’s notice before it decides to 
discontinue it. 

Outside the muoicipalities there has been little sanitary 
progress, but in Jamu! and Begusaiai there is a small conser- 
vancy staff, and the Local Boards annually cleanse some 
selected villages. 

There are 12 public dispensaries situated at Monghyr, 
Jamalpur, Begusarai, Chapraon, Qogri, Jamui, Ehagaria, 
Lakhisarai, Sangr&mpur, Sheikhpura, Surajgarha and Teghra. 
In-patients are received at (1) the Monghyr dispensary, which 
has 56 beds for men and 18 for women ; (2) the Jamui dispensary 
with 10 beds for men and 8 for women ; (3) the Begusarai 
dispensary with 8 beds for men and 4 for women ; (4) the 
Sangr&mpur dispensary with 6 beds for men and 4 for women ; 
(5) the Lakhisarai dispensary with 5 beds for men and 2 for 
women ; and (6) the Sheikhpura and (7) the Elhagaria dispen- 
saries, each of which has 2 beds for men and 2 beds for women. 
All these dispensaries are maintained by the District Board, 
with the exception of the dupensaries at Jamalpur and Monghyr 
which are maintained, the first solely and the second chiefly, 
by the local municipalities. 

In addition to these, the Narhan estate maintains a dispensaiy 
at Chaklah&b&d, which is under the supervision of the Civil 
Surgeon ; and there are three private dispensaries, one at Gidhaux 
known as the Diamond Jubilee Dispensary, which is maintained 
by the Maharaja Bahidur of Gidhaur, a second at Kharagpur 
maintained by the Darbhanga Baj, and the third at Bamdah 
in the Chak&i th&na maintained by the United Free Church of 
Scotland hOssion to the Sautftls ; the medical missionary in 
charge also visits Chakfii twice a week and dispenses medicines 
there* The oldest diq>enaaries are those at Monghyr (established 
in 1846), at Jamui (1867) and at Begusarai (1872). 

The most important of the medical institutions is the dis- 
pensary at Monghyr. The old building having insufScient 
aooommooation for the needs of the town and district, the late 
Mr* H* Dear provided a new hospital, at a cost of Bs. 40,000, 
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wMch was fonnallj opened by the lieutenant-Govemor of 
Bengal in 1888. It now contains beds for 74 patients, and 
there are two rooms on the upper story in whiob European 
in-patients are received. It is maintained by the municipality 
with the help of a contribution from the District Board, private 
subscriptions, and the interest of an endowment fund of 
Bs. 71,500, which brings in Rs. 2,496 per annum. 

The East Indian Railway Company maintains dispensaries 
at Jamalpur, JhSjha. and Eiul, and hospitals nt Jliajh& and 
Jamidpur. That at Jhftjha has 3 beds for males and 2 liods 
for females. At Jamalpur the European hospital has 8 beds, 
the Contagious Diseases Hospital G beds, and the Hos- 

pital 10 beds (7 for males and 3 for females). 

The Euroj^ean system of medicine and surgery has steadily ihdigkn. 
gained popularity, but a large number of the people have a gYsmuB 
peculiar aversion to quinine and other English medicines, of mbdx. 
which, however, may be due merely to the comparative costliness 
of engaging a doctor who will charge a foo for every visit. 

Most of them consult Indian doctors, either the Muhammadan 
hakUm or the Vaidyas who practise the Hindu system of 
medicine. In many cases, the latter two classes do not learn their 
craft from the study of any scientiflo treatises, and their 
therapeutics consist of a number of nostrums handed down from 
generation to generation. One of the principal means adopted 
by them for recovery consists of a total abstinence from all 
food or drink during the first week of an attack of fever, a 
system which is popularly known as /nkr/. Both Muliammadon 
haklm% and Hindu kabirdJoH administer drugs indigenous to the 
country, but some are beginning to use European medicines. 

Surgery is almost imknown to them, but some operations are 
performed by indigenous oculists and Muhammadan barbers. 

The former operate for cataract by depressing the opaque lens 
with a needle. Many of their unfortunate patients afterwards 
seek aid at the hospital for general inflammation of the eye. 

The Muhammadan barbers are somewhat more enterprising, and 
practise lithotomy. 

The following account of the methods of the kabh'djes is 
reproduced from Sir William Hunter^s Statistical Accoimt of 
Monghyr. “ The kabirdjcB or Hindu physicians of Bih&r are 
posseiraed of a system >of medicine which, in the hands of the 
more educated members of the profession, is on the whole 
rational, though founded on a vague and hypothetical know- 
ledge. There are besides a large number of quack doctors, in 
lea^ with the village q/A4s or q>irit choimers and low 
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BiAlunaiis, who recommend inoaatatianB, ohanns, and the 
performance of pUjOs. In the list of indigenous drugs used in 
the native jharmacopoeia, the number of aphrodisiaoB is very 
striking. It is in this class of medicines, and amongst the 
people who use them, that the practioe of the quacks is largest. 
At the outset of cholera, kabirdjts usually administer a 
contmning opium, camphor, and nutmeg. In collapse they 
prescribe rasun, a medicine whose action is stimulating; as a 
diuretic, the foeoal matter of mice moistened with the juice 
of the plantain tree is applied to the navel. When thirst is 
excessive, an electuary made of honey and cinnamon powder is 
placed on the tongue; water is given sparingly.' In native 
medical works eight kinds of fever are describe. Of these 
the principal are the nervous, the bilious, and the catarrhal. 
The most complicated form is that in which the i^mptoms of 
all these three forms are present. The remedy suited for the 
treatment of aU kinds of fever is called mdarmn churnA, con- 
taining fifty medicinal substances, most of which possess 
febrifuge properties. Purgatives are never given at the outset. 
Fasting is strictly enjoined during the first four or five days 
of the attack. In dysentery and diarrhoea, the medidnes com- 
monly given are token from the doss of carminatives and 
aniiperiodios. A compound medidne used in fevers contains, 
amongst other drugs, '.mercury, gold, talc, copper pyrites, and 
hariitM {Terminalia ekeibula). For spleen, a compound called 
pdnehan is used, which consists of the following ingredients : — 
aloes, lime-juice from the kAg/tazl (a small and very add variety 
of Citnti aeida), rook sdt, black salt, and vinegar. For 
dysentery, cloves, ajawan^ assafoetida, rook salt, black pepper, 
boy leaves, and mint are used in various combinations. Cow’s 
urine is often administered in liver diseases.” 
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CIUITEB V. 

AGBICULTUKB. 

Aoricultukai. oouditions are very difforont in the north and OitHmi. 
south of the district. To the north is a fertile alluvin! plain 
devoid of hills or natural eminonoos. In the west of this plain, 
from the boundary of the Darbhaug& district to the mouth of the 
Ghindak, the land is almost entirely under cultivation, the chief 
oxopa being bhniloi and rabi. The depressed tract to the east 
grows fine raf/i crops in some places and paddy in others, but 
during the rains it is to a groat extent inundated and uninhabited, 
and there are large tracts of pasture land, whore herds graso 
in the dry and hut weather. South of the Ganges the cultivated 
area lies chiefly in the basin of the Kiul river and its tributaries, 
and in pargana Kharagpur, where the largest area is under 
winter rice. The troot to the north of SbeikhpurS and west 
of Lakhisaru, which is also liable to inundation, is neariy all 
devoted to hluutoi and rahi. The following is a brief account of 
the different tracts of fertility. 

Some of the most fertile lands in the district consist of the Tsact* or 
diirm of the Ganges, i.e., lands in the bed of the river which are 
oonstantly being added to or diluviated by floods. The creation 
of these didras, or ekan, as they are also colled, is an interesting 
example of soil formation. Some back>water or curve of the river 
bed sets up an eddy in the current, which thereupon becomes 
sufficiently stationary to deposit a portion of the sand which it 
holds in solution. The level of the didra, which is so far nothing 
but a heap of sand, then gradually rises as the water lying stag- 
nant q>reads a thin layer of clay and silt over the sand ; and this 
deposit of ffllt deepens at every high flood, until at lost the didra 
rises above flood-level. The soil of such a didra is extremely 
fertile, and grows magnificent crops; but if its growth is arrested 
by the river altering its oourse, so that the flood wator does not 
cover it daring the second stage of its formation, it remaiiu sandy 
and barren. 

Some didra lands ate the most fertile in the distriot, producing 
flue bhad<d mops before the river rises and good rabi crops in 
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the odd weather. Other cMrat again may be all sand, and the 
good field of one year may be ruined by a deposit of sand the 
next. Cultivation on diaras is thus often a mere speculation. 
These lands are also the subject of perpetual dispute and frequent 
litigation, which is of a complex nature owing to the absence of 
fixed landmarks, and the diflBeulty of knowing whether the land is 
an accretion or a re-formation in situ. 

Government owns several extensive didra estates, of which the 
principal are: — (1) in the Begusarai thana, Arazi Bhawanandpur, 
J&famagar, and Maliazi Bhawanandpur, with an aggregate area 
of square miles, Aorazi Bhawanandpur alone extending over 17 
square ^es; (3) in the Gogri and Monghyr thdnas, Binda 
Vidra with an area of 43 square miles; and (3) in the Monghyr 
th&na, Kutlupur with an area of 20 square miles. 

North North of the Ganges, about three-fourths of the Begusarai 

Monghyr. subdivision lies between the channels of the Burh Gandaik and 
the Ganges, and consists of the older alluvial deposits of those 
two rivers, well raised above their beds and comparatively immune 
from injurious inundation. The northern portion of thana Begu- 
sarai and almost the whole of thfina Gogr!, which covers the 
eastern half of North Monghyr, is a low-lying tract singularly 
liable to destructive flood. To the north-west is the Kabar T&l, 
while thana Gogri, which is traversed by the B^ghmati and 
Tiljugft rivers, is lined with a series of jhils^ the remains of 
former river channels. 

Proceeding from west to east, the Teghra thana consists mainly 
of uplands suitable for the cultivation of autumn and winter 
crops. The same description applies to the southern portion of the 
Begusarai thana ; but, in the north-west, the tract north of the 
Burh Gandak includes a considerable area suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of winter rice. The centre of this latter area is occupied by 
the Kabar Tal, a large shallow lake, extending over nearly 7 
square miles, a portion of which is always under water and un- 
cultivablo. The remainder dries up in time to allow the sowing 
of rice broadcast in the month of May, the crop being reaped 
from boats in November. East of this lake the country becomes 
more like that characteristic of thana Gogri, with stretches of 
grass jungle interspersed with rivers mAjhlh. In the last few 
years much grass jungle has been replaced by rabi crops ; and it is 
probable that eventually the larger part of the area will be re- 
claimed. Thftna Gogri includes a fairly extensive block of high 
land in the north, where excellent hhadoi and rabi crops are raised. 
The central portion of the thf^niL is occupied by swamps and grass 
jungle, but the latter is in process of reclamation. A large Uock 
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between tbe luilwHy ombaukmeut and the Ganges is regular 
Gwgetio (iidrfi land, in which, in favourable years, rich crops of 
maiae are reaped, and in other years fine crops of pulles, wheat, 
gram, and other rabi cereals. In the last few years a noti- 
ceable change has been effected in the north-east of this th&na, 
where the crops used to suffer year after year from the 
overflow of the Kosraiyft river. This tract is now safe from 
inundation owing to the construction of an embankment at the 
mouth of the river by the Bengal and North-Western Bail way ; 
and the land yields equally good hhadoi and rabi ci'ops. ^ 

South of the Ganges there is a quasi-cf/d/'a tract along South 
the bank of the Ganges, which boars rich rabi crop^: while 
between the river and the East Indian Uailway loop line, from 
Jamalpur to Lakbisarai, there ore excellent rice lands, which yield 
exceptional crops in seasons free from floods. To the north-west, 
the portion of the Sheikbpura thtoa lying between the South 
Bihftr and East Indian Bailway lines comprises two fairly distinct 
tracts. The eastern portion is liable to inundation from the 
Halahor river and has a heavy soil growing good rabi cro^is. 

The western portion, which is irrigated but not flooded by 
the Sakri river, produces w-intor rice, the rabi crop being 
comparatively insignificant. South of the railway lino from 
Bariarpur to Shoikhpurd, wo find throe distinct areas. To the 
extreme east is the valley of the Man, which is irrigated from the 
Kharagpur reservoir and is mainly under rice. In the centre are 
the Kharagpur Hills, a mass of rock and jungle with oocosioual 
patches of cultivation in the valleys. In the west the tract extend- 
ing from the Kharagpur Hills as far as tbe western boundary, 
w^hich is comprised in the SikandrA th&na and the southern portion 
of tbe Sheikhpur& th&na, is a wide flat plain with a slight fall 
from south to north. It is mainly cultivated with winter rice, 
but rabi crops, especially poppy, are also growu to a considerable 
extent. The soil is dry, and the rice crop is apt to fail from 
insufficient rainfall. 

The southern portion of this latter tract contains chiefly i)addy 
land of a quality much inferior to the olluml lands nearer the 
Ghmges. The rice crop is entirely dependent on the rainfall, lor 
the scanty provision for water storage cannot compensate ade- 
quately for the rapid drainage of tbe country. Consequently, 
i^oxt monsoon rainfall, foUovred by a failure of the rain in 
. November and the beginning of December, involves a crop of half 
or less than half the normal yield. Bound the village SLtes in this 
tract, the land, manured by generations of good Hindu cultivatim, 
yidlds poppy, mustard, maise, yafivrd, castor, rahai* and sugarcane, 
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and occasionally barley and wheat. Irrigation is effected by 
means of wells, generally mere pits unlined with masonry, of 
which there may be severid in one village, each owned and kept 
up by a combination of ryots, who take the water by turns 
according to their needs. On the higher lands of the village, 
out of reach of artificial irrigation, are grown scanty crops of 
kulthl^ kodo^ til, mustard, mrgxijd, rahav and other oil-seeds and 
pulses. These higher lands, generally known os idnr, ore com- 
posed largely of sand and gravel with a scanty admixture of clay, 
and are only moderately .fertile, producing a yearly crop with 
diffioulty. 

The last division consists of the undulating country 
stretching from the Kharagpur Hills southwards to the border 
of the district. In the Jamili thana, in the north of this 
tract, there are extensive areas under rice, and in the extreme 
south the cultivators carve out paddy fields by levelling the beds 
of jor%, or streamlets, and terracing the .sides of the wider and 
shallower valleys. On the banks of such streams os retain 
a small amount of water during the dry season, some few 
sugarcane fields may also be found and an occasional crop of 
barley or wheat. The* greater portion of the land, however, 
cannot be irrigated. The hard and stony sides of hillocks, the 
still harder mounds of kankar in pnryana Parbatpara and taluks 
Mohapur and Dumri, and the flat or hummocky laterite deposits 
of Chaklii, are scratched with a plough once every three years and 
produce a small crop of kuUhi^ kodo, til, mustard or rahar. The 
lands nearer the villages, to which manure, in the form of cow- 
dung and wood ashes, can be conveniently applied, are more 
fertile, jdeldiiig fair crops of barley, castor, jamr^ and maize. 
But these also are mainly dependent on a good rainfall for their 
full growth, and an absence of winter rain is fatal. Every year 
sees the improvement of cultivation by the conversion of the 
lower idnr lauds into poddy fields, where the bed of a stream 
affords opportunity for irrigation. Such extension is due 
entirely to the energy of the ryots ; and there is a complete 
absence of the development of on intelligent isystem of irrigation 
works, which can only be carried out by means of the capital of 
proprietors. 

iBBiGA* Aitifloial irrigation is little practised or needed in North 

»io». Monghyr, where the country is subject to inundation during the 
rains. Irrigation is not resorted to at all in low-lying rice tracts; 
and fitatistics oompiled during the recent settlement opera- 
tions show that only 2^ per cent, of the total cultivated area is 
irrigated. Wells ore used very little for irrigation except in the 
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TeglirA thftua, where valuable crops, such as chillies and tobaooo, 
are grown on small patches which can easily be watered from 
adjoining weUs. A small amount of irrigation is effected by 
means of tanks, but more by small channels and by lifting water 
from rivers, lakes, eto. In Gogri thftna the latter furnish the 
main source of irrigation for the rice crop, which is more 
largely cultivated than in the two western th&nas. Even here, 
however, irrigation is so little resorted to that barely one 
acre in every ten under rice is irrigated, and these figures are 
hardly representative of the whole thana, fis it is only in a small 
area in the north that irrigation is extensively resorted to. 

In the west and north-west of South Monghyr irri,!!^aiiou is 
practised far more freely and is of three main kindn. viz., from 
artificial water channels called pa%n9^ from artificial reservoirs 
called dharsy and from wells. There is also a system of distri- 
butaries leading off from a reservoir at Kharagpur to the north- 
east, which will be dealt with later. Well irrigation is largely 
used for poppy, siigart'one, and vegetables, especially potatoes. 

There are numbers of pnkkd or masonry wells, and every year an 
astonishing number of kacfuhd or oortlien wells are dug, which 
will last for a few seasons. A more detailed description of the 
system of and dh tm h called for. 

Pan/8 are artificial channels leading oil from a river or JPaim. 
stream or from an d/iar, but as a rule the latter is more frequently 
an independent source of irrigation rather than the storage 
area for pains. These water channels are much in evidence 
in the west of the Sheikhpura thana, uod parlioularly in its 
north-western corner, where they issue principally from the 
Sakri river. Further south they are led off from the various 
sireams flowing from the hills, and to a less extent from dkars 
in which the water draining off the hills is stored. Where several 
villages are dependent on one pain^ they cuter into an agreement 
to use the water by turn, /.<;., each village in turn dams it up at 
various points, so as to divert the water into smaller channels, 
which convey it to the fields, 

jlkars arc ocoasionally mere reservoirs for the paifiSf but ^kar4, 
generally the water stored in them is brought straight to the 
fields by means of small channels which ore not to bo dignified 
with the name of pain. They are of tw*o kinds, one being 
enclosed on all sides and fed from a stream or filled up with flood 
water during the rains; the other open on one side, usually 
towards the south, and depending on the natural slope of the 
ground from that direction for its supidy of water. The number 
of these d/iar» in the SikandrA th&na is extraordinary, so that the 
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16-ixioh mapi of the Tillages look almost like chese>l)oaids. The 
d/iort themselves inolnde a great deal of land which is regularly 
oultivated in the cold weather, only a narrow strip of water being 
left in them after they have fulfilled their main purpose of 
irrigating the aghani rice. The dhara have in most villages snoh 
importanoe, that the lands of the villages are usually divided 
locally into kitda, according as they are irrigated from one dhar 
or another. Water is either taken out of the dhar by cuts in the 
enbankment, or, when it gets low, by swing baskets. Paim and 
dhara are almost invariably kept up by the landlords, who 
generally adopt the produce system of rent where these forms of 
irrigation are in use. 

In the Jamiii subdivision to the south irrigation is a necessity 
for the proper cultivation of all crops. The alluvial plain of 
the Kiul and Alai rivers has a considerable slope towards the 
north-west, and drains rapidly. To counteract this, embank- 
ments, called bdndha, are placed across the line of drainage, which 
serve to retain water longer than would otherwise be the ease. 
Small channels sometimes lead the water from field to field from 
the dhara so formed, but in the majority of oases it is taken from 
one field to another by the simple process of cutting the dla 
or ridges. The beds of these dhara dry up in November and 
December, and are then sown with barley and other rabi crops. 
Fields lying near the banks of rivers or streams are irrigated 
directly from them. A channel is dug in the sand so as to lead 
the water towards the bank, and it is lifted to the level of the 
high land on the bonk by means of a kunr or k-unri. 

This is an iron bucket attached by a long rope to one end of a 
lathd (called in some parts a dhenkal), i.e,, a long bar of wood 
pivoted on a forked upright. A man standing on a platform above 
the water in the stream depresses the bucket till it is filled with 
water. The bucket is then swung up to the higher level by the 
oounter-balanoing weight of on old cart wheel, lump of wood 
or mud &stened to the other end of the hthd, and is tipped 
into the end of a channel, along which the water flows to the 
field which is to be irrigated. This method is also exclusively in 
use for raising water from wells for the irrigation of poppy and 
sugarcane fiel^ which cannot be reached by water from a river or 
stream. Well irrigation in this form is extonrivdy practised, and 
the lathd is also used for raising water from dhara. 

Where the levdi of Ithe water in a stream or tank is very little 
below the levd of the land to be irrigated, the water is raised by 
means of a ckdnr or sow*. This ccmsists of a ]^eoe of doeely woven 
bamboo matting, about 18 inohee to 2 feet square, with two of 
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its oomere brought together and sewn up. Two ropes are 
attached to the wedge-diaped end so formed, and one to each of 
the pieces of wood fastened across the mouth to keep it open. 
Two men, standing one on each side of the pool of water, dip the 
chdnr into the pool, swing it up to the bank, and tip the water 
into the channel by sharply raising the ropes. Water is some- 
times raised to a high level by means of a series of these cAdsrs, 
when the fields to be irrigated form a succession of terraces on 
a dope. 

little imgation is possiblo in the hilly region of the Ghoksi 
thtaa without on outlay of capital, and few wells exist or can be 
dug in this area. But a go^ deal of rice is grown in the beds 
of jor% or hill streamlets, which the engineering skill of the 
Sant&ls turns into fertile fields. An embankment is placed across 
the jor near its source, and the bed of the stream beneath the 
embankment is levelled into fields, which oontinue one below 
the other, like the steps of a stairway, down the whole length 
of the >r, till it reaches the main stream or strikes soil which 
cannot be cultivated. The embankment rotains the water of the 
stream till long after the paddy crops are ripe, when otherwise 
it would have flowed oif in a few hours. Each field, too, acts 
as a small reservoir for the field below it ; and all the fields are 
thus assured of a continuous supply of moisture and, except in 
extremely dry years, produce a good crop. 

Some of the reservoirs thus formed ore very large and supply an 
extensive area with water, but a good deal of cutting is required 
in order to provide channels leading from the bod of the stream 
in which the water is originally collected. This cannot be done 
by the ryots, os a considerable outlay is involved ; and unfortu- 
nately most landlords of the JamGi subdivision take little interest 
in the construction or maintenance of irrigation works. In the 
alluvial plain also, the tanks and dhars constructed generations 
ago, when proprietors seemed to take an active interest in the 
welfare of their tenants, or at least in the justifiable increase 
of their rent-rolls, are also silting up and falling into disrepair. 
This is regrettable, for the land is in general incapable of 
producing good crops without irrigation. An extension of the 
sjrstem of dhars if applied scientifically, so that the largest area 
of country possible could be assured of a constant supply of water 
from each ahar^ would not only increase very largely the area of 
cultivation, but also improve the quality of the crops produced 
from the fields under tillage. 

The only large irrigation work in the district consista of a 
reservoir in the l^aragpur estates of the MahAraj& of Darbhongft, 
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which was oonstruoted a little over 30 years ago, when these and 
the other Bftj estates were under the management of the Court 
of Wards. About 2 miles south-west of Kharagpur the river 
Mon runs through a gorge between two steep hills, and at the 
narrowest point of the gorge there is an outcrop of rook across 
the river bed. This was taken advantage of as a natural 
foundation on which to raise a great dam. Below this, the gorge 
widens out into a valley hemmed in by low but abrupt hills, 
which forms the reservoir. The work was begun in 1870 
and completed in 1877, the expenditure, as calculated in 1878 by 
the Examiner of Public Works Accounts, being Bs. 6,84,916. 

The dam is a mass of earthwork 81 feet high, measured from 
the river bed, and 27 foot wide on the top, the extreme length on 
the top, from hillside to hillside, being 700 feet. It is composed 
of clay rammed in thin layers, and is traversed in the centre 
by a rubble stone masonry wall, 3 feet thick at the top and 10 
feet wide at the base, spread out by footings to 26 feet in the 
foundation, which rests on solid day. The front of the slope is 
protected by a layer of rubble stone about a foot thick. A waste 
weir, 100 feet long and 340 wide on the crest, has been cut out 
on the south side from the rock, the greatest depth of cutting 
being 40 feet. There are outlet irrigation slaioes on the north 
and south of the river, which have a cut stone floor and rubble 
stone apron, extending for 200 feet. The walls are faced with 
out stone, and pierced in the case of the northern outlet by 
three vents of 4 feet by 3 feet, and in the southern outlet by 
four vents of the some size. They ore fitted with iron frames 
and gates, worked from above by powerful screw gearing. 
Besides the waste weir, some waste duioes of similar construction 
axe provided, in order to return to the Man river below a certain 
proportion of the water. 

The following account of the capacity of the reservoir is 
condensed from the Statiatkal Account of Bengal. “ The area 
of the catchment basin is 36 square miles, and the area of the 
reservoir at the level of the bills is 1*7 square miles, calculated 
from a survey and a contour section of the basin, ^e capacity 
of the reservoir storage between the sills of the sluices and the 
crest of the waste weir is 1,090,045,440 onbio feet, which 
represents the amount of water to be impounded in one year for 
the purpose of irrigation. Assuming a 60 indies rainfall, the total 
catchment of the basin will be 4,516,300,800 cubio feet, i.«., the 
aluioes and waste weir must be able, if required, to diachaxge 3,426 
millions of oulno feet. These figures axe thus fixed in otmaequenoe 
of an agreement between the Darbhang& Court of Wards and 
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Bij& LiUnaad Singh, who owns the ripaiian land farther down 
the river, that not more than one>third of the average amonni of 
water due to rainfall ahould be impounded. For irrigation pur- 
poees, there is a storage of 1,090 millions onbio feet, or 124,620 
onhic feet for each acre of the area to be irrigated, exclnsive of 
the local rainfall over that area.'* The above onlcolations were 
hosed on the area of the catchment basin, the height of the crest 
of the waste weir from the sills of the sluices, and the estimated 
rainfall. But the height of the crest of the waste weir was 
sabsequently reduced ; a rainfall of 60 inches is far above the 
average ; and it is stated that the oaloulations did not allow for 
the influx of water from the springs of Bhimbandh and T.iakBhmi> 
knnd, which are estimated to supply 1,974,720 cubic feet in 
ivintor and 987,800 cubic feet in the hot weather. 

The tirca of the land to be irrigated was flxed originally at 
20,240 standard bighds, but ten years later the area under irriga- 
tion from tho water of the reservoir and the springs was 47,000 
biyltd», after allowing for tlio shore of Ihu Bonoili U&j according 
to the agreement. It is reported that water is now distributed 
by means of irrigation channels over about 18,000 ncires (approxi- 
mately 04,000 lighaH), Tho scheme has helped to raise the rent- 
roll of the Burbhanga Ilaj estates from about Rs. 40,000 to 
nearly Rs. 1,80,000, ie., by more than 800 per (sent. Tho 
chief irrigation channels consists of the Rahmatpur, Ponondft 
and Bhusichak canals on the north of the river Mon, and the 
Musaffargonj, Kathutia and Buhar& branch canals on the south. 

These canals and distributaries are over 80 miles long. 

Outside the area irrigated by the canals and distributarios Qatut43ti 
in the Kharagpur there is a system of irrigation by 

means of gilnnddzi bdiidh» or dhdr handht, i.e., embankments 
across hill streams. In this pargana it has long been the custom 
to construct such embankments in order to intercept water for 
purposes of irrigation. They were formerly oonstmoted, at the 
expense of the estate, by the jeth~raiyata (headmen) of the 
villages ; but as they were made without tho necessary careful 
OBloulation of the amount of flood-water to which they were 
liable to be exposed, they were constantly being injur^. It 
was therefore proposed, in 1873, that a special examination 
should be made of all the embankments, and that they should 
be divided into three obuses:— (1) Those likely to prove 
permanently remunerative, owing to the increMed value given 
to a large area of land by their oonstruction. (2) Those 
not likely to prove remonerative, but whidi, having been always 
maintained at the expmue of the estate, could not bo. abandoned 
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without hardship to the ryots, aad which ooald be ooostraoted in 
a solid manner at an expense not greater than the amount which, 
at 5 per cent., wonld yield the average annual expenditure on 
repairs. (3) Similar bSndha which should be maintained, but 
which could not be constructed within the above limit of expense. 
It wais also suggested that it might be found desirable to erect 
b&adha at places where they had not hitherto existed. Sanction 
was given to an expenditure of Es. 30,000, and the construction 
of bdndht irrigating 16,000 bighia was completed in 1877. 

Sons. The soils of the district ore (1) heavy clay called karail, (2) 
day called hew&l, kariyS or kathauk, (3) clayey loam called dhmi 
kewH or phulauk, (4) loam called dkua, dkuari, doraa or balmat, (5) 
sandy loam called bahumbhl, and (6) sand or bdl. The clay soils 
of the district are classified as follows : — (a) Kachhud kewdl is the 
typical day soil of ehaur or low lands, which remain too long' 
and too deep under water to admit of paddy cultivation. The 
soil, however, grows all sorts Of tabi crops. Its colour is black, 
(i) Karail or karari is a black, tenacious rich soil, also found in 
^e ehaura, which grows only rabi crops, (c) Dhuari or dhmri 
kawdl is a little lighter than kachhud kewdl and g^rows both paddy 
and winter crops, {dj Gorki is an extremely stiff soil suitable 
neither for paddy nor wheat or barley, which grows only ra/<ar, 
gram, ktdlhl, etc. It has a mixed white and red colour, (e) A 
biiok-ted sod found near the hills, very stiff and impervious to 
water, rather poor, growing only rahar, gram, kuHhi, etc. This 
sdl has no special name. 

The usual loamy soil is bhusai or dhmri or dhua, a light rich 
sdl suitaUe for crops. A sandy soil is known as bdlaum or 
bakumbhri. It is not a rich soil, but will grow both bhadoi, and 
rabi crops. Dhua, balmat ot doraa is a didra soil containing about 
three-fourths sand and one-fourth clay, which yields only inferior 
rabi crops. Alkaline soils are known as nonehhal or iaar, when 
impregnated with saltpetre (Potassium nitrate) ; as reh, when 
iiYipmgnatad with sodium carbonate, used by washermen for 
washing dothes ; and as khamd, when apparently containing 
g/MlinTw sulphate. But there is a good deal of confusion about 
these names. 

RAiwAtT. In North If (mghyr an ample and well-distributed rainfall is 
not so vitally important as in South Ifonghyx, because the area 
under rice is comparatively small. If the rainfall is short, lands 
would not otherwise be cultivated are available, especially 
fw crops ; while didraa and other lands which are usually 
jidd bumper crops of maise, which in other years might 
very posdUy have been swept away or destroyed by floods. In 
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South Monghyr, on the other hand, the main staple is urinter 
rice; a large proportion of the area under oultivati^ oon^ 
of a dry soil immune from inundation ; and here artinoial irriga* 
tion is essential to guard agtunst the effeots of short or un- 
seasonable rainfall. , ,, . „ 

The following table shows the normal areas under the pnn-^«ci. 
dnal crops and the percentage of those areas on the normal imt 
cropped area, ' according to statistics published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1907 : — 
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Tne modt nouceaiiuj jxuuta --- 

small area under rice, as compared with other distncta of Dih&r, 
and the large proportion given up to rabi crops. Bhadm ci^ w 
not of much importance, especially in Gogri thSna, much of which 
is unsuitable for their cultivation owing to the reoumng annual 
inundations. They are, however, Boam to a fi^ly wge ej^t on 
didras and other lands inundated by the spill of the t^gM. 
The soning is little more than a speculation, the cultivator 
hoping that the crop will be ripe enough f or ^ to reap before 
the floods come down, and this happens only m ooo^onal yem. 
A full ripe bhadoi crop is seldom reaped in such lands, but 
when it can be reaped, it is exceptionally tioh, and generally 
enough is secured to save the peasant flrom lo*f. 
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According to the statistics obtained daring the recent settle* 
xnent, the rabi crop is predominant in North Monghyr, averag* 
ing 66 per cent, of the whole cropped urea. Bhaioi crops come 
next with a percentage of 43, and aghani crops lost mth a per- 
centage of 29, falling as low as 19 per cent, in the Teghra thSna. 
The food crops grown ore, in order of importance, maize 21 per 
cent., rice 21 per cent., wheat 15 per cent., gram 10 per cent., 
barley 9 per cent , marua 6 per cent., and among miscellaneous 
crops, potatoes and chillies, which flourish in Teghra and Begusa- 
rai. The proportions of the different crops vary much from 
thtoa to thUna. Maize, for example, is 28 per cent, in Teghr&, 
and only 14 per cent, in Gogri, while rice is 30 per cent, in Gogn, 
and only 7 per cent, in Teghra. The twice-cropped area is 36 
per cent, of the cultivated area, and the percentage is as high os 
41 per cent, in Gogri. In the latter thana much of the second 
crop consists of catch-crops, such as gram and gi*own on 

the rice lands; whereas in Teghra and Begusoroi it is made up 
lai’gely of valuable crops, such os tobacco, chillies, wheat and 
barley, grown on highly manured lands wliich have already given 
a good outturn of maize. Looking at the figures as a whole, the 
most marked features are the largo place given to food crops, the 
importance of maize os an autumn crop and of wheat, barley, and 
gram as spring crops, ami the comparative unimportance of the 
winter rice crop. Settlement statistics for South Monghyr are 
not yet available. The following is a brief account of the princi- 
pal crops olassiHod according to the different heads. 

Ric®. The most important cereal is rice, especially a(,han\ or winter 
rice, which is the main staple south of the Ganges. There it 
is mainly growm in the Kliaragpur pargdna to the east, in the wide 
plain stretching from Jamui to Sheikhpura on the west, and on 
the alluvial land in the Sheikhpura th&na. In North Monghyr 
winter rice is grown cluofly in the Gogri thana, where it 
occupies 25 per cent, of the net cropped area. Much of it con- 
sists, however, of the coarser varieties, which are sown broadcast 
on the edges of jhlh and swamps; though they give little trouble 
to the cultivator, they are less prolific and produce a less valuable 
grain than varieties cultivated elsewhere with greater care and 
at greater expense. 

Bhadoi rice, also called $dihi rice because the period between 
sowing and reaping is about 60 days, is cultivated mostly in the 
south of the district, ordinarily on high and somewhat poor land. 
In the north it is grown in small quantities, occupying 5 per 
cent. of. the net cropped area in the Gogri th&na, but barely 1 per 
cent, in Teghr& and Begusarax. 
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Maize is almost as important a staple as rioe in Monghyri Malta 
and in North Monghyr covers 21 per cent, of the net cropped 
area. It is regularly^ sown in diAra areas on the chance of the 
floods coming sufficiently late to allow of the crop being reaped^ 
and also in low-lying land liable to floods from the Ganges, 

Oandak and other rivers. 

Wheat is cultivated largely in North Monghyr, where it is Wheat, 
most extensively grown in Begusarai thana on lands on which 
the annual inundation of the Ganges loaves a rich deposit of silt. 

In such areas the ordinarily heavy cost of cultivation of this crop 
is to a large extent avoided, and the cultivator is thus able to 
bear with comparative equanimity the chances of loss Uirough 
blight, to wliich this crop is pai-tieiilarly liable. 

Gram is a crop of coupiderablo importance in South Mon gliyr, (tram, 
especially in tlie belt of land bordering the Ganges between llio 
river and the Kharagpur and Lakliisarai Hills. It is also raised, 
though to a less extent, in North Monghyr, wliero it is groifvii 
in the dUraH^ besides being sown as a second crop after rice. 

Barley is niiiiuly (ailtivated in North Monghyr, Iii the Harl«y. 
poorer lands of Qogri it to some extent takes the place of the more 
valuable spring crops wl.ieli Ciin bo raised in otlier thOnos. 

Marud is, imxt to maize, the most important hhndoi crop and Marnn, 
is prinoii>ttlly grown in Noiih Monghyr. 

The most important of tlie remaiuing cereals and pulses are Othor 
arha*\ khchdriy fnatatriy peas, oats, /cido, sd/nd (adirdnj^ pu^wi"** ** 

and kfflt/u, which are grown over a very large area in North 
Monghyr. Of these, hhcHdn^ l)eas, and kuUhi (vulg. kurfhi) are 
gro^TO as second or oatchcroi)s after the harvesting of the winter 
rioe, particularly iu thaua Gogri. The china millet is sown late 
in the cold weather, especially iu the area south-west and west 
of Sheikhpura. It is not of much importance, but it strikes the 
eye with its fresh green, when the main rahl crop is already ripe, 
if not harvested. It depends on irrigation, cliiefly from wells. 

Oil-seeds are the main non-&x>d crop of the district and 
oonsist chiefly of linseed, raiJC and mustard. Iu the cold weather 
the fields in the rafci-growing tracts are yellow with the crop 
last named. T//, or gingelly, is ndsed in the south near the 
hills; and the remaining area under oil-seeds is given up to 
imscellaneouB crops, such as castor-oil. 

Sugarcane is a crop of little importance in North Monghyr, Sogarcans. 
where only 1,300 acres are planted with it. It is cultivated 
prinoipally in South Monghyr, where it is of some importance to 
the north-west and also round Sikaudrft. In 1900-07 it was 
gxonn on altogether 6,800 acres. 

n 
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Fibres. 


Indigo. 


Tobacco. 


Poppy. 


Potatoes 

and 

obillies. 


Cotton is grown on only 400 acres, and jute scarcely at all ; 
but other fibre crops account for 10,000 acres. 

Indigo is practically confined to the Begusarai subdivision. 
In 1901-02, during the course of the recent settlement, it was found 
that, besides a small area of 524 acres in the Gogri thSna, 15,026 
acres, or 4^ percent, of the cultivated area of the Begusarai subdivi- 
sion, were cultivated with indigo either by or on behalf of factories 
in the Teghra and Begusarai thanas. The total area cultivated by 
factories was 15,449 acres, or actually more than the area under 
indigo,— a fact which shows that even then planters were 
beginning to substitute other crops for indigo, and is all the more 
significant, because much of the land under indigo is cultivated 
by tenants on behalf of the factories, and not by the planters 
themselves. This tendency has become more marked during the 
years which have since elapsed, the area under the plant shrinking 
to 6,400 acres in 1908. Sugarcane and tobacco are the principal 
crops substituted by the planters for indigo. A fuller account 
of the industry will be found in Chapter VIII. 

Tobacco is an important crop in the Teghrii thana, where 
nearly 3 per cent, of the net cropped area is devoted to it. In 
South Monghyr it is grown hero and there close to the village 
sites, but not on any large scale at present. It appears probable, 
however, that the reduction of the area under poppy, and the 
opening of a tobacco factory in Monghyr, will lead to a large 
extension of its cultivation. 

Poppy is cultivated only in the country south of the Ganges. 
The total area settled with the cultivators has hitherto shown 
wonderfully little variation, having been always about 31,000 
bigh&9 for the last 20 years. In 1906-07 it amounted to 30,164 
bighd^y and in spite of a bad season, the measured area was 29,200 
bighd%. In consequence of the general contraction of cultivation 
due to the reduction in the export of opium to China, the area 
was limited to 25,000 bighdfi in 1906-07 and one kothi^ viz., 
Amarpur, has been abandoned, this being a large straggling charge 
difficult to supervise and yielding poor opium. Before that year 
, the area under poppy cultivation was divided for administrative 
purposes into four kothis, viz., Mongh}rr, Sheikhpura, Jamui and 
Amarpur, the measured area of which in *1905-06 was 5,427 
bighdif 12,184 bighds, 7,636 bighd^ and 4,634 bigkdgy respectively. 
The district, produces opum of a good quality and it is report^ 
that it is beginning to turn out a letter quality of leaf yearly. 

Among miscellaneous crops the most important are potatoes 
and chillies. North of the Ganges the former ore grown on 
nearly 10 per cent, of the net cropped area of tbtoa Teghrft and 
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oa nearly 8 per cent, in th&na Begnsaiai, while south of the 
Ganges they are produced in large quantities round Lakhiaarai. 
Chillies are grown on an exienaive scale both in Teghra and 
Begusarai, where their oiiltivation oonsiitutea on important 
industry. Driving about the Begusarai subdivision in the proper 
season, one cannot but be struok by the sight of wide stretches of 
country ablaze wth patches of red, where the chillies are lying 
spread out to dry in the sun. In few districts, indeed, are chillies 
so extensively grown or the export trade to Eastern Bengal so 
brisk. 

The normal cultivated area is only 47 i>er cent, of the total Mxtkn- 
area of the district ; but this is due to the fact tliat south of 
the Ganges a large tract consists of hills, and tioiih of the tion. 
Ganges of the swamps in Gogri thana. No loss than 1,422 square 
miles ore returned as not available for cultivation, while the area 
of culturable waste is returned as 260 square miles. There is 
ample evidence of the extension of cultivation both in the north 
and south of the district. A little over 30 years ago the Collector 
reported — “ There appears little doubt that so great is the demand 
for land, that a good deal of land, which ten years ago was consi* 
dered not worth cultivation, has during the past two or three years 
been broken up. I may' mention the broad belt of land adjoining 
the Kharagpur Hills west of the Khamgpur road, and a very 
considerable area to the north-west . of PharkiyA and throughout 
the central parts of that partjana. The jungle lands, conspicuous 
in the survey maps in Pharkiya, are now very generally sf udded 
with fields of com.” The advance made in Pharkiya 
or thana Gogri during the sixty years which have elapsed since 
the revenue survey may be gathered from the fafjt that only 35 
per cent, of its area was then cultivated. Now nearly 64 per 
cent, is under cultivation, and this is equal to nearly four-fifths 
of the culturable area. Much of the laud under tillage has 
only recently been reclaimed, and more might be reclaimed 
were it not for the liability of this tract, to flood, owing to 
which cultivation in the swampy areas is still carried on to 
a large extent by non-resident cultivators called dohatwAr$ or 
pdhikdn/dk&n. 

In South Monghyr the construction of the Kharagpur 
reservoir has resulted in a considerable extension of cultivation in 
the north-east, and in the north-west all culturable land has 
praotically been taken up except at the foot of the hills. Much of 
the waste in this latter tract has been cleared within the last 60 
years to judge from the revenue survey maps, but the process of 
cjearing has now apparently well-nigh reached its limits. At 

h2 
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present, oultiyation in the neighbourhood of the hills is fluctuat- 
ing, lands being tilled one year and abandoned the next. 

In the south there is a good deal of jungle and waste land 
awaiting the woodman’s axe and the cultivator's plough, but 
extension of cultivation is practically impossible without extension 
of irrigation. There are signs that tracts of tdnr land, previously 
cleared of timber to grow kulthi and other pulses, have been 
again allowed to relapse into waste, and are now covered with 
karaunda and thorny scrub jungle. In many places these are being 
cleared for a second time, and paddy fields are laid out in the 
beds and on the banks of the streams w^hich traverse them. The 
Santals of Mahapur Kalan and Chakai are gradually extending 
cultivation in their villages by the system of damming up streams 
already mentioned; and every year sees the further retreat of the 
fringe of jungle towards the higher hills. Where, however, irriga- 
tion is not possible even in this primitive form, the clearance of 
jungle is not synonymous with extension of cultivation. Large areas 
are fit for nothing else but the growili of forest and poor forest at 
that. A few crops of hodo and hulthl may be reaped from land 
thus cleared, but without manure and water oven this scanty crop 
ceases to be remunerative ; and the thin covering of soil, loosened 
by the plough, is washed by the rain into the beds of the hill 
streams, leaving a stony surface and rocks too bare to give 
a hold to even the smallest timber. As an instance of this process 
may be mentioned Dhanwe, a large idhd' of ^hnyana Chakai, 
where the forest has long ago been cleared, and even the paddy 
fields are losing their fertility. It is made up of hummocky 
hills (danigis)^ and the chief component of the soil is quartz 
stone. The stony ground, having yielded a crop or tw'o of kulttn 
to the first clearers, refuses to bear trees, much less crops or grass. 
The result is that the number of cattle has yearly decreased 
owiug to the absence of fodder, and the decrease of cattle implies 
decrease of manure, which must be applied in large quantities 
to terraced paddy fields to make up for the loss caused by 
extremely rapid drainage. Thus the village, though cleared, has 
a diminishing rather thou an increasing productiveness. 
iKPBovs* lu South Monghyr cultivators have adopted two new ideas 
ovLTxvA*^ ii^troduced by the Opium Department, viz., (1) to plough in 
Txov« ridges and furrows running east and west, and sow only on the 
north dope of the ridges, so as to protect the young plants from 
the eadreme heat of the sun; and (2) to sow wheat in small 
quantities round the poppy beds, so as to attract caterpillars, etc., 
from the growing poppy to the wheat. Both these ideas have 
been largely adopted in (he last two pf three years, but the 
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future alone can show whether they will become part of the 
stock of agricultural lore. Otherwise, there is little to ohronicle 
under this head, with the exception of the iutroduotiou of new 
pajdng crops, such as potatoes. The latter have now become 
popular ; and oven in the less advanced tracts to the south, they 
are now grown largely by the Kunjrfis of Jamul, Chokdi and 
Tilwa. 

With the exception of iron roller sugarcane mills, improved 
implements have not come into favour. Formerly the cane was 
squeezed by being passed between two rovolring wooden oylin- 
ders, but the pressure thus obtained wtis weak and uneven, and 
the operation had to bo repeated several times, luid c v:n then 
the juice wtis not wholly ext rac^tod. This orchaio miU has been 
superseded by one of iron, by means of which not only is the 
work done much more expodiliously, but far less juice is loft in 
the cone. The new machine has come into use almosi every- 
where, and the raucous croaking of the old wooden mills, once 
so characteristic of the early spring, is now rarely to bo hoard. 

The value of oateh-crops is well understood, f.c., of crops taken 
off the lands between the crops of an ordinary rotation when 
otherwise the laud would romuin fallow. As an example of 
such eateh-CTops may bo mentioned which is sown 

broad-east in the rivo fields m they are drying up at the end 
of the rains. In this <tase a double advantage is reaped ; there 
is the additional crop of straw and grain, and khca^rt being 
a leguminous cTop, increases tlio store of nitrogen, f>., it odds 
some plan! -food to the soil. Gram is similarly sown in rice 
fields after the paddy has lieen harvested. With the oxooptioii 
of rice, few of the crops are grown singly. As many as five or 
six different crops may be soeii growing mixed up together in 
the same field, such os wheat or barley with Unsold, mustard, 
gram, kJmdri and inaHurh 

The mango is found all over the districi, but it is more com- Favits 
mon north of the Gauges and along its southern bank than in 
the hill tracts, where it gives place to mahm {HattHia lalifolia). 

The mango jiold is very uncertain, but iu good seasons forms a 
considerable portion of the food of the people in May and June. 

The mahuA tree and its products have boon already described in 
Chapter I. The jook-fruit or kathal {Artoenrpm mteyrijotifi) Is 
oommon, and the plantain is found all over the district, being 
especially common in North Monghyr, but the fruit is usuaUy of 
a very coarse description. The paboi-lroe or tdt {Bora%%u% flaheUu 
fer) is very common, and produces vast quantities of tdri (toddy)> 
the fermented sap of which is obtained from the peduncles out 
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before flowering. The date-palm or khajUr is also oultiyated for 
the tAri it yields. The tamarind or imh^ the bair (Zizpphus 
jt^juba)j the iharifd or onstard apple, and the jdm (Eugenia 
Jambolana) are numerous, and their fruit is in considerable 
demand. Among figs, the fruit of the dumar (Fkus carted) and 
gular (F. glomerata) are eaten by the lower classes. Citi'ue acida 
and other species of lime, when properly cultivated, grow to per- 
fection. llie wood-apple or kathbel and the bel (^gh Marmehe) 
are highly esteemed, and are found all over the district. The 
karaunda (Carma carandas) is another fruit tree very generally 
cultivated ; its fruit is used to make a jelly very like red-currant 
jelly, and other preserves. The pine-apple grows only in the 
north of the district. The white and black mulberry yield fruit 
in profusion, and the litchi (Nephellum lichi) grows well ; but 
the oranges and pomelos grown in the district are of an inferior 
description, and seldom worth eating. Peach and apricot thrive 
indifferently, and though the pear tree is found in gardens, the 
fruit is not good. Other common fruits are the locjuat (liikAt)^ 
pomegranate or anAi\ the guava or gaydhn^ which grows to a large 
size, and the papaya or papUd. 

A large number of vegetables are cultivated, among which 
may be mentioned potatoes, cucumbers, brinjals (baigun)^ chillies 
or capsicums, cauliflowers, onions, peas, radishes, garlic, etc. The 
rdmturdi, known to Europeans as “ lady’s fingers,” is grown in 
almost every garden. The sweet melon or kharbujd grows luxu- 
riantly on the sandy didras bordering the Ganges, and the water 
melon (tarbuja) is equally common. The suitability of much of 
the soil for vegetable gardening may be gathered from an account 
of a vegetable and flower show held in the Government gardens 
at Monghyr in 1877. “In order to show what the ground can 
produce when properly cultivated and manured, the Superin- 
tendent, General Murray, exhibited one of the largest groups 
of vegetables ever seen. They were piled up in a pyramid, 
and the base, which measured twenty feet in circumference, was 
trimmed with cauliflowers— each four feet round — potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, lettuces, cabbages, and green peas, which would 
have excited admiration even in Covent Garden. Plantains, 
green coconuts and tomatoes, with capsicums— six inches long — 
formed a second tier; whilst the whole was crowned with a 
gigantic species of cucumber — five feet long— which had grown 
upon the roof of the gardener’s hut.”* 

CimB. The cattle are generally small and of poor quality. There 
i» good pasturage among the hills ito the south during the rainy 

* £• Lockwood, Katmrat Miiiarg, Sport and TrmoeU. 
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seascm and iu the grass lands of Pharkiyi in the dry season, hut 
elsewhere grazing lands are deficient, and the account given 30 
years ago applies to-day. “ Every one who has travelled through 
this district must have been struck with the miserable condition 
of the cattle. Their only chance of getting a good meal is by 
trespassing and eating the growing crops, their usual fodder oon- 
sisting of the scanty graaa which grows along the roadside, and 
the weeds which spring up among the stubble after the crops 
have been cut.” Even in the south of the district the jangle 
yields poor grazing during the dry season, and only those who 
can afford to send them to the north-Gangetic plains iu jMirifuntt 
Pharkiy& keep good stock. There is no attempt at breeding 
oxen, and buffaloes are imder-sized and of poor siomiua. Sheep 
of an ordinary kind, yielding a poor iloece and scraggy mutton, 
are reared to some extent in Olmkai. Horses are suuroe, except 
iu the stables of the larger zamiudars, and even the ordinary 
spavined and cow-hocked country ponies are not very numerous. 
The semi-wild pig and the omnivorous goat aro the most flourish- 
ing domestic animals. The former are kept by Sautals and by 
the lower labouring castus, such us Dosadhs and Musuhars, for 
their own consumption. The latter axe kept by the Go&l&s of 
every village. They thrive on the jungly herbage which is too 
scanty for the support of cattle, and are generally of fair size 
and strong. There is a veterinary dispensary at Moughyr, whei'o 
l,31o cuttle were treated iu 1907-08. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

Lubilitv Sinck the creation of the district, famine has occurred twice, 
PAMiNE. ^ 1874, and there have been two years of scarcity, 

viz., 1892 and 1897. The experience of these years shows that 
the south of the district is most liable to famine, because there the 
people are mainly dependent on the winter rice crop. North 
Monghyr is almost immune, the only portion affected in 1874 and 
in 1892 being the north of the Gogri thana, where there is a large 
area under rice, while in 1897 the whole tract escaped. It would 
appear that in this area short and even unseasonable rainfall is 
less disastrous in its effects than in South Monghyr, mainly 
because the winter rice crop is comparatively unimportant and the 
tenants are not dependent on a single season’s crop but on two. 
The proverb that it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good is 
specially applicable to this area. A late monsoon, which else- 
where means the failure of the paddy seedlings, is usually coin- 
cident with a late rise of the Ganges ; and the result is that the 
cultivators in the long strip of North Monghyr bordering on the 
Ganges get a bumper maize crop. On the other band, an early 
failure of the monsoon, which involves the drying up of land under 
winter rice, coincides with an early subsidence of the Ganges 
floods. The cultivator is consequently able to prepare the soil and 
sow early rabi crops, the money value of which is enhanced by the 
failure of the rice crop elsewhere, as well as by the fact that they 
come on the market in advance of other rabi crops. In the inland 
portions of the same area a comparative failure of the early 
monsoon rains is actually an advantage to the maize crop. Here* 
too, as in the diirm, on early stoppage of the rains gives an early 
rabi season, and as the cultivator relies os much on well irrigation 
as on rainfall for his most valuable crops, the comparative shortage 
of moisture is not very material. The following is a brief account 
of the famines from which the district has suffered. 

Faxivss. The famine of 1866 was most severely felt in the south-west 
Famine of and west of the district, in an area of ateut 1,600 square miles, 
vhere rice is the staple crop. The crop of 1864 failed to a 
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Gonsiderable extent, and, with the certainty of a repeated failure 
in 1866, the market rate of the commonest sort' of rice rose in 
October of the latter year to 11 seers for the rupee. Other food- 
grains became proportionately dear, and the inhabitants of the 
distressed localities began to flock into the town of Monghyr, 
where the gratuitous distribution of food Avas begun in November. 
At the close of the year there was some relaxation of tlie pressure 
in consequence of the gathering of the winter rice, uiid tlio con- 
tinuation of public relief was deemed unnecessary. But this crop 
was also scanty, and after it had been reaped, agricultural labour 
was again at a discount. The distress occasioned by the prevailing 
high prices of food now' began to be felt in a more rcvi^»* ; degree, 
the rate for rice in Mai*ch being lOi to S seers, for puiscs 15 to 
seers and for maize 17 to V6 seers per rupee. In April crow'ds 
of paupers frequented the tow'ii, and next niontli the Municipal 
Committee resolved to undertake some works for the express 
purpose of assislmg the destitute. Ak the object was to give 
employment to those who were able to w'ork, but (*ould fiivd no 
market for their labour elsew'liere, the rate of payment was fixed 
somewhat below the ordinary rates, but no labour was attracted 
on these terms. 

No further relief measures wore attempted till the following 
July, when, in (fonscquence of the disfress lu-eviiiling, the 
gratuitous distribution of food w'us resumed. TIjo juice of rice 
had now riseu as high as Tito 7 seers, of imises 10 to seers, 
and of maize 11 to 10 seers per rupee. JZelicl centres w^ere 
established on the south of tlie Ganges at Monghyr, Jamu!, 
Porsanda, Sikandra, Sheikhjmra and Cliakai in July and August ; 
and on the uoi-th of the Gauges, whore distress ni^pearod later, 
at Begusarai and Teghra in the end of August and September. 
The month of greatest suffering was September, when the price 
of rice still ranged from 71 to 7 seers j)er rupee. In this mouth 
the doily average number gratuitously relieved w'as 2,200 ; and 
in October 767 persons wore employed on the construction of a 
new road between Jamul and Chakai. The highest total doily 
average number of persons obtaining public relief 1 hroughout the 
district at any period of the famine was 15, 450. The distress 
was aggravated by an outbreak of choloni over the whole south- 
west of the district. Deaths from this disease wore very 
numerous, especially in Sheikhpura and Sikandra, owing to the 
crowding together of largo numbers of i>eople, reduced by want of 
food to a very low condition of bodily strength. The number of 
deaths due to disease, assisted or engendered by want, was return- 
ed by the police at 605 and deaths from actual starvation at 642. 
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Famine of As in other districts of Bih&r, the rainfall of 1871 in Monghyr 

1874i above the average, bat it does not appear from official 

reports that the crops suffered. In 1872 the rainfall, normal as 
far as quantity is concerned, was not happily distributed in the 
Begusarai and headquarters subdivisions, while in Jamu! it was 
appreciably deficient. I'he consequence was that nowhere in the 
district were the crops above the average, while in Jamui they 
were decidedly below it. On the whole, the seasons preceding the 
summer of 1873 had not been as prosperous in South Monghyr as 
in the rest of Bihar ; and although there was no actual scarcity, 
the prices current in the latter half of 1872 and the first half of 
1873 show that the food-grain market was from 10 to 20 per cent, 
dearer than it previously had been. This antecedent period of 
pressure must have had, to some extent, an exhausting effect on 
the resources of the people. 

The rainfall of 1873 was not greatly deficient in quantity, but 
it was unequally distributed. In July and August it was in 
excess; in September, when heavy rain is necessary, it w'os less 
than half the normal fall of that month ; and in October there 
was no rain at all. The rainfall therefore was excessive, when 
excess was likely to bo most injurious, and deficient, when a 
copious downpour was wanted. The consequence of this unseason- 
able excess and abnormal deficiency was that only three-eighths of 
the autumn crops were saved ; while the outturn of winter rice in 
the headquarters and Begusarai subdivisions was but one-eighth, 
and in the Jamui subdivision, which is the great rice-producing 
region of the district, but one-fourth of an average crop. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that in January 1874 the prices of rice 
and Indion-oom, the two staple articles of food, were double the 
normal rates at that time of the year. ^‘It is,” wrote Mr. A. P. 
(now Lord) MacDonnell, **a fact pregnant with meaning that they 
were dearer than the prices which prevailed in January 1866. In 
the latter year the high prices of January rose to famine rates in 
April, and all through the summer and well into the autumn 
those famine rates prevailed. The result was a mortality which 
Mr. Cockerell’s figures do not attempt to measure, and scenes of 
ghastly misery, of whibh I retain a vivid recollection.”* 

Fortunately, dozing the earlier months of the year the district 
food-supply received a large addition from the produce of the raM 
oropB, wMch yielded thxee*fouzths of an average harvest all over 
the district. This favourable outturn was doubtless largely due 
to the fact that much of the soil, being liable to inundation, is to 

* Fopd^ain duppljy and Amina Felitf 4m FikSr mmd Mni§mh Calcutti^ 
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a coniuderable degree independent of the rain&ll. This was not 
ell. The moisture in the soil, which brought the vabi to, if not 
full, at least nearly full maturity, enabled the people, herein 
far more fortunate than their neighbours to the north, to sow 
a large crop of subsidiary food-grains, which, the Collector esti- 
mated, covered 10 per cent, of the cultivated area of the district. 
It may, therefore, be said that the district drew, from internal 
sources, a supply of food-grain sufficient, had it been freely avail- 
able, and had none been exported, to have supported the people 
in their usual state for nine months, or sufficiont to have supported 
them in straitened circuiustances over the whole period of the 
scarcity. But the local food-supply could have donei^o more 
than this, it was by no means freely available, and it was largely 
exported. The consequence was a continuous pressure which, at 
times and in particular localities, deepened into actual distress, 
necessitating Government relief. 

The following minute was recorded by the lieutenant- 
Qovemor, Sir Richard Temple, coiicoming the prospects of the 
district, on the 28th March 1874, when nearly all the crops 
of the year had been reaped, and the position of alYairs could be 
estimated with considerable accuracy : Tlie district is divided 

by the Ganges into two xmrts, northern and southern. On 
both banks of the river, especially tlie northern, there are spring 
ci’ops which have turned out excellently well, and thus a 
large portion of the district is plac^ed beyond the reach of 
apprehension. But in tho northern part of the district there 
is a tract named Bukhtiyaipur, included in the ihaua of Gogrf, 
which is separated from the basin of the Ganges by a bolt of 
swamp, and in which the main staple of rice has failed, having 
only produced a one-sixteenth to ono-eighlh yield. In tho 
southern part is also a broad tract, comprising the IhAnas of 
Sheikhpura and Sikandra, dependent mainly on the rioo crop, 
which for the most part failed, having a yield of only three- 
sixteonths. There is also a hilly tract around a branch of tho 
Yindhyas jutting out against the Ganges, within which the rice 
crop has failed, especially near Kharagpur, which belongs to tho 
Darbhanga Rsj. Throughout the district there ore autunm crops, 
Indian com and the like, which last proved indifferent, with a 
yield of only six-sixteenths. 

«<The general situation may be summarized thus. Several 
tracts of the district have lost the greater part of their food-supply 
for nearly a year; but in juxtaposition with these there are tracts 
with excellent crops. There are as good facilities for trade and 
oommnnioation as could reasonably be expected in any district* 
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At present, the poorer classes in the distressed tracts are engaged 
in catting the harvest in the flourishing portions of the district, 
and when this employment ceases, i,e., in a few days more, they 
will probably come in great numbers suddenly on the hands of 
Government for relief. Thus, the period of (histress will be pro- 
bably at its worst from the 15th April till the 15th June, when, 
if the rains fall favourably, emplo 3 rment will be again obtainable. 
But the distress, though mitigated, will last till the produce 
of the autumn crop comes in by the beginning of September, 
after which time it will cease/’ As will be seen later, this 
forecast proved correct. 

On the 24th April it was reported that, except in the neighbour- 
hood of Bakhtiyarpur, the condition of the district was on the 
whole satisfactory. The cold-weather crops had been succeeded 
by a good mahiid crop ; supplies were ample ; and there had been 
no great export of rahi grain, while the number of persons on 
relief works had fallen to 5,304. At the end of May the con- 
dition of affairs was generally favourable, and in most cases 
improved; but the circle officers of Bakthiyarpur stated that “there 
can be no doubt, that, but for the timely assistance of Government, 
many thousands of persons would have died of starvation in this 
circle.” In the beginning of August none of the subdivisional or 
circle oflBcers reported any distress ; tmd a large incoming hhadoi 
harvest was spoken of, except on the low lands near Lakhisarai, 
where this crop was destroyed by floods in the Kiiil. The circle 
officer of that tract remarked: “The cultivators here sow on 
chance every year, and do not get a crop once in five years. This 
year their hopes >vere perhaps raised by the advanced stage to 
which the crop reached, while the result was the more unfortunate, 
owing to the short crop of last year.” On the 3rd October all 
relief had ceased. 

The average daily number of persons employed on relief works 
was 4,210 in December 1873 and 5,227 in January 1874 ; it rose 
to 10,696 in May and to 11,148 in June 1874, and then fell 
sharply to 3,912 in July, 1,972 in August and 332 in September. 
The average daily number of persons gratuitously relieved was 
3,402 at the end of May and reached the marimum of 5,150 in 
the beginning of August. It fell to 2,084 in the first part of 
September and to 100 at the end of that month. Altogether, 
Bs. 4,03,322 were spent on relief, viz., Bs. 83,865 on diaritable 
relief, Bs. 1,32,993 on wages of labour and Bs. 1,86,464 on 
loans. 

Famine of Scarcity oecuired in 1892 owing to the scanty outturn of the 

1892 . winter rice crop of 1891, preceded by a short crop in 1890. 
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Anxiety was felt chiefly for the low tract of country in the 
Monghyr subdivision, on the north of the Ganges, extending to 
the boundaries of DarbhangR and Bhagalpur; but eventually 
relief operations were found necessary only in the extreme north 
of this belt, within the jurisdiction of the Bakhtiyarpur outpost 
of the Gogri thana. Several influences combined to accentuate 
the distress in this tract, viz, (1) the extreme poverty of the 
population in all seasons; (2) the sandy nature of the soil over 
most of the area; and (3) the fuiluro of the rtiius for two eucces- 
rive seasons. The tract covers on area of some 400 square miles, 
of which the western portion is flooded during the rainy season and 
is devoted to paddy. The almost complete failure of tln» paddy 
in 189], after a very small crop of 1890, rendered liie larger 
part of the population wholly dependent upon nay and roots. 

Belief works were started in February 1892, but w'ore at 
first very poorly attended, apparently because of the recollection 
of the relief operations in 1874. In tlint year also Bakhtiyarpur 
was a relief (centre, and the ryots had a vivid recollection of 
how grain carts rumbled into their villages, and tlioy fared moie 
or less luxuriously ; and they fancied they w^oiild be treated in a 
similar manner if they refused to do coolies’ work on tlie roads. 
The numbers on work continued to be low till the latter inirt of 
May, when the excavation of some tanks in the extreme north 
of the district resulted in a sudden rusli of labourers. The 
highest average daily attendance oii relief works (1,810 persons) 
was reached in the week ending the 2iid July. After tlial. the 
situation was so far relieved by opporlune rain and tlie prospect 
of a good hhadol crop, that the number f)f labourers ra]ndly 
dwindled away until the relief w^orks were closed on the 23rd 
July. Gratuitous relief was commenced in the latter part- of 
February, and continued till the 20th August, i.#*., a month 
longer than the relief works. The average daily number so 
relieved was 235 for a period of 24 weeks, the daily number 
seldom falling below 200, but never exceeding 300. 

The following summary of the main features of Hie famine 
is extracted from the final report of the Collector (Mr- C. A. 
Oldham, i.c.s.) : — ‘‘Belief operations were undertaken on but 
a very small scale in a small and compact area. Appearances 
were certainly in favour of expecting that a very large propor- 
tion of the population would rush to the works. From the small 
numbers shown in the rolls, a lesson may be learnt, firstly, that 
after one year’s total failure and a very small harvest of a previous 
year, the people could still manage to tide over the distress. The 
only explanation of this is that they keep a yearis stock at least 
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in store, and this was proved to me on more than one oooasion 
in the villages. Secondly, the remarkable extent to which the 
poorer classes can find means of subsistence from roots and bulbs. 
The remarkable abundance of two roots, chichor and i/sasr, the 
former a bulb somewhat like a very small potato growing in low- 
lying swamps, and the latter the root of an aquatic plant, had a 
very potent effed in allaying the distress. In every village a 
crowd of w^omen and children might be seen digging up these 
roots and drying them for food. I calculated that some 5,000 
people were living more or less entirely on these roots, and the 
very unusual drought had dried up the beds of chaurs which, in 
ordinary years, remain fuU, and so gave access to a larger 
supply.” 

inline of Monghyr was scarcely affected by the famine of 1897, which 

1897. was so severely felt in the neighbouring district of Darbhonga. 
The rainfall of 1895-96 had been short, amounting only to 
33*64 inches, and the crops had consequently been by no means 
full ; but work and money were plentiful, and the cultivators 
obtained good prices for their produce. In 1896-97 the district 
shared in the drought which lasted till May ; in the break in 
the rains from the 20th July to the 20th August, which spoiled 
the hopes of the hhadoi; and in the final drought from the 
24th September to the 31st December 1896. After that date 
there was good rain every month, and the weather was parti- 
cularly favourable to agricultural prospects, though not to the 
mango and mahud crops. Not one in twenty of the mango 
trees flowered, and the ^mhud blossoms being injured by the 
storms of March, the produce was from a half to two-thirds of 
the average. On the other hand, the district was fortunate in 
receiving no less than 11*26 inches of rain in September 1896, 
and the total rainfall from April 1896 to April 1897 was 41*80 
inches. In the end, the outturn of hhudoi was 10^ annas, of 
winter rice 8 annas and of rahi Vi annas, taking 16 annas to 
represent the average outturn. 

In one respect the position was peculiar, viz., that the district 
produced enough food to support its own population, but the 
famine in Upper India and the failure of crops in Eastern 
Bengal drained off the surplus, and high prices prevailed 
not only for rice but for all food-grains, l^e people, in fact, 
suffered owing to high prices caused by exportation rather than 
to bad local crops. Still, though there was some distress owing 
to the high level of prices, the pinch was felt only in parts of 
the Jamui and Monghyr subdivisions. Here, however, the poppy 
wna an exodlent crop, enabling the people to pay their rent^ 
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^viiile they saved their food-grains ; and the Begusand sahdiviaion 
fared well, owing to the good crops of tobacco and pepper which 
are extenavoly grown there. Nothing like famihe ensued, tho 
necessary pabUc relief being afforded by means of a fund raised 
locally and expended on charitable relief. The District Board, it 
is true, started a road from Chakai to Nawfidih in the Jamui 
sabdividon, os a test relief work, in order to ascertain whether 
the ojrening of relief works was necessary ; but it did not attract 
labourers. 

Though the northern portion of tho district is not, as a rule, LriamiT 
liable to suffer madi from short and unseasonable fall, it is ex]>oscd 
to flood from tho overflowing of the Gauges and its affluents. 

In Gogri thana, with the exception of a small area in the extreme 
north, and in tho north-eastern portion of thana Begnsorai, the 
whole country is regularly flooded by the overflow of tho 
Bftghmati and tho Tiljiiga rivers and their numerous tributaries. 

The extent of the flood varies from year to year, but, os no 
attempt is made to grow any but cold-weather crops in the area 
liable to flood, the damage done is confined to years when the 
flood subsides too late to allow- such cultivation— and this can 
seldom or ever happen except in comparatively small areas where 
cultivation is ordinarily precarious. In tho central portion of 
th&nas Teghra and Begusarai floods are not, os a rule, caused by 
the overflow of the Burh Gandak, wliicli flows between high and 
well-defined banks, and any damage that may be caused there* 
by to the bhadoi crops is counterbalanced by the increased 
outturn of the succeeding cold-weather crops. In tho southern 
strip, between the Ganges and the railway embankment, there are 
a.Tiniin.1 inundations, which vary, however, in extent and in point 
of time. Much depends on tho latter factor, e.g., in tho 
floods of September 1904 less damage was caused than in 
those of August 1894, because the crops had already boon par(.ly 
reaped in the former year, whereas the floods of 1 894 oocurrod 
a week or ten days before harvesting could be commenced. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that there is a general 
belief that since the building of the railway embankment, the 
floods invariably do damage, however seasonable they may be. 

In the first place, the embankment confines the flood-water to a 
smaller area, which is thus flooded to a greater depfh than would 
otherwise have been the case. Secondly, it banks Ihe water up, 
preventing it from spreading northwards and eastwards gradually 
as it used to do, without doing any particular harm. Now the 
banked-up water either drowns the crops or flows in a rapid 
ouneut euatward, breaching Undht and, by its rush, damaging 
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Flood of 
1904. 


crops. Apart from this, however, even a destructive flood has 
one compensating advantage in the shape of a rich deposit of silt 
and a corresponding prolific rabi crop in the next cold weather. 

Of late years the most serious floods have been those of 1894, 
1901, 1904, 1905 and 190G. From the following description of 
the floods of 1904 and 1906 an idea may be gathered of the 
general nature of the floods to which the north of the district is 
liable. 

The flood of 1904 was due to the abnormal height to which 
the Ganges rose. It was not quite so high as in 1901, when 
the gauge at Monghyr read 27*75 feet above zero on the i?th 
September; but in the latter year the flood rose and fell 
more rapidly. On the 4th September 1901, the water stood at 
24*67 feet, on the 5th it rose to 25’75 feet, on tho 6th to 
‘26*67 feet, on the 7th to 27*5 feet, and on the 8th to 27*75 
feet; but it fell again so rapidly that by the 11th it was 
down to 24*58 feet and by the 14th September to 17*58 feet 
only. It was over 25 feet for six days only. In 1904 the river 
rose above 25 feet on the 1 4th August, attained 27*25 feet on 
the 19th, and fell to 20*83 feet on the 20th, to 25*75 feet on the 
24th and to 24*58 feet on the 291 h. It was thus altogether 15 
days above 25 feet. Owing to the duration of this flood, the 
maximum attained and the existenee of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway embankment, it was probably one of the 
severest floods ever experienced in the tracts affected. These 
tracts were (1) the country round Begusarai to the west, (*2) the 
country round Gogri to the east, and (3) a small tract near 
Monghyr towa. It will be convenient to deal ^\ith each of these 
tracts separately. 

The flood in Begusarai was mainly due to the fact that the 
Gupta Bandh, an embankment about 13 miles long extending 
from Mahna to Samho, was breached in 10 or 12 places, and the 
Ganges water poured in from the south and west, flooding the 
whole area south of the Bengal and North ‘Western Railway line 
from two miles west of Tilrath station up to Ballia. To the east 
of Balli& the country was also flooded, but this occurs nearly 
eveiy year, and was not due to the bursting of the bdndh. The 
area flooded in consequence of the bursting 6i the bdndh has been 
variously estimated at 67 or 100 square miles. The depth of 
water varied according to the coi^guration of the country. 
In some low-lying places it was B to 10 feet deep ; round 
village sites it was rarely more than 4 or 5 feet deep ; and 
a large number of villages built on higher sites were not touched. 
Tbe state of affairs in Begusarai itself may be gathered from the 
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report of the Collector, Mr. O. A, Oldham, i.c.s. *•' All 
oommuuication between the railway station and the town and 
sabdivisional office was cut off by the floods. The water was 
beyond a man's depth, and a swift current was flowing eastwards. 
Luckily we spied a boat in the distance, which the police had 
brought to render assistance in the town, and which we hailed 
and got into. We first proceeded to some houses where 15 or 20 
people were sitting on the roofs, and as they were in danger of 
being washed away, we took them off in two trips to some high 
land ; and then proceeded throiigli streets to the subdivisionol 
office. Here we found the Subdi visional Officer, Mr. Ward, 
isolated on the upper storey of his house, with the iuin^i.cs of the 
local subsidiary jail on his roof, and records from his subordinate 
offices, thana, etc., in the upper voraiidahs. The flood bad come 
in so suddenly, that ho had aoarcoly had time to save tlie stamps 
and notes in the treasury and the records of his office, tliuna, jail, 
etc. When we arrived, ihe water was 9 inches over the idinth. 
It continued to rise that night, and, to make matters worse for 
the poor people outside, it rained in torrents. Owing to the 
current, kutcha houses were falling on all sides. I decided to get 
to the railway line, os communication might bo wholly cut off at 
any moment and I could better organize relief from Monghyr. 
We got into the boat and tried to reach the station, but could 
make no headway against the current where it was strongest, and 
were driven back to the subdivisional office and resideuoo : the 
office is in the lower stonjy and the residence in tlie upper storey 
of the same building. Next morning, 1 got to the station by 
going down the current in the boat and striking the railway 
embankment. The water was at tliis time more than a foot deep 
over the plinth of the lower storey, and three feet deep around 
the building.” 

The flood was the highest on record in the town, the 
next highest flood there, according to local tradition, having 
occurred some 80 years before, when the water came up to the 
subdivisional office, but did not top the plinth. In 1901, when 
the Ganges reached 28 feet (the record for Monghyr since gauge 
readings have been taken), the Ghipta Bandh was also breached, 
but the water only just reached the subdivisional office drain# 
and did not actually touch the building itself. On this occasion 
the water was about two feet {higher than on cither of the 
previou occasions, and, moreover, the damage done to houses was 
very much greater. 

The tract that suffered most was that lying between the 
Bengal and North-Western Hodway line and the Tirhufc road# 
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Here the water, haring topped and breadied the road in ita 
progress northwards, was stopped by the railway embank- 
ment, and then tamed eastwards, a oonsiderable current set- 
ting in between the road and the railway, which are not far 
ap{^. No less than 1,125 kntoha (mad-waUed) houses are 
knor^ to have collapsed, but the houses in the dtdra, which ate 
built of wattle and thatch, nearly all withstood the flood. The 
hhadoi crops, consisting chiefly of maize, were seriously damaged. 
Much fortimotely hod already been harvested, but of the remain- 
der some was entirely destroyed and in places 50 to 75 per cent, 
was lost. 

In the Qogri tract the flood was due to the bursting of the 
Qogri embankment, which on the ISth August suddenly 
settled, and the water bursting over it, soon made a loi^ breach. 
Luckily the people in the villages on the east of the embank- 
ment had been warned to get their property away and be ready 
to decamp at a moment’s notice, and they bad acted on this 
advice, though very reluctantly, so that no lives were lost. Nine 
villages were flooded, and though a large number of houses were 
damaged, no person was drowned and no cattle lost. The area 
flooded in this port of the district was 13 square miles. 

In the third tract the area affected comprised only !Chagari& 
and its immediate vicinity; but the loss of groin was much 
greater than anywhere else. Here the inundation was due to the 
Ganges flood banking up the waters of the Burh Gandak, and 
the water entered the town by flrst overtopping, and then breach- 
ing, the embankment of the Khagaris Sisauni road, which serves 
as a protection to the town on the west. The breach occurred in 
the evening of the I7th August, and on the morning of the 18th 
the water entered the western bazar, completely flooding it by the 
afternoon of the same day, while by the 19th the eastern extre- 
mity of the town was also under water. 

Berides the above three tracts, severol of the didras in the 
Gang^ were flooded, and in places cut away by the force of the 
current. On 19th August the B&sdeopur Tauf ir didra began to 
out away, and next day some 1,200 persons with their cattle and 
{ooperty were safely brought away in boats to the mainland. 
Hamftthpur and Baghun&thpur didma, ih midstream north of 
Monghyr, next commenced to be oiri away by the cuirent. On 
the 2l8t instant 7 men, with 43 head of cattle and other property, 
were safely brought away on boats from Ham&thpur didra. 
On the 22nd instant, news having been received that Ham&thpur 
was in extreme danger, a Deputy Magistrate chartered a steamer 
and boats, and with the assistanoe the police rescued some 9$ 
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persons, their property, and 210 cattle, leariug no one on the 
didra^ which was subsequently swept away. All iho inhabitants 
of BaghunSthpur didra with their cattle were safely brought 
away next day, and the people were removed without loss of life 
from Cbaintola on the Zamindigri dldra^ which was also being 
out away. 

In 1906 the fl<.>ods which annually visit Phai*kiya pargmta and of 
parts of the Bagusarai subdivision, and which are caused mainly 
by the overflow of the Gtandak and Tiljiiga and by the Ganges 
spill, were unusually early. About the 14th August the Qandok 
and TiljiigA began to rise to an abnormal height, and about the 
same time the Ganges also reached a height of over Ufeet* 

The Oolleotor, who was out at ChaprAon, found on his way book 
to Slhagoria on the 17th that except on very high lands nearly 
ail the villages hod suffered and that the hhadoi crop was prooti- 
oally destroyed. Only in a few villages had the villagers managed 
to out and save some partially ripe marvd and maiEo. A large 
number of people had been rendered homeless and were in grout 
distress, the more so as the outturn of rabi had been very poor 
during the previous season and the bhadoi in 1005 had also been 
nearly a failure. The flood continued to rise till the 19th, 
remained stationary for 4 or 5 days, and began to fall about the 
23rd. By this time the whole of the PhorkiyA pargnna north of 
the railway line, with the exception of a few villages and high 
lands in the north-eastern comer, had been swamped, and entire 
villages were under water ; while in the Begusorai subdivision the 
Gundok, with its tributaiy the BalAn, had done coiisiderable 
damage in a strip of land, about G or 7 miles broad, along 
the southern bonk of the Gandak. 

The area between the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
line and the Ganges, which is liable to inundation by the floods of 
that river, suffered much less, for it has partial protection from 
the Public Works Department embankment near Tcghrft, the 
Ghipta Bandh in the Begusarai subdivision, and the Gogri BAndh 
near Gogri ; and so long os they did not give way, the only areas 
liable to flood were those lying outside them, vis., the area between 
the Gupta and Gogri Bandhs, and the area east of the Gogri 
BAndh. Fortunately these embankments remained intact and 
the Ganges did not rise very high; and though crops were 
lost in places south and east of the Gupta BAndb, the damage 
does not appear to have been as great as had often been the case 
in previous years. 

Altogether, an area of 1,074 square miles suffered from the 
ffoods^ the distress being keenest in parts d BalliA thAna and in 

i2 
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the portion of the Khagaria thana bounded on the east by a line 
from Khagaria to Sarabjlta Ghat, on the north-east by the Tiljugft 
river up to Mohr&gh&t, on the north-west by the boundary of the 
district, and on the south-west by a line from Bakhri to KhagarU. 
South of the Ganges the Kh&^ Mahdl ryots of Binda diara and 
Kutlupur lost their hhadoi^ and much damage was caused in the 
area between the river and the East Indian Railway line from 
Monghyr to Kajra. Loans were given to the (^stressed in 
the tracts most severely affected, viz., the Gogri and Khagari& 
th&nas and the Bakhtiyarpur outpost. It was at first intended 
to fix the average of loans at Re. 1 per bighd and to distribute 
no loan to any ryot possessing more than 10 biyhas; but this 
idea had to bo given up owing to the serious nature of the distress 
prevailing. The average was, therefore, raised to Rs. 2 per 
bighd^ and agriculturists having 20 bighd^ were allowed loans. 
It soon became evident, however, that even this was insuffi- 
cient ; consequently, the average was again raised to Ks. 3 per 
bighdt and the maximum amount which a single individual could 
take was fixed at Rs. 80. Altogether Rs. 56,000 were distributed 
as loans. 

Eubank. The most important embankments are those of the Bengal and 

MiBTs. North-Western Railway, viz,, (1) the main line, which runs along 
the south of the north Gangetic portion of the district, at an 
interval from the Ganges varying from about 12 miles to less 
than a mile ; and (2) a branch line recently constructed, called 
the Mansi-Bhaptiahi extension, which runs almost due north from 
Mansi and divides Gogri thana into two equal portions. Both 
the main line and its extension run along high embankments, 
and there has been much controversy regarding their effects on 
the drainage of North Monghyr and its liability to flood. There 
is, however, a general consensus of opinion that the embankment 
of the main line is, on the whole, a blessing to the country, in 
that it protects the area north of the line from the floods of the 
Ganges — an opinion which is supported by the evidence recently 
collected from lyots by the settlement officers. This question will 
be dealt with more fully later. 

Mmis!- Mansi-Bhaptiahi extension is more difficult. 

Bbaptiahi Its embankment runs straight across the natural drainage line 
Gogri th&na, and the e^dency of the waterway provided in 

meiit, it is a matter of life and death to the cultivators. By an unfor- 
tunate coinoidenoe, the two first years of its construction were 
marked by exceptional floods. In 1905, there were heavy local 
falls of rain, which laid the whole country under water and breach- 
ed the earth-work of the lime in many pl^es. This experience was 
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repeated in a more seriouB form in 1906, when the local floods 
were due to sub-Himalayan rainfall. It will take many years of 
normal conditions to eradicate from the minds of the inhabitants 
of pargana Pharkiya the impression that their misfortunes were 
largely due to the oonstruotion of the new railway. As a matter 
of fact, moreover, it was found, on enquiry, that the allowoneo of 
waterway was insufficient, and a considerable increase had to bo 
arranged for. 

A small area in the west of the Teghra thana is proiocted by a 
Government embankment ; and south and south-east of Begusarai 
town there is a largo triangular area conflned between the Ganges 
and the railway, the major portion of which is proto? by the 
Gupta Bandh, though the existence of the railway embankment no 
doubt intensifies the effects of flood. The rectangular area in the 
south of thana Gogri lying between the railway and the river, to 
the south of the Mansi and Maheshkund stations, is similady 
protected to some extent by the Gogri B&ndh. An acjoount of 
these embankments is given below. 

There are also some small private embankments in some privute 
villages belonging to Babu li^m Bah&dur Singh and in the 
Government estate of Dhanux^ra in the extreme north, besides an ***^”**** 
embankment about four miles long constructed in Amosi village 
in the Khagaria thSna during the year 1903, “These zamindAri 
embankments/' writes Mr. H. McPherson, Director of Land 
Becords, and formerly Collector of Mongbyr, “ are a source of 
much difficulty to the District Officer. The greater portion of 
thana Gogri must, in my opinion, revert to the ummltivated 
condition in which it was seventy or one hundred years ago, unless 
the petty embankments are maintained in such a state of efflciency 
as protect the country from injurious flood in ordinary years. 

They are useless in years of exceptional flood like 1905 or 1906, 
but they give the cultivators confldence and make cultivation 
possible in the average year. When maintained at ordinary 
flood level, they do not, 1 think, seriously endanger the welfare of 
adjoining tracts. In the winter of 1907-1908, about lis. 20,000 
was taken by the Bahaduipur, Shankarpur and BokhtiyArpur 
estates of pargam PharkiyA in the shape of land improvement 
loans, and sj>ent on the repair of estate embankments. The 
expenditure of this money not only improved the efficiency of the 
embankments, but also afforded relief to the imi>overiBhed cultiva- 
tors and labourers, who had suffered so severely from the loss of 
crops and destruction of houses attending the floods of 1905-1906.*' 

The following is an account of the principal embankments in 
the district. 
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Mongi^ In the veBt of th&na Teghz& a OoTennhent emhankoiei^, 

Biadb. sailed the Monghyx BSndh, mne along the left bank of the Bayi 
nTer from the diatiiot bonndaiy to Baraoni, and protects a large 
part of TeghrS th&na from inundation. Farther east its place 
is to some extent taken bj the high road from Teghrft to 
Begosaral. 

Oapta South of the latter place is an old samind&ii embankment, 

^dh. ^bioh was strengthened and repaired after the floods of 1889 by 
the late Mr. Ashutosh Gupta, who was Subdivisional Officer of 
Begosarai from 1888 to 1890. It is consequently known as the 
Gupta B&ndb. It is an embankment about 13 miles long, starting 
from near Garhara and terminating on some high land near 
Saiyadpur below S&mho, a large village south-east of Begusaiai. 
This embankment gives partial protection to a large tract of 
country to the south of the present Bengal and North-Western 
Bailway embankment, but until recently it has never been 
efleetive. In 1891 a proposal was made that it should be raised 
and strengthened, but was negatived by Government. In 1894 
the question of remodelling and maintaining the embankment was 
again raised and negatived, on the ground that the^ construction 
of marginal embankments blocks the spill and tends to raise the 
flood-level and cause damage elsewhere. On the latter occasion it 
was decided not to bring it under the Embankment Act, but 
that the samind&rs might keep it in repair. It was, accordingly, 
the custom for the Subdivisional Officer to issue notices upon 
the zanundars to keep it in repair. This expedient, however, was 
not altogether successful, for the embankment was not properly 
maintained, portions being left untouched or imperfectly repaired. 
Moreover, conditions were made worse, and the danger of allowing 
it to fall into disrepair accentuated, by the construction of the 
Bengal and North-Western Bailway line to the north. This line 
was opened to traffic m March 1900. 

It was found that its higb embankment blocked the natural 
drainage of the country and prevented flood- water escaping to 
the north ; and to make matters trotBe, a large number of tolds 
sprung up to the south of it, which were more or less dependent 
on the imperfect jwoteotion afforded • by the Gupta BSndh. 
The villagers were, in fact, living as they wouldin a protected 
-tract and cultivating the land as if it were properly protected, 
whereas it was not. Their danger was realised when the embank- 
ment was breached in the floods of 1904, the highest flood known 
in this portion of the Ganges. It was finally decided, in 1907, 
that Government should take over and maintain the embankment 
under the Bengal Embankment Act OQt B. 0, of 1882), and that 
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it should be remodelled and raised 8} feet abore the high flood* 
level of that year. 

Further to the east is a diort embankment about 7 miles long, 
known as the Qogil embankment, running from north-west to south* 
east at adistance of about half a mile from the bank of the Qanges. 

It was raised by the District Board a few years ago to protect 
Oogri and a number of villages situated ^tween the Bengal 
and North-Western Bailway line and the Ganges. An emba^- 
ment at Qogrl has existed from a very long time to protect the 
town of Gogri and the villages to the east and north, but some 
years ago the southern portion of it was carried away the 
river, and with it the old town of Gogri, os shewn in thr- original 
survey maps. In 1899-1900 the remaining portion ot the em- 
bankment was continued as a high raised road running south- 
east past Gogri- Jam&lpur to a village called Bahidurpur, at an 
average distance of half a mile from the river. The flood of 
1901, however, breached the new earth-work in the dip where the 
embankment crosses what is known os the Batan or Kauwft kol 
dhir (channel) ; and it was at the same place that the embank- 
ment gave away in 1904. 

After the floods of 1904 a special inquiry was mode by thoRffsetof 
late Mr. G. G. Maconohy, Superintending Engineer, Public Works 
Department, into their causes and the remedial measures required, bulcmrat 
The following extroots from his report give a brief summary of the 
facts elicited, which will shew sufficiently the offeot produced by 
the ombaukmeut of the Bengal and North-Western Koilwoy. 
Regarding tlio tract flooded by the bivaeliing of the Gupta B&ndh 
near Begusarai, Mr. Maconohy ^vroto■— "The trad, bordetiag the 
Ganges as it does, has always been liable to floods. The ground 
is highest near the river, and the fall of the country is away from 
the river, inland, in roughly a north-eastern direction. There 
are no drainage lines leading from inland to the Ganges, though 
there are numerous spill channels leading away from the Ganges. 

The tract is low, and contains numerous dh&rt or depressions, in 
which water lodges.* The natural direction of the flood-water 
which tops the bank is nearly in a north-easterly direction to- 
wards the Burh Gandak, which traverses the country north of the 
railway. It is possible that the flood used not to actually fkll into 
fbis river directly, os there is a low-lying tract between the river 
and the present alignment of the railway, which may have 
received the spill frw the Gandak as well as from tho Ganges. 


* Prapwly fpeaking, s MSr ii not s deprswloo, tSit tilS ckaUsl'vC s wsM- 
soons or lin a a s l w in uis i ^l iy floiHqr tadMrat» 
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Tn any case, however, the diaoharge used to oocur into the tract 
lying to the north of the railway, and the whole volume probably 
fell into the Gandak near its mouth or rejoined the Ganges 
through the low lands in that vicinity. . . It must be concluded 
that when the tract is flooded by the Ganges, the natural direction 
of the floods is towards the lower levels of the Gandak spill or 
of the back water from the Ganges lower down stream. 

This flow is now blocked by (a) the Tirhut road and (6) the 
railway, both of which traverse the flooded tract in a direction 
(roughly) from east to west. The Tirhut road is much older than 
the railway. It was, when constructed, provided with bridges 
to pass the water carried by the various spilb channels from the 
Ganges which it crosses. The waterway provided was, however, 
insufficient, and the excessive scour which occurred through the 
bridges endangered their safety, and consequently Government 
in 1888 sanctioned the blocking up of all the bridges. The road 
has since then formed an obstruction, lying right across the line 
of direction of the spill, but it has to be remembered that the road 
is liable to be overtopped and breached by high floods. When 
the railway was constructed, no waterway was provided, because 
the alignment ran just behind that of the existing road, in which 
there was no waterway. Three or four small sluices were, how- 
ever, constructed to let off the residual drainage after the subsidence 
of floods. The railway bank is raised well above high flood level 
and is not, like the Tirhut road, liable to be overtopped and 
breached, and consequently forms a much more formidable obstacle 
to the flood-spill. . . In IJie flood of 1904 the spill was effectually 
stopped by the railway, which remained intact, and the flood was 
ponded up all along its south ade, the depth above ground-level 
being about 8 feet at Begusarai, while the ground on the north 
side was dry. This ponding up shews beyond question that the 
railway is a complete obstruction to the floods. 

** It may be concluded (r?) that great damage occurred, even 
before the railway was built, owing to the obstruction caused by 
the Tirhut road, though it is hardly safe to conclude, again, that 
the road was responsible for the whole of this damage ; (i) that 
the road only caused obstruction in places, and that some outlet 
was afforded by the overtopping and breaching of the road ; (C) 
that the oonstruotion of the railway has efieotuallj blocked aU 
outlet for the spill, and rendered absolute the partial evils caused 
by the road. The higher the flood, the worse comparatively is 
the effect of the railway, for a low flood might be completely 
blocked by the road, whereas it inevitably breaches in a very high 
flood, while the railway remains intact. There are two ways of 
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preventing damage by future floods, viz., (1) to provide sufiBoient 
waterway under the railway to allow of the floods escaping 
towards the Burh Gandok. This wouldi in a high flood, involve 
the breaching of the Tirhut road, unless similar waterway were 
provided in it also ; and (2) to build up the Gupta Bftndh to a 
safe height above flood-level and of proper section, and thus 
exclude the floods altogether. 

‘‘ There remains an area of about 40 square miles from which 
the escape of the Ganges floods towards the Gandok is jire vented 
by the road and the railway. The damage is less severe here, os 
the flood comes in quietly from the Ganges as the flood rises. 
Still there is some obstruction to the natural direction liie spill, 
and some waterway appears to bo required.'* 

Begording the other tracts affected by the floods of 1904, 
Mr. Maconchy wrote : — The flood at Khagaria w^os caused by 
the Ganges flood backing up the Burh Gandok and is easily preven- 
tible by strengthening the first mile of the Khagaria -Sisauni road 
and constructing a cross embankment .up to the railway line. 
The flooding of Khagaria docs not appear tcj have been affected 
by the closing of the Kasruiya Dhar, as that channel is silted up, 
and the construction of the railway can only have blocked a small 
amount of spill through this channel. The line, however, runs 
in a direction which apparently must shut off a certain amount 
of spill; and if this is the case, some raising of the general flood- 
level must have occurred. Lower down, coming to the tract 
flooded by the breaching of the Gogri Baiidli, there docs not 
appear to have been any blocking of siull by the railway. The 
embankment is an old one, and has been broached before. The 
bonk of the river, near which the embankment runs, has cut away 
a great deal in i)ast years, but this is now said to be stoi^ping. 
Any checking of flood- spill might tend to increase the cutting 
again.” 

As a result of this inquiry, it was decided that the best 
measure to take was to make the Gupta Bandh oilectivc os a flood 
bonk, by renewing and rrising it, and for Government to maintain 
it under the Kmbonkment Act at the cost of the persons benefited. 
A" a Bubsidiaxy measure, arrangements have been mode for open- 
ing a sluice to a culvert on the District Board road near the 
Tilrath railway station and for providingla sluiced culvert under 
the road there. 

The inquiry of 1904 dealt mainly with the protection of the 
Beg^usorai subdivision. Subsequently, (in 1906) another inquiry 
was made by Mr. B. K. Finnimore, Superintending Engineer, 
Public Works Department, regarding the liability of other tracts 
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to inimdatioiL Ab regards the flooda of the Oangaa, he found 
that peisonB owning land to the north of the railway mhanlonent 
agreed that the effect of the railway embankment had been 
beneficial to them. They were opposed to the idea of any more 
openings being made in it, on the ground that the benefit 
derived from its keeping out the Ganges fiood more than 
compensated for its heading up floods from the rivers to the 
north. As regards the Gandak flood, Mr. Finnimore pointed 
out that the general fall of the country is from the Ganges 
to the Gandak, and that, when the latter is in high flood, the 
railway embankment in some places stops its spill, which other* 
wise would spread to the south when the Ganges was not in 
equally high flood. As, however, the Ganges fiood always rises 
in August, and is during that month higher than the Gandak 
flood, he held that little, if any, benefit would accrue to the 
country north of the railway by providing sluices in the railway 
embankment to let the Gandak flood through, because they 
would have to be dosed against the Ganges flood before the 
bheufoi crops were harvested. He further pointed out that from 
LakBhmini& to Mans! the railway bank forms the only protection 
for the country to the north from the Ganges floods. 

On receipt of his report, Government decided not to take 
further action, holding that on opening in the railway would 
have no appreciable effect on the level of the water to the south, 
06 its level depends on the height of the Ganges flood. Speaking 
generally, there appears to bo little doubt that, as the railway 
embankment is unbridged from a point well outside the district 
on the west to within a short distance from IQiagarid, (where 
there is a bridge over the Burh Gandak), and again from this 
point till it reaches the Eosi in the Fumea district, it serves to 
prevent the Ganges floods from spreading over a large area 
to the north, which was periodically flooded before the line was 
constructed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RE24TS, WAGES AND PRICES. 

AccuiiATii: statistics of ront rates aro available only for the por- 
tion of tho district nortlx of tlio Ganges and I ho G ovommont 
estates south of that river, in which survey and stiilemont opera- 
tions have been completed. The result of the proceedings is to 
show the following incidence of rents per acre in North 
Monghyr : — ^ryots at fixed rates, Re. 1-9-8 ; settled and occupancy 
ryots, Us. 2-15-4 ; non-occupancy ryots, Rs 2-10-10. The aver- 
age is Rs. 2-15-0 per acre, while under-ryots pay Rs. 345.4 per 
acre. The incidence of rent rates paid in the diiTeront th&nas by 
settled and occupancy ryots, who form the bulk of tho peasantry, 
is Rs 3-11-1 per acre in Teghrfi, Rs. O O-O in Begusarai and 
Rs. 2-6-9 inGogri, the difference between tho figures being largely 
aooounted for by the extent to which the three thiinas are liable 
to inundation. On the whole, rents arc* lower than in other 
districts of North Bihftr, but this is due to tho strikingly low rate 
of GogrI, in a large part of which there is still keen oompotition 
for tenants ; those of thAnas TcghrA and Begusarai aio moi-e 
nearly on a level with those of adjoining districts. They axe 
lenient in land held under indigo factories, and below the general 
average in Government estates. 

South of the Ganges the rental of lands in the alluvial tract to 
the west is high, rising to lls. 18 per bi^hd of 6^ hdi/ttf i, c., 
nearly Rs. 29 an acre, in the ease of first-class i>oppy land, while 
Rs 10 and Rs. 11 per biyhd is a fairly common rate. In the 
Jamui subdivision, where cosh rents are the rule and produce 
rents tlie exception, the rental is extremely high in many villages, 
owing to an irregular process of illegal enhancement, and its 
inoidenoe varies to an extraordinary extent. The fact that 
rents were originally paid for holdings in the lump, and subse- 
quently q>lit up, appears to be ^e reason for the minute 
shades of difference in rates for practically the same kinds of land. 
The process is explained as follows by Mr. C. L. Philip, i. c. s., 
Settlement Officer of Bihftr. Under the ehakband 
the bolding is an unmeasured area of land oootained 
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within certain 1x>imdaxi6a specified in the patt& under which the 
xyot holds. For these a lump rental is paid, and the average 
incidenoe is not very high. These holdings are most common in 
jungly areas, and the primary object of this system of leasing 
land seems to have been to secure the clearance of the jungle and 
the fullest development of cultivation. The rent in these cases is 
generally increased every seven years more or less in proportion to 
the increase of cultivation. It is probable that the greater portion 
of the area was originally brought under cultivation by ryots 
holding leases of this nature. But when the cultivation within 
such chakbands had been increased both extensively and intensively 
as far as possible, or when, the original lessee having died or left 
the holding for any reason, a settlement was made with a new 
tenant, the land was roughly measured by the landlord and certain 
rates were assessed on each kind of soil resulting in a considerable 
enhancement of the rent for the whole. This process is still going 
on in the more jungly parts, but has long ago been completed in 
the older villages of the lowlands, where most have come under 
the system of measurement and application of rates. 

When a holding has been thus measured, a khaard is pre- 
pared for it, called laggity in which are noted the details of 
each field, ejj.^ its area and location, the nature of the soil, rate 
of rent and total rent. The system is a fairly elaborate one, and 
if carried out in a proper spirit, would be a very thorough 
method of zamind&ri management. But as employed by some 
proprietors, it is often a method of making illegal enhancements. 
The first measurements are mode very roughly, and, in fact, in 
many cases the areas are entered merely by guess-work, being 
considerably under-stated, and the rates applied are nominally 
very high. After a time, the proprietor resolves to re-measure 
the villages, arrives at areas considerably greater than those 
shown before, and applying the same rates, gets a considerable 
increase of rent. When a hggit containing fairly accurate areas 
has been arrived at by the continuation of this process, a measure- 
ment is mode by a shorter laggi; the areas again come out 
greater, and the application of the rates brings out a greater 
rent.” 

In North Monghyr the area for which rents are paid in kind 
is 6 per cent, of the area of the holdings in the case of settled 
and occupancy lyots, 7 per cent, in the case of non-occupancy 
ryots, and no less than 60 per cent, in the case of under-ryots. 
The actual area paying produce rents is 35,894 acres, 2,453 acres 
and 10,119 acres, respectively. Cuxioudy enough, the two small 
and advanced th&uas of Teghr& and Begusarai diow a very much 
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larger peroeatage held on produce rent by settled and ooonpant^ 
ryots than does the large but admittedly backward th&nn. of Gogri. 
The explanation, in the opinion of the Settlement Officer, lies in 
the fact that it is a oommon praotioo for landlords to let out on 
produce rents kdmdt lands, t. lands claimed by the proprietors 
as their own private lands in virtue, in most cases, of the mere 
fact that they ore purchased tenants’ holdings. 

*‘As in Saran, here also, the idea is prevalent that occupancy 
rights do not accrue in lands held on produce rents ; and conse- 
quently it has been the practice, in Teghra especially, to lease 
out on these terms all kdmdt lands with a view to prevent the 
acquisition by tenants of any rights therein. Further, there is 
the fact that in this area most landlords are petty and resident, 
who ore better able to look after their interests in produoe-rent- 
paying lands ; and it was not uncommon to find lands which 
grow mainly the valuable crops, such as tobacco and chillies, 
paying a produce rent, which of course brought in a very much 
larger profit to the landlord, able to see that he got his shore of 
the crop, than would the ordinary rates of cash rent at which he 
was likely to be able to effect a settlement. The landlords failed 
generally to establish their title to have these kdmdt lands recor- 
ded as proprietors’ private lands ; but in spite of this, there can 
be no doubt that so long as they can collect these produce rents, 
they are more likely to recoup themselves for the expenditure 
incurred in buying in ryots’ holdings at sales for arrears of 
rent, than if they had settled them on cash rents at rates even 
considerably higher than the normal. The large percentage of 
area held on produce rent in thana Teghrft is, therefore, in itself a 
strong indication that the petty landlord of this area has a 
careful eye to his own interest. On the other hand, in Gogri, 
where the comparatively backward state of agriculture ought to 
have led one to expect a larger proportion of the area held on 
produce rent, the fact that the landlords are bigger men with 
wider areas to look after, and that the state of the country is 
such that communications are difficult, has successfully counter- 
acted any tendency to settle the newly reclaimed areas on terms 
of produce rent.” 

In South Monghyr statistics showing the area held on the 
payment of produce rents are not yet available ; but the preva- 
lence of such rents is a marked feature of the rent sjrstem. Cash 
rents are, however, paid even in villages in which the payment 
of produce rents is the general custom, and most ryots hold a 
certain amount of land on cash rents. This has b^n one of 
the greatest difficulties of the settlement, for the xyots wish 
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to maroMe the area for whioH they pay cash rents at the expense 
of their produoe-xent-paying area. It is, however, found that 
cash rents are paid for certain well-defined divisions of the 
village, called Ha$ or handhn^ and both cash and produce rents 
for others. Cash rents are almost invariably paid for land 
beari^^g crops of poppy and sugarcane. 

The forms of produce rent most common are ddndbandi^ baUki 
and mankhap. The first is also sometimes called bhdoli ddn&bandi 
or simply bhdoll^ though that term is properly applicable of the 
whole system of rents in kind. Ddndbandi means a system by 
which the crop is valued or appraised before it is reaped, and a 
fixed proportion of the actual produce, or of its value in 
cash, is made over to the landlord, according to the appraisement, 
after the crop has been reaped. Batai means the actual division 
of the crop, according to a fixed proportion, on the threshing 
floor. Ddndhandi is the 83 r 8 tem which is most in favour with 
the landlords, who, by means of various dbwdbs or cesses and 
over-appraisement, manage to secure a very large proportion 
of the outturn — as much as 27 seers in the maund in some cases. 
Batdi, on the other hand, is much sought after by the ryots, and 
the difficulty of deciding whether the custom of a village is 
ddndbandi or hatdi is considerable* In many instances it has been 
found during the settlement in South Monghyr that the ordi- 
nary custom is ddndbandiy but that in case of over-appraisement 
the ryot can demand batdi in the proportion fised for ddndbandi. 
Determined efforts have of late years been made by landlords to 
substitute ddndbandi for batdij often with success. 

In the Jamui subdivision, where produce rents ore taken 
by appraisement of the standing crop, the proportion is 
genendly half and half, though the landlord takes about one- 
sixteenth in addition to the actual rent os ibtcAba or cesses of 
various kinds. In some villages b(UAi nauaatta is found, 
a 9 annas riiare is taken hy the landlord as rent, and 7 aimas 
are left to the ryot; and in one or two instances a 10 annas 
shore is taken by the landlord and 6 annas are left to the ryot. 
'When a ahikmi ryot pays rent in kind to his ryot landlord, 
the actual produce is divided after the crop has been reaped and 
threshed. In such oases the division is 'always into equal 
diaxes, and is called locally kanhat nUf, 

tinder the mankhap system the annual rent is ei^ressed, 
not in terms of cash, hut in so many maunds of grain per bighi^ 
the value of which in at the market rate has to he paid to 
the landlord on the date fixed. This is a partioularly oppteadyie 
torn, of rent to the tenant in bad years, when the onttqm is 
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diort. A less opproBaive form of viankhap is met mtli oooasioDally, 
where the rent is fixed in maonds of grain, without speeifioatiou 
of the kind of grain. Hero, however, the landlord is bound to 
be a loser, as the tenant naturally pays in the grain that happens 
to be ihe cheapest. 

A variety of this Latter form of rent is manhmuia^ i.e., a 
fixed rent of so many maunds of grain on the whole holding, *****^** 
whether oroppel or not cropped, whereas mankhap rent is, as 
a rule, levied only on the area actually cropped. In the Jamili 
subdivision, where this system is known locally as mnnkuta^ the 
cultivator has generally to deliver to the proprietor 12, 14 or 16 
maunds of paddy per bighd of his holding. Instead of the actual 
paddy, the market value of it may be paid, and, in any case, the 
rental must be paid whether a crop has been reaped or has foiled. 

As the rate is very heavy, it is generally found that ryots paying 
these rents are deeply in debt to the landlord, the arrears of every 
year being carried on against their names in the latter's accounts, 
irrespective of whether they have been barred by limitation or 
not. Fortunately such rents are not very common. 

In some ports of South Monghyr a fairly common form of 
settlement is that known as hmtabULdi^ which consists of an^*^*^* 
arrangement that, if the land is cultivated with sugarcane, or 
one or two other crops, the rent shall be cosh at a certain rate, 
while for other crops the rent will be batdi or dmabandi. The 
system is also called paranpheri and nauaakri. Crops for which 
a cash rent is paid under these settlements are onions, chlna^ 
aha and sakarkand (sweet potato). In one or two coses it has 
been found that a cash rent is paid for land growing the aghani 
crop as well os a produce rent taken from the rabi harvest. 

The marginal table giv- 
ing the daily wages paid for 
certain classes of labour 
sufiBciently shows the up- 
ward tendency of wages in 
recent years. Agricultural 
labour is, however, gener- 
ally paid in kind ; and from 
reports for South Monghyr 
it would appear that the 
ordinary wage for unskiUed 
labour is one seer of cleaned 
rice, which, at present 
prices, is equivalent to 
about 2^ annas per day. 


CtaiM of laboaror. | 

1 

1S9I.05. 

1904.08. 

1907H)S. 


A. P. 
(4 0 

A, P. 

A. P. 

Superior maion 

\ to 
(.ft 0 
(S 0 

VG 0 

G 0 

OonuDon •, ••• 
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Superior carpenter 

6 0 

!rs 0 

(V 
(.8 0 
rft 0 

(G 0 

1 to 

C8 0 
r6 0 

Common „ 

i to 

U 0 

i to 

Cft 0 

1 to 
(.6 0 

Superior blackemith ... 

8 0 

8 0 

8 0 

Oommon „ 

4 0 

G 0 
(8 0 

G 0 
(9 0 

Hale oooly 

2 0 

i to 

C8 0 

1 to 
l4 0 

Pemale „ 

1 0 

8 0 

(t 0 

\ to 

s 

ri 6 

Boy „ ... 

1 0 

1 e 

1 to 

It 8 
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a The follcwing xemaxks regarding the supply of labour in 
Monghyr are quoted from Mr. Foley’s Report on Labour in 
Bengal (1906). “Emigrants to non*oontigaous districts of 
Bengal in 1901 numbered 66,837, of whom 9,000 were in 
Calcutta, 4,000 in Burdw§n, 3,000 in the 24-Fargana8, 2,000 in 
Howrah and 1,000 in Hooghly. On the other hand, there were 
6,000 in Dacca, 3,000 in Kangpnr and 3,000 in Dinajpur, which 
Aows that the emigration to Eastern Bengal was conmderable. 
The Begnsaroi subdivisioa on the north of the river contains on 
extremely dense population, but the land here is very fertile. 
In this part the chief crop is the raU, the bhadoi coming next, 
and the winter rice being comparatively unimportant. In the 
rest of the district the chief crop is the winter rice. A cooly 
earns from 2i to 3 annas a day. Emigration from north 
of the river appears to be chiefly to Eastern Bengal, the 
people going away in November and December and returning 
after March. A good many from this part of the district appear 
also to be recruited by the jute presses in Eastern Bengal. 
The amount of labour obtainable seems to depend on the state 
of the crops, and varies from year to year; the number of 
landless labourers appears to be great, since labour is obtained 
from Begusarai at a cheap rate for Monghyr town, but in a good 
year the people are fairly well off, and might not care to migrate. 

“With reference to the rest of the district, the northern part 
of the Sadar subdivision is not to be recommended as a recruiting 
ground, since the available labour is required in the district. The 
Jam&lpur workshops run doily workmen’s trains from JamSlpnr, 
west to E!ajr&, north to Monghyr and east to Boriarpur, and ore 
contemplating extending those. Messrs. Ambler & Co. at Dha- 
rahra also need all the labour they can obtain, and complain of its 
soorrity. In the west and south of the district, however, in 
th&nas SheikhpurS, Sikandr&, Jamui and Ohakai, recruitment is to 
be encouraged, as the land is mostly poor; there are a huge 
number of landless labourers, and the people generally are very 
badly off. There is some rabi in Sheikhpuri, but the land is 
mostly under winter rice. Emigrants go freely to the mills from 
here, and also (especially from the Chakfii th&na) to the coal-fields 
of Giridih and Jherri&, but probably considerably more labour 
could be obt^ed, especially for the mills and for handling goods, 
if it were sent for. The castes which go to coal seem to be mostly 
Musahars, Dos&dhs and NuniSs, besides some Dh&rlus. Labour 
would probably be easily obtainable from January till the rains 
broke. This part of the Monghyr district, I think, therefore, is to 
be recommended for labour of all kinds,” 
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-One oUsB of labourezs calls for special mention, the Awmij/dt, 
laadlesa labourers who bind themselves to life-long servioe. ^ej 
are, in effect, farm servants pven a small pittance but allowed 
a house. The following account, given by the Collector, Mr. Look- 
wood, a little over 30 years ago, is still to some extent applicable 
to this low class. “ The lauds in this district are chiefly cultivated 
by kamiyOa, who are in point of fact bondmen to the landholder, 
liiey belong to the lowest castes, particularly Musahars and 
Dosftdhs. I doubt whether there is a single Mitsahar in the 
district who is not a bondman. I have asked many of them, and 
received the same reply from all. It appears to be the custom for 
every man, directly he arrives at the ago of puberty and wants a 
wife, to receive a few rupees under the name of n from the 
village landholder, and execute a bond similar to that annexed, 
which I procured at a village near Jamn?, and is a fair specimen 
of its class. It is said that not only are the bonds never liquidated, 
but that the landholder would refuse to accept the money if 
tendered ; and, so far as I can learn, the simple clown gets so 
confused regarding what is duo in shape of compound interest, 
that it never enters bis head to liquidate his debt. These bondmen 
are paid about Lie. 1-6 per mensem, and the interest of Ihe bond 
is also nominally taken out in work. The kamti/ds are a lean race, 
and the wonder is how it is they manage to subsist with their 
scanty clothing and insufficient food. But their women all take 
their shore in labour, and the Government roads, sammdAri 
embankments, and wood-cutting keep them from starvation. I 
have on many occasions urged them to emigrate, but they plead 
that their masters will not let them go, and that I hey prefer the 
ills they have rather than to fly to others they know not of.” 

The bond referred to is quoted os a curiosity among contracts. 
It runs: — “Agreement between A. B., a Musahar of village 
Mablepur, pargana Parbatpur, ziU MonjshyY, on the one hand and 
Babu 0. D., ll&jput, on the other. In consideration of receiving 
Bs. 5 in cash, to celebrate his marriage, A. B. hereby 
binds himself to plough, sow, irrigate and reap the fields of C. D., 
and perform faithfully all the duties of a kamiyd or bondman. 
The said A. B. binds himself to continue in the service of his 
master C. D., and never to refuse doing any work imposed on him. 
Morning and evening, day and night, be will bo pres^-nt and ready 
to work, and he will never absent himself even tot a visit to a 
friend or relation without leave. If, on any ooeosion, the said 
A. B. should absent himself, that daj’s work will be placed to his 
debit, and he will be liable for such damages as Her Majesty^s 
ooTuta of law may direct. In addition to the above duties, the 
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said A. B. bindfi himeelf to foraisli the said G. D. with the follow- 
ing commodities, as may be directed by a council of peers of the 
said 0. D. : — thatching grass, bamboo?, strings, wood and other 
things. This deed is executed in good faith, 22nd Asarh 1265 
{i.e., the 18th July 1858)/^ At the time Mr. Lockwood wrote, 
the amount advanced (Rs. 5) was still unredeemed after 16 years’ 
service. 

PaicBs. The prices of food (in seers and chittacks per rupee) during 

the last fort- 
night in March 
for nearly 20 
years are shown 
in the marginal 
table. The rise 
in the price of 
food during the 
last few years 
has been general 
through the 

Province, and is not due to local circumstances. The fall in the 


Years. 

Com- 
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9 
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price of salt is ascribed to the reduction of the salt duty. 

MATBsrAL A special inquiry into the condition of the agricultural classes 
CONDI- instituted during the recent survey and settlement of North 

TUB Monghyr, the result of which is summarized as follows by the 
PBOPLB. Settlement Officer: — “It may, I think, be assumed that the average 
cultivator’s family in North Monghyr has a fair margin beyond 
the mere minimum subsistence allowance: — and any one who 


knows the area will readily recognize that without such a margin 
the effects of the frequent and disastrous floods would be felt 
much more severely then they are, and the vast sums of money 
lavished, more especially in the two western thanas, on litigation 
would not be forthcoming. The same fact is borne out by the 
figures showing the extent of indebtedness ; barely 4 per cent, 
of the ryoti holdings, and only 2^ per cent, of the area covered, 
by them, are affected in whole or in part by sales or mortgages 
> with possession. The total amount of recorded indebtedness is 
under 4 lakhs, which represent less than one-thirtieth of the 
net annual profits of cultivation, or barely half-an-anna in the 


rupee. 

“ The general position may be summed up thus : — The culti- 
vator in Teghrft and Begusarai is well off in spite of high rents 
and extreme pressure of population on the soil, because the soil 
is highly productive, and especially favourable to the growth of 
the more valuable autumn and spring crops; in Qogri rents are 
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low, but land is abundant and gives a fair return Enthout any 
great expenditure of money in cuHivatioii. In lK>tli areas the 
effects of bad seasons more or less counterbalance one another, and 
even floods, which sweep awR3’' or ruin hundreis of autumn 
crops, have their compensating advantage in an improve<l spring 
crop.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OCCOPATIONS, MANUPAOTUBES AND TBADK. 

Acfx>RDiKo to the statistics obtained at the census of 1901, 
66*5 per cent, of the population are supported by agriculture, 
13*6 per cent, by industries, 1*1 per cent, by commerce and 1*6 
per cent, by the professions. Of the agricultural population, 42 
per cent, are actual workers, and these include 8,000 rent-receiv- 
ers, 420,000 rent-payers and 148,000 labourers. Of the industrial 
population 45 per cent, are actual workers, including 14,000 
cow and buffalo keepers and milk sellers, 8,000 vegetable and 
fruit sellers, 7,000 grocers, 8,000 cotton weavers, 7,000 potters, 

4.000 carpenters, the same number of basket and mat makers, 
and 5,000 shoe makers; fishermen and fish-dealers, oil-pressers 
and sellers, tailors and goldsmiths are also numerous. Of the 
professional classes 43 per cent, are actual workers, including 

6.000 priests, 1,300 teachers and 1,700 musicians. Among those 
engaged in other occupations are 12,000 herdsmen, 5,000 pdlki^ 
bearers and 90,000 general labourers. 

During the rule of the Muhammadans the largest landholders 
appear to have been KSzis, Malliks, Mirs, Mirzas and Sh&hs, 
who were given land for services performed, whether military or 
civil. The south of the district was held mainly by the houses 
of Kharagpur and Gidhaur, which have played an important part 
in its history since early Muhammadan times, and have done 
much to preserve the old order of things. The house of Kharag- 
pur, however, has now completely declined, the last of the estates 
being sold up by the Government and bought by the MaharSj& 
of DarbhangS ; and at present the principal landholders south 
of the Ganges are the MaharAjA of Gidhaur and the heir of the 
late R&jA BahSdor of KhairA. In course oi[ time, owing to the 
prosperity of the professianal and commercial classes, the opera- 
tion of the sale laws, and the indebtedness of the landholding' 
classes, other classes, such as Banwars. Agarw&l&s and MSrwftris, 
have risen to the position of zamindars. There are also a few 
instances in which the mendicant or Sanny&si elasses have 
acquired wealth and importance, as, for instance, the Hahants 
of Dolaarpur and of Snjft. Their connection with the land is, 
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as a rule, due originally to the piety of their disciples, who 
endowed the matM of their spiritual gurm with extensive pro* 
perties. Other zamindSrs of recent creation are indigo planters, 
who, beginning generally as tenure*holdeis, become in the end 
proprietors, and, following their calling, constitute a small class of 
cultivating zamindaxs. 

Tenure-holders are principally Bftbhans, lUjpute, Kunnls, 

Sheikhs, Christian indigo planters and Qb&tw&Is. The majority 
of them cultivate the best land in their tenure, while they settle 
the rest with others at advantageous rates of rout, so as to leave 
them a margin of profit after paying the zamiud&r his duos. 

The lessees {thik&dars) were frequently oooupancy in the 

beginning, who thought it best to invest their saving^• in a business 
in which they hod special proficiency. It frequently happened 
also that the zamiudar, being an absentee landholder, found that 
the most economical way of realizing rent from a distant zamfn* 
dari was to give a lease of his land to persons who, being residents 
of the locality and cultivators themselves, bad the eonfidenoo of 
the ryots and could realize rent more easily than a gumdslUa or 
any other hireling deputed by the owner. 

Among occupancy and non-occupancy ryots Bftbhana, Go&Us, 

Koiris, DhAnuks, Brahmans, BAjputs, Kurmis, MArkandes, 

SantAls and the various dosses of Muhammadans bulk largely. 
Agricultural labourers are mainly rocruited from among the low 
castes, such os the Musahars, Bhuiyas, Dosadbs, etc. 

The principal castes engaged in producing fabrics and dross InduwtiUl 
stuffs are the JolAhas and the weaver caste known os TotwS or ‘^***"^* 
Tanti, a functional group developed under the pressure of the 
naturd demand for woven cloth. The DhuniAs card cotton; 
the Bangrez are dyers ; and the Laheris make lac bangles ; the 
ChurihArs also are bangle-makers ; and the PatwA mnlces fancy 
silk strings and fringes. Numerous castes prepare food and 
drink. The Hindu GoAlAs and Muhammadan Ohosis are dealers 
in milk and curds; the Chiks and Easais are butchers; the Telia 
are oil-pressers; the KAndua are grain-parchers; and the llalwAis 
are confectioners. The PAsis tap palmyra and date-palm trees 
and sell toddy ; the Sunris are manufacturers and vendors of 
country liquor ; and the ICallAs and Kalwftrs are Muhammadan 
distfllers and liquor sellers. The ChamArs are the village tanners ; 
while the Dabgars make skin or leather vessels used for ghi^ oil, 
country saddles and the like. The Barhis are carpenters ; and 
several castes work in bamboo, such as the Turis, Earangas (or 
Bongais), and Dorns. Other bamboo*workeiB are the Mahlis, a 
Dravidian caste of labonrers and palanquin bearers, who came 
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originally from Chot& Ndgpnr. The Baraia make the leaf plat« 
ters used at Hindu ceremonies and festivals, and also make and 
carry torches. Among workers in minerals may be mentioned 
the Nunia or saltpetre-maker, Sonar or goldsmith, Lohar or 
blacksmith, Thatera and Kasera (also called Ednsari and 
Eansabanik) or brazier, and Eumhar or potter. 

The chief commercial classes are AgarwalSs, Agraharis» 
M&rwftris and Baniyas. Among Agarwalas the largest proportion 
are engaged in banking, trade, petty money-lending and similar 
pursuits. A few are zammdars and holders oE large tenures, 
but in most cases their connection with land may be traced to a 
profitable mortgage on the estate of a hereditary landholder. 
The poorer members of the caste find employment as brokers, 
servants, and workers in gold and silver embroidery, and they 
take to any respectable pursuit except agriculture. The Agra- 
haris are another trading caste, among whom the women are not 
secluded as among the Agarw&las, but take part in the business 
of their husbands by selling rice, flour, etc. Their business is 
generally that of tradesmen rather than that of bankers. Most 
of the Mlrwaris, who are generally traders from ESljputana and 
Central India, are bankers and traders, and are usually Jainas by 
religion. Among petty traders may be mentioned the Rauniars 
and various Baniya groups dealing in cloth and grain, the Tambuli 
or seller of betel -leaf, and the Kunjr^ or green-grocer. 

The Br&hmans are naturally the most important of the classes 
engaged in a religious profession. They perform the religious 
ceremonies of the upper classes of Hindus as well as of those 
Brahmans who, being engaged in other pursuits, are unable to 
attend to their own spiritual needs without the aid of some one 
especially skilled in the SSstras. Among the literary classes the 
Kayasths rank first. Clerical work is believed to be the original 
and characteristic occupation of the caste, and an illiterate 
E&yasth is looked upon as a creature who does not justify his 
existence. Eayasth tradition, however, puts a very liberal con- 
struction on the expression clerical work, and includes in it not 
merely clerical pursuits of a subordinate character, but business 
management; and estate ta/isUcidra and. paiwdria are almost 
invariably E&yasths. Some E&yasths are in possession of con- 
siderable zamindftris and tenures of substantial value, while 
comparatively few of them ore to be found among the lower 
grade of cultivators. They form the majority of the school 
teachers ; while the Sheikh, Saiyad, Mughal and Pathftn are the 
classes from which the Muhammadan maulm are principally 
drawn. The teaching ol the latter oonrists mainly in the 
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exposition of religiouB texts, and the language taught is Arabic, 

Persian or Urdu. Medical practitioners arc recruited trow 
Hindu Baidyas and Muhammadan Sheikhs and Saiyads, the 
medical sciou(*o pniciisod by the Sheikhs and the Saiyads being 
known as the hakimi system of treatment, while the Baidyas 
practise the Hindu system of medicine. The legal prai^Utionors 
pleaders and tnukhfarny arc mostly Bengalis and local 
Kayasths. The Kayasths form the majority of lower grade 
pra(>tiiionercs, and in the subtlety and skill wliich th(»y freciuenily 
display seem to bo no unequal match to the Bengalis, who form 
the majority of llie higher grade practitioners of the district. 

The pugnacious tendencies of the people, and tlio ple-M.-u-e which 
the landholding classics find in the excitement .u litigation, 
give ample employment to legal practitioners; and the pro- 
fession has come to bo regarded ns one of t he easiest means of 
acquiring a good social jiositioii, a (competence, and, with good 
fortune, wealtli. 

The skill of the. art lisam of Moughyr and the excellouce of Maupfac 
their work have long had more than a local nqnitation. One of ‘ ‘ 

the earliest products of the distriet uow oxtaut appears to l>e the 
blaok stone throne or maHHuU of the Nawab Nrisims of Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa, which boars on one of the 10 facets into 
which the rim is cut an inscription in Persian to the effect that 
“ this auspicious throne was made at Moughyr in Biliar by the 
humblest of slaves, Khaja Nagar of Bokhara, iii Hijra,” 

1643 A. D. Later, in the 18ih oeutury, when Mir Kasim Al! 
made Mongliyr his capital and st?t up an arsenal there, the 
manufacture of iron-work appears to have llourislied. Ivaymond 
(Mustaplia Khan), the translator of the Sair^uf- M nfakkarm (cir. 

indeed says: — “The Kuropean reader may p‘»shibly hear 
with sui'prise that the fire-locks manufactured at Moughyr proved 
better than the best Tower-proofs sent to India for the Company s 
use ; and such was the opinion which the Englidi officers gave 
when they made the comparison by order of the Coimcil of 
Calcutta. The flints were all Rajmahal agates, and their metal 

more mellow.” . 

Mr. Twining, who visited Mongliyr in 1794,^ when on 
way up the Ganges with the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Aberoromby, found much to admire in the iron-ware of the 
Monghyr workmen. ‘‘Iron ore,” he says, “is more preaoub 
than gold to the industrious inhabitants of Monghyr, sustain- 
ing, by its abundant and cheap supplies, an extenave manu- 
factory of iron utensils of almost every description. A rravellw 
from Europe is surprised to see presented to him for sale 
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in the interior of India, knives and forks, saucepans, gridirons, 
and tea-kettles, whidi would not discredit an ironmonger's 
shop in London. But it is not the kitchen alone that Monghyr 
is able to supply, possessing an excellent fabrication of cabinet- 
ware, ohairs, tables, sofas, cots, bedsteads, drawers, etc. — all 
made of a handsome black wood resembling ebony. The 
chairs and sofas, in particular, with cane bottoms, are extremely 
neat, and scareely inferior to the European models after 
which they are made. The oommerce of Monghyr in those 
articles is very extensive'’. lie also informs us that the mineral 
water obtained from the hot springs of Sitftkund was in great 
request, its principal virtue beiug “ its purity and consequent 
wholoBomeness, and also its property of remaining good for a 
great length of time in casks or bottles. For these reasons it is 
not only much drunk by the wealthier inhabitants of Monghyr, 
or such as can afford to send for it, but is often despatched to 
Calcutta for the use of persons about to imdertako a long sea 
voyage. Uu these oi^casions it is either sent olf in large jars, or in 
bottles filled at the spring. I was told that in the latter case it 
would preserve its tasteless purity for more than a twelve month. 
Booollooting, when I heard this, the offensive water of the ship 
on my way to India, 1 resolved, if it pleased God that I over 
returned to England, I would take with mo a few dozens of the 
water of Bit&kund 

From the journal of Bishop Ileber, who visited Monghyr in 
1824, we find that the industries of Monghyr wore still flourish- 
ing. “ 1 was surjirised”, he wrote, ‘^at the neatness of the 
kettles, tea-trays, guns, pistols, toasting forks, cutlery and other 
things of the sort, which may be procured in this tiny Birmin- 
gham. The only thing which appoars to be wanting to make 
their steel excellent is a better manner of smelting and a more 
liberal use of charcoal aod the hammer. As it is, their guns are 
very apt to burst and their knives to break, precisely the faults 
which from want of oaiutal beset the work of inferior artists in 
England. The extent, however, to which these people cany on 
their manufactures and the cduseness with which they imitate 
English patterns show plainly how popular those patterns are 
among natives The mineral water of Sitftkond was still 
exported, some persons in Calcutta dginlring nothing else, while 
mi^ets and pisteds were made and sold at cheap prices, besides 
spesxB, which were even cheaper, one of the best only 
Be. 1-4* The Bishop pnirthsood a numbw of the latter for kw 
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iematBi so that his cabin looked like “ a museuxu of Kartem 
weapons*', llis narrative also introduces us to another industry 
adiioh has now fortunately disappeared, vis., the production of tale 
for use in windows, bloi^ks of talc, which divided easily into thin 
but tough lamina) as trauspanmt as isinglass, being obtabed 
from the Kharag{>ur llills* Thirty years l^efore Ins visit this was 
the only approach to glass usually seen in the window's of houses, 
even of those belonging to Euroiieans.* 

Many of the industriee mentioned by the early writers still 
survive and flourisli; and to them Inive Wen addetl large and im- 
portant industries, sucli as stone quarrying and the manufaduri* 
of locomotives at the great worksbujsi of Jamitlpur. 

The largest indtkstrial i^iuoeni in the district couusis of the tUtl««r 
railaay worksho|is of the hiast Indian Kailway at Jamftlpur. 

These worksho{)6, which hxh the largt^st manufaituring work^ho|s) 
in India, have been established fur the const ruction and nqsur of 
roUing sloik tuid plant (ouuccted with the riiilway. All the 
constituent {nirts of a hx'omotive aui 1 h} cH>nst rut ted then«, and 
railway materials of every dew ripiiou, except rails, are manufac- 
tured from malleable iron, cai^t^iron and steel. The motive j»oa'er 
consists of 31 steam engines (including blowing engiues, steam 
ottgiues and small shunting engines), cledric motors of 

horse-power and 21 electric iraiu^ t»f tuns rapacity. Thu 
average daily number of operatives employcHl in I1)(M5 was 
Iho wages of the native workmen varying from Us. 3 to lU. 50. 

They u'ork from 7 a.ni. to 11 a.m. and front noon to I p.iu., excjcpi 
on Sunday, when then* in a general htilielay, and on Saturday, 
when work is carried on from 7 a.m. till noon. 71ie irem bmudry 
turns out 2,000 tons of castiogH, the steel foundry aWmt 30t> 
tons, and the rolling mills aWmt 4oo tons of iron and stc^:! bars a 
month. Tlie works cover 00 ac;res, of wliifii 10 ar^ea anv rotjled 
over. The value of the products increased from iU 2'l,5t),o0t> 
in 1895 to Us. 54,JK),0o0 m 1000, and w^as lU t>5, 11,778 in 
1908. 

The following account of the slate quarries of Monghyr is si«u 
given by Professor V. Boll in the Ef Ofmnic of Indm : nwrU*. 

**In the transition rocks of the Kbaragimr Hills there is a band of 
slates, from 3 to 12 feet thick, which is traoeablc for many miles 
<mthe northern margin of the hills lietween Uishtkund on the 
east and the Gaura and Amrasoni koi^ on the west. Being for 
tlie most part veiticab it can only be worked by stops on the side 

• H. Ueber. nf m tkmgk IS# Upptr •/ Udio, 
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of the hille, or actual mines. For many centuries (bis slate 
has been worked by the natives more after the fashion ordinarily 
practised with reference to veins of metallic ore than to dejKxuts 
of slate; the i>etty mines and quarries serve to produce an amount 
of slate which is equal to the demand, but the cost is cHTtainly 
high. Its chief employment is for roofing instead of tiles, 
and a largo quantity is so used at Monghyr and the neigh- 
bouring io\yn ; curry platters, etc., are also made from this stone 
to some extent This account was written many years ago 
before the quarries were developed. 

There are now five slate quarries in (ho Kharagpur Hills 
not far from the Dhoralira railway station, situated at Maruk, 
Suklial, Tikai, Qaiia and Amrasani. Those quarries have boon 
worked since 18(51 by Messrs. Ambler Si (\>., who piiraliased 
the Basauni indigo factory from the late Mr. Doaroainl converted 
it into a slutti factory. Formerly, work was carried on in an 
irregular fashion, the stonc-euttors or qiiarrymen dividing their 
time between quarrying mid cultivation. Now all are kept 
oonstauily employed at the quarries, and the slato-dressers, who 
formerly worked on their own accxnuit in Monghyr, Uf»on 
materials purchtised from the firm, are located at the factory aud 
kept constantly employed. At the quarries themselves consider- 
able chougos have taken plact^ a system of tuunelliug aud under- 
ground wwkiug having been inirodueed instuml of open quarry 
working, tunuelled inclines (or adits) being driven into the hill 
sides parallel to the slate strata. This became necessary when the 
outcrops were worked off, and though more expensive than the 
old system, has the great advantage of enabling work to go on 
during (he rainy season. What is even mure impertaiit, llie slate 
being under cover ret aius what is teelmirally ealh d lli<‘ ‘"quarry 
waters’’ or moisture between the laminae oi the slate; this when 
dried up (as it very quickly does under a trojaeal sun) interferes 
with the BX)litiiug into thin aud even {dates suitable for pent 
roofing. The height of the working galleries from floor to roof is 
about 50 feet. 

The stone quarried is a slightly metamorphosed phyllite, 
which, though not giving the thinnest varietjr of roofing slates, 
produces fine slabs, for which a more extensive use is continually 
being found. In 1880 a new branch of the slate business was 
etarhkl, that of enamelling slate, for dadoes and the so-called 
black marble olook-oases, etc. This is not a new industry in 
Burope, iKit it was introduced into India for the first time by the 
firm. The output fluctuates greatly, the average outturn per 
annum during the 5 years endi^ in 1901-05 being 828 tonifi but 
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in 1907 it was 2,286 tons« The labour fopro omployi^l in the 
latter year uumbored o( whom 2o9 workiMl below gmuml and 
126 above grouiul Wages muge from 1 J to 3 aunos daily, l>tit 
many do piotHvwork and eau earn S to 12 annas a day. It is 
reportcil that the industry has gnnit possibilities, Imt that the 
lessees npinnir to bo hsmiH^rtHl by the shtirt terms of the leaiM*H 
granted to them by the pn>prietor, the I>arbhang4 Kftj. 

The south of the dislriet innitains part of the lletigal mien Mwm 
produeiiig area, whieh roughly i^uneidos uith a great bolt of 
schists and a88<H‘iated gneissose granite, some 12 milt^ bn»nd sml 
about (JO miles long, which stretohes from llendi in linr^ribAgh 
district through the soulh-easteni eonier of the tiir >i dislriet 
north-east wnnU to near Naw&dih (JnAjhA) on the Kiist Indian 
llailway in MoughjT. Here there arc I mines at work, ri?., st 
PankatwA in Oadi Mnhesri ojK^ned in IlMuJ, ]lehnr/t (1900), 
KunniA (lOtUJ) and BArTiinosia (1000). The avenige yi«dd during 
the five years ending in ltM»|-0*i was about I tons, as eompared 
with nearly 21 tons in the pri*viouH <juiivpjeiniiuin, the (beeline 
being attributed ehietly to the prodtul being outelasst^l by flint of 
the lla/Aribagh mincH. In 1907 the outturn was 30 J tons, and 
the total uumlier of omployi's was 4o2. Hie men employed are 
local residents who come daily from their homes in the adjoining 
villages. Wages nuigo fnim 2 to 3 nntifis daily for men (avemg- 
ing 2h annas), and are H uiinnH lor women and 1 aiiiia u day for 
children. Tlie largest minis are at Ihdmrri, whirc there arc 
20 pits in rt excavations, varying in depth fnun 0 o> »;o Iwt, and 
ftt Kunriia, wln?re there are cxcuvaliMiis oi tJ to .Jo fert. The 
process ot mining is of a primitiv* chanieter. Thr micfi in 
generally discovered at the expfmi.d out4-roj» id a |«‘gmiititr v#'in 
on a hill fare and is t«db»wed from “b»ok” to “Vsmk'’ by und» r- 
hand sloping, whirli results in tortuous worm liko holes. Tie* 
whole material exlrwted, consisting of mica, nibbish and under- 
ground water, is brought to the surfiwx? by u string of coolies 
working hand over hand <m rudely eonstruded I amb/>o ladders. 

There are some other mi<5a mines not Wing worked at pix-muit 
which belong to the MaharAja lialiAJur of (jidhaur. Ibf^searc 
the mineB known as Naroda (in Behara), Kuchiia. ( -hihira and 
Dehara, of whieh the last includes three mines fonnerly known aa 
Agargheni, I'iparjhama aiid Agpatthal, all situated in mauza 

Behari* 

Not far from the dttUi fjuarrieii «»f Chamhr* ia a hill of «jaiirt- othw 
sow gnmitc or millstone grit, Uie •-t-mo estredid from which is '• 
utilised for grindstonee. lime » slso o*iJorted from Mongbjrr in 
MBsidenble quantities. The cosnest kind is made from iankar 
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or nodular limeetone, whiah appears to have been washed from the 
limestone formations of the ^mBlayas and deposited all or«r 
Bihto during the oscillations of the liveis by s4ii^ it is traTeised. 
l%e stone is burnt in kilns in order to expel the oarbonio add gas, 
and the residue is ooUeoted and sold at a low price. The. best 
limot however, is made from the shells of fresh-water moUoses, 
wMoh are found in groat abundance in the marshes, 
lodigo In Sir William Himter’s StalUlkal Aeeourd of Bengal 
nwafae. in 1877) it is stated:— “The great European industry 

connected with the preparation of indigo has now for a long time 
taken the first place amongst manufactures in this district, arid 
still holds that podlion. The area under indigo cultivation is 
estimated at 10,000 acres, and the outturn at 4,000 maunds, or 
about 143 tons.” Sir William Hunter then (irococdt to quote a 
return submitted by the officer iu charge of the Begusaiai sub- 
division, “ in which nearly all the chief factories are situated,” 
which shows that in 1800 five oouoerus were at work, vis., Man- 
jhaul, Begusarai, Bhagw&npur, Begamsarai and Daulatpur. These 
oonoems cultivated 10,500 bigkin, employed C,400 to 8,400 hands, 
and produced 1,500 mauuds of indigo ; but the outturn in that 
year was very much less than iu average years. In an article 
on the “ Distribution of Indigo in Bengal ” pubUshed in the 
Slatittical Jk/Hirler of 1877 wo find a fuller account of the 
industry, which is as follows : — 

“Indigo cultivation iu Monghyr is believed to be decreas- 
ing, and is now almost entirely confined to the tract of 
country lying north of the Ganges. On the south of the river 
there are only four factories — two European and two native —and 
their manufacture for some time past has been very inconsider- 
able. North of the Ganges 11 factories ore at work— eight being 
under European, and three under native management. The 
area cultivated with indigo in the whole of the district may be 
stated as 15,000 acrets producing on an average 1,500 maun^ of 
mannfaotared djre. It is said that 5^ lakhs of rupees ate yearly 
expended on indigo cnltivation in the district. In Monghyr, os 
elMwhme, indigo is grown on the beet high lands that are avail- 
able, and the cultivation is unpopular with the ryots, as diigtlaaing 
their most profitable crops, lire saiidndiiB,’however, are favour- 
ably inclined towards the planten, who pay a high rent for 
indigo lands; while the low, landless castes, such as Mnashaia, 
Dome and DoeBdhs, get better wages for woik on Indigo oaltiva>-. 
ti(m and manufacture than they could h(^ f<nr in other lines.” 

Even as late as 1901-02 there weie the fdlowing faotmss 
and outworks: (1) Begamwiai, with o u two A s at 
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Baranni, Nawida ‘and Jhamtii ; (2) Bhagirlnpor, having oat* 
vroilcs at Agapor, Sorajpori and Kiitaul ; (3) Harrakh, vrith 
oatworka at Maanadpur, MahnS, Dhabaali and Mati Haair ; (4) 
Ifanjhaal, vrith outwoika at Biahunpur, Blipar and OarhpoiA ; 

(6) Biaaani, vrith oatworka at Bandwir, GamhoriA and Kamilpor ; 

(6) Naj&g&on ; and (7) SadSnandpor, with oatworka at Hitanpur 
and Sarm&atipur. There were alao four oatworka ot faotoriea in 
DarbhangA, via., Meghaal and li&mnagar, oatworka of Daolatpur ; 
Malipar, an oatwork of Mangalgarh ; and Qobindpur, an ontwork 
of Dalainghaarai. Even in the abort time which haa aiuce lapaed, 
the above liat ia mainly intereating from the {Mint of view of a 
local hiatoiian. The number of ruined factory bnildlnga which 
one aeee in North Mongh 3 rr ia a melanoholy ught. The induatry 
ia declining owing to adverae aeaaona and the competition of 
the German artificial product. Moat of the pluntera have 

iliaappeored, and thoae 
left are taking up 
aamindftri and tho 
(niltivation of country 
cropa os well aa 
iu^go. 

The marginal table 
ahowa the faotorie«i 
now (11)08) working. 

The two factories in 
the Mongbyr aub* 
division are both in 
thana Kharagpur. 

Another induatry of recent introduction ia tobacco manafooturo ToUmm 
whidi, it is hoped, will have a more prosperous future. Tho 
Peninsular Tobacco Company, limited, which was formed for the 
purpose of manufacturing tobacco in India, boa recently selected 
Mongbjrr aa its centre, betnuae the town has tho reputation of 
being one of the healthiest plaooa in Hengal, ia adjacent to a 
large section of the toboooo'growing area, and also haa the advan- 
tage of both rail and river transport. Tho site aoloeted ia aitaated 
alwat miles &om the railway station in the Biadeo{mr word, 
and covers 16 aotea, enclosed within a brick walL In May 1907 
work was atarted on the boildings, which consist of a factory and 
a leaf boaae, both 230 feet by 60 feet, a power boose and 3 leaf 
atotage godowna, all lOU feet by 60 feet, and 2 carpenters* shops, 
meaaaring 125 feet by 25 feet. In May 1908 the factory was 
anfficiently equipped to start manatactaring digaaettea. All 
maoluBeiy ia driven by electrical power, for generating which 
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there are a Lanoaahire boiler and two 260 H. P, horisontal 
engines; while water is pumped from wells into a resenrob 
containing 100,000 gallons, and thence into a tank on the 
roof. 

The factory, which is in six divisions and has a fire wall run- 
ning up the centre, has throe storeys, and the ohimney, 108 feet 
high, is a conspicuous landmark. In the cutting room the 
tobacco is prepared and cut by machines, which take tobacco at 
the rate of 300 lbs, per hour. T^e tobacco then goes into the 
machine room, where cigarettes are made at the rate of 400 per 
minute, and from there to the packing room. In this room the 
cigarettes are either pocked by hand, or by machines which print 
and make the packets, and pty k the cigarettes inside at the rate 
of aljout 12,000 per hour. The leaf house contains the plant 
for handling the tobacco as it comes from tlio fields and for pack- 
ing it in hogsheads of 1 ,000 lbs. each, in which it is kept till 
required for manufacture. The caipeiitering plant is very 
complete, consisting of a frame saw* for cutting logs into planks, 
circular and hand saws, planing, tonguing and grooving machines, 
etc. Two buildings have also been erected in the grounds to 
provide accommodation for the European foremen, wlio instruct 
the native labourers in the work. 

The Company purcliascs tobaeoo from oil parts of India and 
has a staff of American buyers from Virginia and Carolina for 
this purpose. The labour force at present numbers from 3lK) to 
400, and efforts arc Iwing made to improve tlie preseni method 
of cultivating and curing tobacco in tlie tobacco-grouing tracts. 

Iron work. One of tlic oldest and most interesting industries of Monghyr 
is iron and steel work, in particular the manufacture of guns, 
which dates back to the time when the Nawab, Kftsim All Khanp 
made the town his headquarters. 

There is a general belief that tliis has long been a declining 
industry. Nearly 20 years ago, for instance, it was reported that 
it formerly flourished, in consequence of the iron produced by the 
smelters in the Kharagpur llill^ but languished when iron articles 
began to bo imported, the iron workers finding more lucrative 
employment in the workshopa of the East Indian Hallway at 
Jatn&lpur. It is doubtful, however, whether the industry is quite 
so decadent as is supposed. At any »to, it appears to be more 
flourishing now than it was 30 years ago, for in 1870 an article on 
Monghyr as one of the trade centres of Bengal stated sp^fioally — 
*^Only four persons during the pa«i year took out licenses for 
the manufacture of firearms, and the amount of guns and pistols 
turned out during that time did not, it is alleg^ exceed one 
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hundred.^’* From Mr. Collin'® Ih^ort on Artn anti in 

Bengal^ it is clear that bj' 1890 the industry hod revived, tho 
average number of guns made niintuiUy being over 2,000. 
••Formerly*", Mr. Collin says, “there were only five shops which 
sold guns at tho surrounding melAa. This was stopp^ under 
the Arms Act, and tho manufacture wtw almost extinguislied. A 
demand for cheap guns, however, still continueil, tmd was supplied 
from abrotul through Calcutta. The Monghyr gun^mivkers conti- 
nued to protest to the authorities against the disabilities imposeil 
on their trade, and tho export from Calcutta of fort>ign guns was, 
it is said, stopped. However this may have been, a demand 
sprung up for Monghyr guns, tdid now in the place of five sliops 
there are twenty-five. They make single-barrelled guns at al)oul 
Rs. 10 each, "riiev no longer make their own iron, but imi>ort it. 
The barrels arc miulo of iron rollcil into a cylindrical shape, 
welded together and tlieii bured. All the pai'ts of tho lock, intflud- 
iiig tlie small sktcwh, are liome inade. "riu' old gunmakers 
object to the new shops which have sprung up and say that guns 
oro now made so cheap that they cannot Ix) safe. They oven 
applied for an Inspector to test the barrels, b*st some fiecidoutH 
from bursting barrels should discrtMlit tho whole trade'*. This 
suggestion, it may ho addefl, was not aeceple<l by the then 
Commissioner of BhAgalpur on the ground that it woidd bo a 
needless intcrferenci' with the industry. 

Coming to more recent times, the returns shew that in the 
five years ending in 1899-1 9*)0 the niimlier of guns and pistols 
exported was ll,o7o, roi»resenling an outturn of 2,^20 per 
annum, which is even bi'tter than the figure quoted for 1890. 
In the next quinquennium, however, f>., in the five years ending 
in 1904-00, the nunil>t‘r fell to 0,82o, this marked dcH^Tease Uang 
attributed to the falling <41 in the demand, owing to the 
greater care taken in the issue of gun licenses, to the com- 
petition of 8Ui>erior weapons of European and Amcriciaii manu- 
facture at eheuXKsr rates, and to the high wages which the 
ojicratives are able to obtain at the railway worksho[>s of JuniAl- 
pur. The i>reseut €;ondiiion of the industry is dest^ribed us follows 
by Mr. J. O. Cummiug, i.e.s., in his Jieciew of the ImiuMrial 
Position and Proipecte in iSengat in lUOS : *• The industry still 

thrives in Cossimbazor, so callc5d aft(;r the Nawftb who brought 
a carpenter from Delia for making gun »ti>eks, from which 
small beginning this gun industry arose. There usc^d to be 
22 shops, but there are now only l.‘i. The annual outturn of 
guns and pistols rose from 2,000 in 1800 to 3,000 in 1897. At 


* Stati«i:cal May, IS76. 
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ptMent^ >the number manufactured annunllj ia about 800. It is 
really wonderful what fine xeaulta can be obtained by means of 
the crudest of methods and the simplest of appliances. The 
gunsmiths complained of loss of custom ; but they appear to be 
sweated by tbe, wholesale Indian firms in Calcutta, about six in 
number, who buy their ({uns at Rs. 8 to Bs. 10 for a single-baml 
and Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 for a double-barrel gun. The guns made 
to order fetch higher values according to their quality. A single- 
barrel breech-loader costa locally Rs. 30, a double barrel bieach- 
loodw Rs. 50. A good workman can earn as much as Rs. 30 
a month Not only guns, but a^ pistols and sword-stioks are 
turned out by the artisans. 

The following account of the method of manufacture ia 
quoted from A Monograph on Iron and Steel Work in the Province 
of Bengal (Calcutta, 1907), by Mr. E. R. Watson. “ Ghin-barrels 
of three kinds ore made, viz., plain, marked with simple twist 
(moira), and damascened. The simple twist is a more or less 
reguUor spiral mark running round the barrel, the marking being in 
the metal just as in damascened work. The damascened barrel ia 
marked all over with small spirals of about i inch diameter. To 
make a plain barrel, a piece of Swedish iron bar is taken and 
hammered into a strip alMut 0 feet long, I inch wide and i to 
inch thick. This is then hammered into a close spiral, such as 
would be formed by winding the strip round a straight rod. 
Neighbouring coils of the spiral are touching. Thus, a rough 
tube is made, the boro being considerably less than required in 
the finished barrel. By hooting and hammering, the coils of the 
spiral are welded together, and the wall of the tube has now 
b^me solid. To prevent the iron being spoilt by so many 
heatings, it is generally covered with mud before being put in the 
fire. In forging the ends of the tube a mandril is inserted into 
the bore to prevent the lumen closing up. The tube is now bomd, 
and for this purpose an implement is used which may be likened 
to a large railway carriage key. The b«urrel is fixed firmly in 
porition, passing through a hole in a largo post, which ia itself 
firmly fixed in the ground. A man now inserts a borer of small 
bore into the barrel and gradually bores throu^ the barrel. 
This operation aorapea the i^ea of the lumen and makes the bore 
slightly greater and more uniform. A riightly larger borer is 
now inserted and the operation repeated, and gradually the hore 
ia made larger and more uniform, until the deai^ sue ia attained. 
This operation must be done gradualiy and generally takes a 
man three days. The outside of the barrd ia now filed up to 
the deoired ahape* 
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“To make a banel -with the nmplo tvut marking, a niunter of 
of .Smediah iron'— say, about ^ to 1 inch wide, | inch thick 
8 to 10 uudiea long— are laid alternating aiih the sane 
nnmber of soft steel atrips of the same width and length, the 
steel used for this purpose being the bends taken fromlalesof 
imported cotton goods, etc. About 10 of these strips are idled 
together and hold together by a soft iron strip, which is welded 
round them. Wo thus have a bundle alwut 8 or 10 inches long, 
3 inches wide and ^ inch to 1 indi dwp, showug the edges of 
the 16 strips at what may be called the surfaces of the bundles. 
This is now heated and gradually hammered into a strip, about 
6 feet long, 1 inch wide and \ to J imh thick, in ouch a way 
that the linos along which the alternate layers of iron and stool 
have welded run the length of the atrip. Ibis strip is now 
welded with one of soft iron of similar dimensions, and the strip 
thus obtained is used for making a barrel in the some way as 
describetl already for the pre]wration of a plain barrel. Of 
oourse, the composite layer is kept outermost. 

“ To make a damascened bomd a number (say, eight) of com- 
posito strips are preparwl in the manner alrea<ly described, but 
they are mwlo of smaller sisto. Each strip is then twisted many 
until it looks like a long screw - say, 3 feet long, ^ inch 
diameter and with a J inch pitch. Those eight wrew-liko rods 
are tied together and forged out into a long strip about 1 inch 
wide and i inch thick. This is welded to a soft iron strip of 
rimilar dimensions, and the comiiosito strip is made into a barrel 
in the way already do8<Tibed. Of course here also I he eomiKwito 
layer is kept outermost. After tlie iMiirel lias Iss u (ilotl up true 
and polished on the outside, the nmrkings are brought out by 
the application of a solution of chemicals known as * English 

"" “ The guns usually produced are single-barrel muzzle-loading 
12-boTO shot guns fired by a cap, the cap-niindo l«cing at the side 
of the breech-pie<je. The breech-pieoo is forged and filed out of 
one piece of soft iron, and is ijuite a complicated piooo of work. 
This is screwed on to the barrel, the screw thread being mode by 
English taps and dies. The largest shop in Monghyr belongs to 
one Buiri Mistri, who is somewhat more advanced than the rest 
of the gunmakew. He can make a very good imitation of alm^ 
mnr inm you will givo him— double bairellod lireof*h4oadet»^ with 
ehoke-boies, etc. I noticed in bis shop a t<»l for flnaUy pohsbiug 
the Ulterior of the barrel, which was very rimilar to the t^l used 
at the Government Small Anns Factory at lahapore f« the same 
poipote, rir , a hard steel tool with a lectangoUr polishing edge, 
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which is packed with piecee of horn, paper, etc., to fit the bore. 
He can blue plain barrels, and temper the lock, triggers, etc., 
80 that they show a play of colours. The locks are generally 
chased with ornamentation after English patterns.'' 

Iron smelting was formerly carried on fairly extensively in 
the Kharagpur Hills, but it was given up there in consequence 
of the im[>ort of foreign iron, the smelters finding employment, 
and getting belter wages, in the railway works at Jamalpur. 
It is still carried on, how'cver, on a very small scale in the 
extreme south in the Chakai tliuna. The smelters, who are 
called Kol M&jhis, obtain iron ore from the l)eds of the bill 
streams and smelt it in rude funiacos in a primitive manner. 
The industry is almost, dead, but the Santal still {^refers the iron 
thus prepared for the head of his arrow. The number of iron 
smelters reliirmHl at the (‘eusus of 1901 was (>4o. 

Gold and silver work is carried on by the local Sonars on a 
small scale, but their work is of a very onliiiary character. More 
finislied articles are turned out at Kharag})ur, where the artisans 
are said to have been introduced hy the old Uajus of Kharagpur, 
The following acc^mnt of (he industry at this place is quoted 
from A Stimogvdph on Gold and Si/rt r U^< rk in thv liengal PrrHideneg 
(Calcuifa, lOOo), by Mr 1 ), N, Mookerji. “ Of tlie souls now 
intheiowm, about one-sixth are actively engaged in the trade, 
out of which they make only a moderate living. That their 
profit is small may be concluded from the migration of several of 
the younger men to larger towns, where their skill is bettor 
appreciated and more liberally reeompeiised. The majority of 
tho jew*ela now made are bracelets, anklets w'itli iimiimerablo 
|>our-8liaped Iwlls that tinkle musically, neoklacc^s, earrings, belts 
and omaments for tho hair and forehead. A favourite means of 
euhan<>ing the offoci of the omaments is to instwt small cubes of 
gold and silver in the design. The surfaces of these cubes are 
brightly polished to rtHM»mble precdoos stones, and have an alto- 
gether daaaling effect when seen in the mass. Another equally 
common trick is to iuters]ierBe the jew\d with small )>ellets of 
burnished silver. Atitr<km are also made. 

But tho thing for which Kliaragpur is most famous is the 
gold and silver fish with a small cavity between the head and the 
body* used for storing perfumes. Lwge specimens of these fish 
are also occasionally used^^as caskets to present illuminated 
addresses in. The chief peculiarities of the fi^ are their extreme 
lightnesa and flexibility. The body conaista of thinly beaten out 
ovals overlapping each otlier. One edge of the oval is scalloped 

• U U hiMdc the IwimI. ’ 
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to resemble the scales of a fish, the plain half being hidden bj 
the scalloped edge of the succeeding ellipso. These are loosely 
fitted on to each other and are kept together by fine wires run- 
ning from the neck to the tail of the fiah. As alternate scales 
are gold^wasliod, the comWned effeot of the gold and silver scales 
flashing in the Bunlight is very pretty. The fish is usually built 
up from the toil, each suooesidvo ring being bigger than the lost, 
till the required length is attainody and the head is then fastened 
to the last ring by two small hinges/* 

The carpenters and cabinet makers of Monghyr liave groat Wood 
skill in making inlaid oliony oaw^s, necklaoes of lioteliiut ww^, *®'^*‘* 
palm wood, horn and elxmy, brooches and bnieelels of tintiqtiatiHl 
shape and pattom. Besides these, they carve articles of fimuiiiro, 
and make boxes, walking sticks, and other smiiU artiedos, which 
are inlaid with patterns in horn and ivory. But the Monghyr 
carpenters do not only ex<Hjl in making inlaid cabinet -ware : tlioy 
are cijually clever in turning out chaii*R, tables, and alminihs at 
prices which make tlie exp<irt of such articles a source of cH>nsider* 
able profit ; and the trade might l>e extended* if the carpen- 
ters could l)e i>er8uad(.Ml to lay in a good stock of woo<l, 
and not use it until it is well seasoned. The kinds of wood 
chiefly used by Uie Monghyr carpenters are ebony, puinAv 
{PferocarjtuB MarHupmm)^ hisfi {DaUnTgut StSHOo) and kathal {Arto* 
car pm m tegr ifolia ) . 

The following oocouni of the industry is quoted fwm A 
Monograph of Wo^nf Carving in Hengai^ (Oaloutta, 190?J) by 
Chevalier O. Oliilanli : “I have obsc^rvtri that the wfxid-wrving 
used for the frt nil ages of housca and for their interior doooration 
is of very pior quality indccri. The roiuvin is easily found in the 
far*! that w'ood-carving, os it is understood in BankiiKire, Bi tux 
and Gaya, is not carrie*! on heie. In reality, then? is no wwid- 
corving in Monghyr but only inlaid work, for which there is a 
fair demand and clever artisans. The small quantity of carving 
nooesBory in ibis inlaid work on small art iebjs of daily us© is mud© 
on ebony or mahogany wood, the depth of the carving not exceed- 
ing the thickness of a nipee; and therefore the worlt of the local 

artisans is not cmployerl on heavy carving in pmdr or iwfi wood, 
such as pillars, architraves, friezes, doors, etc The Monghyr 
carving has a certain reputation for the embellishment of inlaid 
work, and the craft has been handed down from father to son 
for several generations The few famiUes practising it were 
estalilished here in the middle of the 18th century, and they vrw 
bvought to Monghjnr, as the tradition goes, by Mir Kisim with 
his irun-makers. 11 may be supposed then that the wood fittings 
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of the gnus were the only ardoles worked upon in the very 
hogimdng of the indtuby by theee mMtiSj who, it is known, 
exodled in making rich inlaid work on the gtin carriagea. 
When the demand for sooh work oeaaed in the oonrae of time, 
the artiflana deToted themael?ea to other branchea of the induatry, 
and applied their inlaid work to objeota aaoh aa thoae in nae at 
the preeent day/* 

^eralier Ghilaidi mentions the work of two men who were 
considered the local celebrities of the profession’^ in Monghyr, 
and were specially selected to work on the exhibits of the DarbSr 
Exhibition at Delhi. “These men doubtless possess talent, but 
they lack originality. The forms of the articles they make are in 
each case always the same, and the decorative motives are never 
(hanged. Whether it be the cabinet, the table, boxes, brackets, 
ink-stands, stools, frames, etc., the pieces have always the same 
form, the sole difFerenoe being confined to the proportions. 
When we have seen the small stock of these goods usually kept 
in a shop, all the other collections are mere repetitions, with 
more or less finish, which latter factor influenoes the cost of 
production.** 

other minor industries may be mentioned badeet- 
making, which is mostly carried on by the low. caste of Dorns, 
who make neat baskets from wheat straw and fibres of various 
grasses. Fancy baskets of a better class ore also made of siit 
grass and fine bamboo chips woven together ^ith silk or cotton 
thre^ ; this basket- ware attraoted attention at the Melbourne 
Exhibition of 1881. Pottery-making is a regular village industry, 
the artides produoed being mostly porous w'ater vessels. Cotton 
weaving is also carried on in the villages, coarse cloth being 
produced, but the industry is gradually dying out owing to 
the competition of cheap imported piece-goods. Coarse blankets 
are woven by a few families of Oareris, and there are a few dyers 
and^ calico-brandeis, the centre of the latter industry being at 
Bheikbpuri. The same place is also noted for the manufacture of 
tubes (aatcAd) for the hookah or Indian pipe. Saltpetre is 
manufactured on a rexy small scale, and the industry is not 
flcuiidung, ^ There is a small manufadore of mola»e8, the par of 
Oidhaar having a special reputation and selling generally at higher 
pciees than that manufa ctured in other places. Aerated water 
is made the mineral springs near Monghyr and exported. 

Tasss. ^ The district is &voaiaUy situated for trade both by rail and 
fiver. The most important river marts are Monghyr, 8imairi&, 
arf Qogil cn the Gimges, and S^agarii on the Mon- 

ghyr, Barhiyi, Ti J rh is a iai, JamilpiQr, Sheikhpuxft and BarUrjaur 
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an the ohief oentxes of (xade on file mlnrajr, wliile a oouadeiable 
volume of trafiBo pnmnn tid TArftpur (o SulUnganj tfation in Um 
Bhagalpor dufiiot. Monghjr being almoef entizeljr an agrioul- 
toxal diairiot, its export trade consists mainly of agricfultural 
products, the diiof of which are various food*gr«ms, dlseeds, 
gram and pulses, wheat and mustard, ohillies and tobaooo leaf. 
There is also a oonsidorablo export of raw sugar and of ffkl ; and 
a small trade is carried on in Ume, saltpotro and hides, ^e trade 
in hides being oomparatively recent. Slate is exported from the 
qnaxries in the Kharagpur Hills, and much of the khat-Jihae grass 
used for tattU elsewhere is exported from Monghjrr, being eoUeeted 
in the low-lying PharkiyA pargana by the Khanjam or string- 
makers. Tliatching grass is also coUeeted and exported from the 
same locality. The principal imjiortB are salt, pieoegoods and 
coal, the greater part of (ho cool being sent to the railway 
woriishops at JamAlpur. Other imports ore rice, refined sugar, 
cotton twist and yam, and kerosene oil. 

From the south of the distriot tmhvA is exported in large 
quantitios for me in distilleries. S&b 0 grass is out by BanUls 
and Noiyis in the Kharagpur and MahesrI Hills and is sent 
to the mills for paper manufaoturo. Bamboos are out in the 
Batik and Mabosrl llills during January end March, and make 
strong They are sold for half sn anna or one anna eaoti 

to i^grims, who throng the road at this season on their way to 
BaidyAnAth. Bach pilgrim generally takes book with him as 
many as ho can oonToniontly carry, and probably diiqioaos of 
them for a fair profit to his up-country brethren. Mica is mined 
extensively in Mahesri and exported rid Tisri and Qiridih ; and 
the MohArAjA of Gidhaur has a few mica mines in Chakii, 
which are leased out to Bengalis. At NawAdih railway station 
(JhAjhA) there is a thriving trade in biri», nidive oigarettes 
made of a little tobaooo rolled up in the loaf of the kemd tree, 
which is supposed to be very oromatio when used in this way. 
BontAls and NaiyAs get one pice per bindd or small bundle of 
these leaves, and they oan pluok and bring in six to eight bindde 
a day. The tobaooo is imported from Calcutta and from the 
north of the distriot. The actual makers of the oigarettes get 
4 annas per thousand, which they oan cam in a day, and the 
manufaohuer gets Be. 1 to He. 1-4 per thousand for the eigarettea 
from Oaloutta firms. The leaves of the s4/ tree ore also exported 
in large quantitios for the pr^aration of leal-plates, which 
refreshment vendors at railway stations use for serving out fried 
gram and other delioaciea to hungry traveUem. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

Tiix within comparatively recent times the chief highways of 
commorco, and the main routes by which this district wua 
oonnocted with other parts of India, were the river Gauges and 
the road running along its srmthem bank. Local tradition 
aacribos the latter to the Emperor Sher Shah, and it is known to 
have boon the highway along which Miihamm*idan annies passed 
in tlioir marches to and from Bengal and North-Western India. 
The Ganges, however, appears to have been used far more 
by travellers, several of whom have left accounts of the journey 
up and down the river. From these a<.^oounl8 and from other 
sources we learn Ikjw great the cost of travelling, whether by 
road or river, used to be. Those wlio wished to go by road from 
Calcutta, a distance of 301 miles, hwl to pay no less than 
Us. ‘U)(), of whicli Its. 301 represented the wiigcs of j)^/^*/-boarerB 
and the ball! nee tJie lure of the Those who went by river 

had, according to a retuni for a journey of 46 days from 

Calcutta, and its cost deiKmdcd upon how many (fandis or boatmen 
were engaged. For a budgerow the rate varied from lis. 2 to 
Bs. H per diem, while larger Iwots called “ woollocks,*' f.t\, 
uiankn, cost from Ks. 22 to Bs 29 a day. Steam vessels do not 
appear to have gone so for up the river until 1828, when a vessel 
called the llooghly came up from Calcutta; the passage, up and 
dowm, was j^erfoimed at an average si>oed of 4]^ miles an hour * 

Tlio East Iiidinn R^ulway was extended to Moughyr in 
February 18G2, and since tbid date several other lines have 
been constnietod. First a line, now known os the Loop Line, was 
oonstmotod with a great bond to the north, in order to follow the 
Ganges ; and then, when traffic increased, a chord lino was made 
bom Lakhisai'oi to Ehana. Ton years ago the oonstruotion 
of the South Bihir Railway oontinued the line to GayA on the 
west, whore it meets the Grand Chord Line ; and more recently 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway extended its system 

• Ths Good Old Dajt of Honoiiroblo John Cobjioiij (r^iintod. ColcatU, 
W06), Vol. It psge 488, and Vol, II, ^es IS and 28. ^ , 
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fhrough tho north of the district* the lino being opened to traffic 
in 1900. Since (hen tho Company oiKiiing (he latter railway has 
constructed a bniuih line running northwards from Mans! through 
the Gogr! thSna into BhAgalpur. 

The district is, on tho whole, wx*U served by railways, those to Uail- 
the south of tho Gauges being brood gauge and tlioso to the north 
metre gauge. South of the Ganges the Tioop Lino of tho East Rmi 
I ndian Railway passes through tho district from oust to west 
and the l./hord Line from nortli-west to south-east ; while (ho South 
Bihar llnilwav nins through the SheikhjnirA timnu wiMiiwords 
to GnyS, and there is als^i a branch line leH<liiig from Jainalptir 
to Mongliyr to\TO. 

Tlie following are the stations on tho Ix)op lino, pnicocHl- 
iug from east to west, and (he distances In^wtHm them. Tho 
firri stiition is BiiriArptir, 1^91 miles frfuu Caleiitta, and then, 
in order, come Jumalpur ((5 miles), DhorahrA (7 milc«), Kajrft 
(11 miles s Kiiil (10 miles), litikhisanii (1 mile), Mfinkatlni (•} 
miles) and Barhiya miles), the station last named being on the 
western bonier of tho distrid. This line presoiits some interesiiiig 
engineering features. Shortly Ix^foro reaching JamAlpur, it 
passes through the northernmost ridge of (lie Kharagpur Hills 
by a tunnel called the Mongbyr tunnel. This tunnel, which 
till recently was the only one on (he East Indian Railway, 
is 900 feet in length, 2*4 fet't in hoiglit and 20 feet in w^idth. 
After leaving Jainfllpiir, tlie line pnK'efMls for uliout riiiles 
close tt> (he Kharagpur Hills, and lK>iwo(?n Kiul and liakliisarai 
crosses (luj rivc;r Kiul by a fine la(tic<i girder bridge of 9 spans 
of 150 fret each. It then takes u shtirp curve in a northerly 
diroi'tion, and 4 miles further on crosses the Ilalahar river by 
another hit ( uh> girder bridge of 4 spans of 150 feel each. In 
this latter portion (bo line is laid along an embankmr^ni piertxal 
by a nurnlxT of culverts in order to prevent damage from the 
Hoods of the Ganges. 

The following are (ho stations on the Chord Lino and tho chord 
distances last ween them. The hnit siiition is SimaltalA, 217 
milos from Calcutta, and the next in order are JhajhA (11 miles), 
Gidhaur (7 miles), Janiui (9 miles), Manan[mr (10 miles} and 
Kiul (7 miles). From tho latter place, trains run on to Ijakbi- 
sarai and Barhiy-^, which have betm already mentioned under 
the account of the Loop Lino. The Chonl Ijino in this 
district is marked by some steep inclines and passes through 
picturcs^iue hill scenery. After leaving SimaltaU, it runs through 
a pass l^iween the bills, and then through some deep cuttings 
tOl it reaches Jh&j|Ar long known as Nawkdih. The latter 
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station, which is situated near the hills, contains quarters for 
the accommodation of the Company's serrants, and is a changing 
place for engines, a second engine being generally attached to 
goods trains to enable them to ascend the steep incline between 
this station and Bimaltala. The line then runs close to the base 
of the Kharagpur Hills till it reaches Kiul, a large junction, at 
which the Chord and Loop Lines meet, and from which the 
8i)U(h Bihfir Bailway runs south-west to Gaya. 

The latter railway has a length within this district of about 
23 miles, and afit^r leaving Kiul and Lahhisarai passes two 
stations, viz., Ber&ri (10 nxiles from Lakhisarai) and Sheikhpura, 
6 miles further on. 

The only other line in the south of the dibtriot is the 
Mongbyr branch line, G miles long, which connects Jamalpur 
and Mongliyr, and has an intermediate station at Purabsarai, one 
of the fnnhnlds of Monghyr on the outskirts of the town. 

North of the Ganges the country is served by the Hajipur- 
Kaiibar eiftc'nsion of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
system. Proceeding from west to east it skirts the Ganges fairly 
closely for some miles from Bachhwara to Bogusarai. Thence 
it continues duo east to Sahobpur-Kamal at a greater distance 
from the river, which takes a sharp bend south before reverting 
to its easterly course. From B&hobpur-Kamal to Mansi the 
railway follows the river closely in a nortliorly bend, and then 
again assumes a south-easterly direction, roughly parallel to the 
river. There are short branch lines from Barauni and S&hebpur- 
Kam&l to ilio Ganges at points opposite Mokameh and Monghyr, 
the termini being Biiiiaria Gh&t and Monghyr Oh&t, respectively. 
Kxoluding these two short branch lines, the length of the line 
within the distiici is about 7^) miles, and the following are the 
stationa and distauoos between them. 

Proceeding from west to oast the first station is Bachhwar&, 
and then in order come Teghrft (6 miles), Barauni flag station 
(3 nules}, Barauni junction (1 mile), Tilrath (6 miles), Beguaazai 
(5 miles), L&kho (4 miles), Lakhminia (7 miles), S&hebpor- 
IKamal (6 miles), Khagari& (8 miles), M omd (5 miles), Maheah* 
bind (7 miles) and Paar&h4 (7 miles). Barauni is an important 
junction on the line, for a branch lino t<rSimari& Ghat and 
the steamer plying between it and Hokimeh Gh&t estaUish 
communication between the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
and the East Indian Railway. 

From Mand a line has recently been oonstruoted due north 
through the centre of Gogri thana, which will eventually run 
to Supaul in North Bhlgalpur^ and to Bbaptiihi on the Khanwi 
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Ghii IxaDoh of the Beagal and Noith-Weatem Bailway near the 
Nepal frontier. It is expected that this line will he of great value 
to the distriot in providing direct oommunioation across a traot 
intersected bj numerous rivers and channels, which now render 
traffic by road most difficult. 

Hie Bengal and North*Woatem Railway Company haa also 
surveyed a railway from Darbhangi to KhagatU, but the project 
has not yet been sanctioned. Sanction has, however, been given 
recently to the construction of lines from Sanharpurft to Samisti- 
pur and to Laheria Sarai (Darbhang&) ri<i Singhai, and land is to 
be taken up for these extensions. 

The District Board maintains the main roads, which have an i 
aggregate length of 1,844 miles, miles being metalled and 
1,253} mUes unmotollod, besides a number of village roads, chiefly 
rough unmetalled tracks, with a total length of 207 miles. South 
of the Ganges the principal roads radiate from throe centres, via., 
Monghjrr, Lakhisarni and Jamui. The following are the most 
important roads from kfonghjrr : — (1) The Bhagolpur road, 
extending in this district from Monghyr to Qhorgh&t, with a 
length of 15} miles, of which the first 12} miles have been 
metalled. It passes by Mah&deo Bazar and BariSrpur, where there 
is an old inspection bungalow at the 11th mile, and by Kalyftn* 
pur 12 j miles from Monghyr. The rood is believed to date back 
to the Muhammadan period, and has trees ))lanted on both sides 
up to the 14ih mile. (2) The Patna road, extending from 
Monghyr to Barhiy&, with a length of 3tt miles, of which 2 miles 
axe metalled. It passes by B^&, Surajgarhft, and Bolgudar, 
and crosses the Dakra Nullah at the 4th mile, the Qandri in 
the 20th, the Kiul in the 2Hth and tlie Uahihor river in the 31st 
mile. Hieso rivers all have ferries, except the Kiul, which, 
however, is fordable when the floods subude. There sze inspeo* 
tion bungalows at BahS in the 12th mile and SurajgariU in 
the 20th mile. (3) The Kharagpur rood, 23 miles long, leading 
from Monghyr via BariSrpur to Kharagpur. The first portion 
of this road as far as BarUrpur is the first section of the Bh&^pur 
road mentioned above, and the second portion of the road, which 
is 11} miles long, runs from Bari&rpur to Kharagpur. The roud 
is metalled throughout and crosses the river Man doio to Khstag- 
puz by a stone concrete causeway 195 feet long. At Kharagpur 
there is an infraction bungalow. This ro^ is continued to 
Guddih 18} miles from Kharagpur, and thenoe to MsUepur 10} 
miles farther on. At OangUt in the 3th mile there is u hranoh 
road leading esatvmrds to Sangr&mpur, and thence a road 20 miles 
long leads northwards to SulUnganj in the Bhigalpur distriot. 
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The follonring are the chief roads leading from Lakhisaru : — 
(1) The Jamul road, 21^ miles long, of which 2 miles are metalled. 
It paases through Monjhwo, where there is an inspection bunga* 
low, and there is another inspection bungalow at lAkhisarai. (2) 
The Sikondra rood, which is au unmotalled road, is 134 miles 
long. 

The following are the principal roods from Jamu! : — (1) 
The 6heikhpur& road, 20 miles long, which extends from Jamui 
to Shoikhpar& ria Sikandra. There arc inspection bungalows at 
Jamtii, Sikandrft (121 miles from JamQl; and Girliiiida (1 mile 
from Sheiklipiira). From Sheiklipura there is a continuation of 
this road, 11 miles long, running north-cast to 15arbigh6 on the 
border of the Qaya district ; and from Sikandr& another brandi 
road leads duo oast to the Ouya district. (2) The Santal l^arga- 
nas rood, 30 miles long, which extends from Jamil! to Punhasi 
on the }x>rders of the Santal Parganos. It crosses the river 
Kiul in the 3rd, the Suklina in the 0th, and the Baniar in the 
18th mile, those throe streams being unbridged. It then {nissos 
through Batiil, wh(?re there is an inR]>ection bungalow at the 
23rd mile. Proceeding southwards, it runs over the Bati& pass 
and continues thixuigh hills and jungle, and over throe unbridged 
streams, to Chak&i at the 32iid mile, where there is another 
inspection bungalow. It tluui branches off to tlie south-east to 
Punhosi, 8 miles from Oliakai, and thence to Beoghar. There 
are several imix>rtant branch roads ooiineelud with this road, 
via., from Uatis a cross-road to Jhajha (Xawadih), miles 
long, a cross-road from Chakai to 8imaltala, 11 miles long, and 
another road from Chakili to Bhamardili on the borders of the 
Uaz^rib9gh district, 8 miles long. 

North of the Ganges there arc 708 miles of roods, which 
gives pracftioally half a mile of rood to every square mile of 
superficial area. Only 43 miles, however, ars bridged and drained 
throughout, including 13 miles of metalled road ; 208 miles 
are embanked and partly bridged and drained ; the remainder 
uro surface and fair-weather roads. Tlie main roods are: — 

(1) Tlie Tirhut rood, 45^ miles long, extending from Steamer 
Uhftt on the Ganges, north of Monghyr town, through Tilwar 
to Basidpur. It passes through Liakhmini&,* BalUa, Begusarai 
and T^hrft, all important markets, bat it has lost much of its 
importance owing to the railway, with which it runs parallel. 

(2) The RnserR-Gc^i road, 56 miles long, which runs roughly 
parallel to the road just mentioned. It starts from BuserS in 
the DarUiani^ district and passes through Derarift, Barifirpur, 
Manjhanl, Parihftrfi, Khagazift and GogrI. This road is the 
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nudn route Uiroogh the ooutro of North Monghyr. (3) Tbo 
Nepftl road, 16 1 luilos long, from ItlanBi lo Bekhtiy&rpur and 
Balhi on the Bhigalpur border. Thonoe it oontinuos north 
through tbo Bfa&g(dpur district to Snpaul, Bhaptiftlii, and 
Kandauli on the NopSl frontier. 

In th&na Teghrft, and in tho western and eastern portions of 
thtna Bcgusarai, there are numerous branch roads providing 
fairly easy comiuiwication from ouu part to another and to 
tho railway lino; but with tho exception of tho Nopal road, 

Oogri th&na is pmotically witliout moiuis of communication other 
than surfttco and fair-weather roads. 'Jho nature of tho country, 
tho numerous streams, and tho liability of tlie whole of the control 
area to inundation make tlic cost of embanked roads prohibitive. 

Tlio ditficulties and oxtK'uso of rood-makiitg in this area may 
be gathered from fl>o fact that in tho first ciglit miles of tbo 
Nop&l roa<l fnun ^fansi even in tho driest weatlier throe ferries, 
oud for tho greater part of the year, five ferries have to be 
maiatain<<d. 

Tlio (Jauges, which intersects tho district from west to cast for Wstbh 
over 70 miles, is navigable at all soosons <if the year for river ®°***'®'’* 
steamers and the birgest country boats. A considerable river, 
bomo tra»lo is carried on, the steamors of tho India Ooucnil and 
llivor Steam Navigation Companies conveying goods and possun* 
gors to a numlier of places bt-tween Calcutta and I’atna. The 
East Indian Itailwuy also maiutaiiis a ferry sbwiior service aorws 
tho Ganges from Moiighyr to the opposite bink of the Ganges 
and to KhagariA and Gogri. Another steamer servioe connects 
Mok&meh Ghat on the East Indian Uailway with Siniaria Ghat 
on the Bengal and N'orth-Wi-stern Kuilway. 

Tho Little Gandak is navigable for large country boots all the 
year round, but is only uiH)d by river steamers us fur as KhagariA, 
a few miles from its junction with the Giuigos. During Uie 
dry season tho chunneB at tho entrance become unnavigablu 
for river steamers, and dredging is retjuired to allow for their 
passage throughout the year. The TiljugA is also navigable for 
couniry-boats all tht^ year round, but only small craft, of lU tons 
burden can ply on it during the hot w'eather. It is not used by 
river steamers, (be number of snogs in the river lied for the flirt 
few miles being an obstrurtion to navigat ion. In lfl02>03, the 
India General Htoam Navigation Company tried to run rtotunen 
up to Dhamahra GhAt from the Ganges at the Kosi Bridge, in 
order to tap the largo grain export trafflo of the adjoining 
oountiy; but the ex^ieriment proved a failure. Boots oie also 
loigely used as a moons of oommunioation in the northern 
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portion tiie dutrici, iriiere a largo uoa remains under irater 
during the rains. 

The oonTeyanoea generallj in nse, whether boats or oaita, are 
the same as in other parts of Bihir and call for no qtedal 
description. In the sout^ however, the people tue a amull cart 
of punitive make, called tdgar^ which is characteristic of the up* 
laa^ of Chotft Nigpur. The wheels are solid dxcles made of 
mmiAimI or •!>»«/ wood joined by a »dl wood axle, on which are 
bound a couple of bamboos uniting the wheels to the yoke. This 
cart is mainly used for the conveyance of timber from the jungle. 
Where the roads are too stony or steep for the easy passage of 
carts of this prehistoric type, groin, ttuhui and other produce 
are mainly carried by paok*bullooks. 

It is of some interest to compare the present state of postal 
' oommunieations with what it was a little over a century ago. 
i^m a table of rates of postage issued in 1795 we find that the 
postage from Calcutta of a letter weighing tolas was 4 anium, 
and heavier letters were charged for at an increasing rate, one 
rupee being charged for letters weighing 4i to 5^ tolas. An 
accident which happened to the ddk boat in that year rirows us 
how scanty was the correspondence under this system of rates. 
A ddk boat containing the Calcutta letters despatched to Bh&gal- 
pur and Monghyr having been upset and all the letters lost, a 
list of both mails was published. The list was not a long one, 
for there were only 4 private and 4 servioe letters for Bh&galpnr, 
besides a copy of the “Morning Post” and 12 magazines, while 
for Monghyr there were 3 private and 2 servioe letters and 8 
magazines only.* In striking contrast to this is the fact that in 
1906*07 no less than 2,636,010 postal artides were delivered in 
the district, including 1,146,886 letters, 1,239,784 postcards, 
118,690 packets, 110,734 newspapers and 19,916 parcels. 

Thero are altc^ther 55 post ofSces in the district and 247 
miles of postal oommunieation. There is a Government talAgii ^-pli 
office at Monghyr, and 8 postal-tdegraphio offices have been 
opened at B^;usarai, Gidhaur, JamSlpur, Jamu!, Ehagarii, 
Lskhisatai, Sheikhpuril and Khairft. It may be added that the 
value of the money ordem issued in 1906*07 was Be. 16,45,470 
and of those paid Bs. 21,37,013, while the total amn nnt deposited 
in the Savings Bank was Bs. 5,39,345, the number of deporits 
being 4,585. 

* Hm Qo«d (Kd Days tt Homnmbk Jobn Conipan/ (nprioM, Calcutta. IMQ, 
Vol. 1, p. 484. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LAND BEVENOS ADMINISTRATION. 

Vmdsr the rule ot the Mughal emperors the district appears to Rsrssvs 
hare been included in Sarkdr» HAjipur* Tirhut and Monghjrr. ****®*’^’ 
The greater portion was apparently comprised within Barkir 
Monghyr, which was assessed to lls. 7,41,000 by Todar Mai 
in 1582. According to Mr. Grant's account (1787), this Sarkdr 
was “ altogether or for the most put unsubdued, and probably 
unexplored, os held by independent or refractory samindArs;” 
and we may perhaps accept his view that it was only inoludod in 
the assessment owing to the ambitious oonquoring policy of the 
Moguls, haring always in prospect the entire subrersion of the 
leaser as well as the greater states of Hindostan.”* Howerer this 
may be, Barkir Monghyr must hare ombrooed areas not included 
in the present district, for when the Diwdni was taken orer by 
the British in 1765, it extended orer 8,270 squaio miles, assessed 
to a net rorenue of Rs. 8,08,000. 

The district was constituted in 1832 by the transfer of seroral 
parganai from the districts of BhAgalpur, Bihir and Tirhut, the 
land rerenue being, it is reported, Rs. 3,82,330 paid by 1,040 
estates with 5,58.3 registered proprietors. Two years later imrgana 
Ghakii was transferred from the district of RAmgarh, and other 
changes were made in 18^19, 1845 and 1846. At that time Umd 
rerenue, exdse and other rorenue wore, for the most part, paid 
into the treasury at BhAgalpur, and the aooonnts were not kept 
separately. This continued to bo the praotico till 1850, when the 
land rerenue of Monghyr was Rs. 7,49,230, the number of estates 
bung 3,581, and of proprietors or oo-parconera 26,933. In 
1874*75 the number of e^tes on the rorenue roll had increased 
to 4,053 and the land rorenue to Rs. 9,40,340 ; and it is now 
neariy the same, the coUections in 1907*08 being 9,32,288. 

Owing to the land rerenue aooounts of Monghyr not haring 
been kept separately before 1850, it is not possible to Instifute 
any oompariaon brtween the present land rerenue and the 
Ignies for earlier yearn. It is, howerer, known that the damand 
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inoreaBed largely during the first half of the 19th oentniy as the 
result of resumption proceedings. At the Permanent Settlement 
a large proportion of the area was claimed as revenue-free or 
j&glr and escaped assessment. In fact, it is estimated that in eight 
parganaH of North Monghyr, which were transferred to this district 
fron^ Tirhut, one^ighth of the area was not assessed. By 1831, 
however, the resumption proceedings had raised their revenue 
from one to two lakhs. In pargana Pharkiya also the resumption 
proceedings instituted after rhe sur\’'ey of 1835-38 raised the 
demand from Rs. 46,226 in 1705-96 to Rs. 88,039 in 1846. The 
demand, which was progressive, has since increased in that pargana 
to Rs. 1,26,238. 

The first professional survey was carried out between 1835 
and 1838 in jMrgana Pharkiy& by Lieutenant Egerton. This 
survey was determined upon in order to demarcate certain wnirana 
lands, f.^., tracts of waste land outside the ambit of the settled 
and cultivated villages, to which it was held that the Permanent 
Settlement did not extend. The survey was confined to boun- 
daries and hud neither the accuracy nor the completeness of the 
subsequent revenue survey. The latter was carried out in the 
rest of the district by Captain Sherwill in 1 845-47, the survey of 
pargana Pharkiya Wng formally given the dignity of a revenue 
survey. A survey of di&ra lands subsequently took place in 
i 865-66; the Srinagar-Banoili estate in North Monghyr, with an 
area of 174 square miles, was surveyed and settled between 1887 
and 1894; and 47 square miles in thanas Teghra and Begusarai 
were surveyed in J 895-96 in connection with the settlement of 
the Narhan estate (1893-9S). More recently survey and settle- 
ment operations have been extende 1 to North Monghyr and to 
the Government estates south of the Ganges, work being com- 
menced in 1899 and concluded in 1904. The remainder of South 
Monghyr is now being surveyed and settled. 

According to the Collectorate returns, the number of estates 
on the revenue roll in ^*07-08 was 8,119, including 8,002 per- 
manently settled estates, 61 temporarily settled estates and 56 . 
estates held direct by Government; and the current demand of 
land revenue was Rs. 9,26,000. Owing to the backward condition 
of the country at the time of the Permanent Settlement, its inci- 
dence is low, amounting only to one-fifth of the gross rental of 
the district. It is particularly low in North Monghyr, where ^ 
only a small portion of the area was assessable even as late as 
1850 ; and though a large increase in the demand was obtained 
in pargana Phsrkiyft in oomparatively recent times, that aasess- 
m^nt was necessarily low, h^use even then a Isige percentage 
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of tbe axea resumed was not under oultiTation. In the total land 
revenue-paying area of this portion of the district the inoidonoe 
of revenue per acre is only annas 0-7, while the assets are 
Us. 2-9-9 per acre. Thus the zamlndars of North Monghyr 
enjoy 85 per cent, of the assets instead of 10 per cent., the nominal 
share which was reserved to them by the Pormaueut Settlement. 

Subdivision of jiroperty is known to liavo gone on rapidly, 
the number of estates on the revenue roll rising from 4,058 in 
1874-75 to 8,110 in 1007-08, iV, by 100 |>er oont. in 33 years. 
Apart, moreover, from the partitions recognized by Government, 
private partition luis gone to extreme longlhs. In North 
Monghyr, for instance, (for wliich alone accurate statistics P.ro 
available), though, the total number of esiatos aoc^ortlinpr io the 
Collector’s registers, is 4,367, the Sottlomeut Oilioers had to 
frame 9,730 sejMiraio roconls of proprietary interests. Also, it was 
found tiiut 001 estates had been privately puriitioiied into no 
less than 5,809 potti% or Bliim«, for each of wliirh a separate 
sub-ro<"ODl had to bo pr* spared. Nine per oont. of the revenue- 
paying and 10 per cent, of the revenue-free estates hod been 
privately partitioned, and on an average there were 7 pnitU in 
each estale. The number of propritjtors was 83,410, and was 
greatest (21 on the average) in privately-partitioned revenue-pay- 
ing estates, and least (3 on the average) in jointly-held rovonuo- 
free i)roportios, many of which are of a i^tty size. 

The area l)elongmg to each proprietor is extremely small, 
enquiry showing that an average village of 500 acres is ordinarily 
divided among six different patth^ with no less than 51 pro- 
prietors, and tliat each proprietor's shore is only about 12 aoi'es. 
In Gogri thaiia an estate averages 285 acres and eoc’h proprietor’s 
interest 60 acres; but in thftnos ToghrA and Begusorai tlio estates 
are exceptionally small, averaging only 40 and 70 acres respec- 
tively, while each proprietor’s share is 4 and 5 acres, respectively. 
In these tw'o latter lhaiias alone khewuh^ or records of proprietary 
interest, had to be prepared for no less than 26,011 estates, 9,831 
pattU and 68,237 landlords, the smallest recorded subdivision of 
proprietary rights being of an anna. In a single plot 

of land, the area of which was just over Irnlf an acre, there were 
1,682 00 -sharers, each of whose shares represented only *00036 
of an acre, or 71 square feet. 

A special enquiry was also made by the Beitlomeni Offioors 
regarding the transfer of proprietary rights during a period of 
10 years in nearly a third of the area of North Monghyr. 
It was found that one out of every five paln9 had been transferred 
by sale in whole or in part, and that just under one-eighth 
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of the aiea of the aeleoied villagee had dianged hands in the 
dboftdd* 

MrU aad Out of the total area oooaided by landlordejin North Monghyr, 
only 619 aotes have been recorded as tirat ot pioptiet<n^B private 
land. Under kOmit, nrhidi is the term ordinarily used in this area 
instead of nirdt, are locally inolnded all lands in the landlord’s 
onltivating poasesdon, as well as lands which, though settled with 
tenants, have at any time been bought in by the landlord at sales 
of ryoti holdings for arrears of rent. Nearly 5 per cent, of the 
total number of tenanmes, covering 10 per cent, of the occupied 
area, were recorded as bak&iht milik, that is to say, as in the 
cuUivating possession of the proprietor, but not proprietor’s 
private land. 

OoTwii* There are 117 Government estates in Monghyr, of which 61 
are temporarily settled, while 56 are held under direct manage- 
ment. Altogether, 79 were surveyed and settled at the same 
timA as North Monghyr, and these constitute the bulk of the 
Government estates, the remainder being (1) the four temporarily 
settled Bhaisunda 3Iah&h, which will be mentioned later, (2) 
some town estates, such as Monghyr fort, and (3) a number of 
petty m ofnaal estates, oondsting of a plot or two marking the 
site of on abandoned police outpost, cattle pound, etc. Of the 
79 estates dealt with, 32 estates, with an area of 95 square miles, 
lie in North Monghyr, and 57 estates, with an area of 57 square 
miles, are situated south of the Ganges. 

!l%e largest class of estates, consisting mainly of didra estates, 
indudes those resumed at different dates, but mostly between 1825 
and 1840, under Begulotion H of 1819. Forty of these are either 
Itad Mak&h, vis., lands not included in the original settlement 
through mistake, or subsequent accretions or formations by 
allnvion. Berides these, there are 8 estates (6 in Gogri, 1 in 
Surajgarii& and 2 in Sheikhpura) which are known as Wairana 
Mahdh. Those in the north of the district were portions of iappa 
Saraanj&, which was entirely waste at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, and was therefore excluded from settlement. 
Those in the south were unsettled waste lands lying within the 
ambit of parganat settled with the B&jS of Eharagpnr, and of 
which he refused settlement, when it was proposed to resnme 
them. Another , group includes 15 estates which were at one 
time permanently sdtled estates in the didras, for which the 
proprietors took remiasioa of jravenne, when it was discovered 
during the revenue survey that they h^ diluviated. They were 
taken poBseasion of by Government, on their subsequent refmmation, 
and in amne oaaes managed direct and in others leased to faimen 
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or to the oxiginal pioprietorB. Ten estates came into the hands 
of Government at different times by purchase at revenue sales ; 
five others were formed from excess or amdtuit lands out of the 
area purchased by Government from Buniad Singh, the principal 
jeamlndAr of pargatia PharkiyS in the beginning of the l^h 
century, and from other proprietors, for distribution in the shape 
of revenue-free grants among the East India Company's pensioned 
or invalided sepoys. One estate represents land acquired for the 
East Indian Bailway Company, but no longer required for 
railway purposes. The following is an account of the distribu- 
tion of the estates in the different th&noa of the district. 

Begusarai thSna oontains 7 r/tdm estates covering an area of 
over 28 square miles, of which the majority lie within fairly easy 
reach of Begusarai town, and the remainder are just opposite the 
town. There are also 15 inland estates grouped round Sisauui, 
about 6 miles north of the railway near the Burh Goudak river, 
which cover, all told, an area of less than 2 square miles. The 
largest estates are Arasi BhawAnandpur with an area of over 17 
square miles, Jfifarnagar nearly 5 square miles in extent, and 
Mahazi Bhawanandpur and Akbarptir Bar&ri covering about 3^ 
and 2 square miles, respeotively. 

Oogri th9na oontains 7 inland estates, covering an area of over 
20 square miles, and 7 didra estates, viz., five estates whioh, at 
mentioned below, have been recently traced, Tetriib&d, wliioh is 
only 8 acres in extent, and Binda rf/dra, wliioh has an area of 43 
square miles. The estate lost named is now bisooted by the 
Ganges, and for police puqiosoa is divided into two estates, 
Shumali and Janubi, of whioh the former is in the jurisdiction 
of Gogxi thana and the latter of Monghyr th&na. Of the inland 
estates, all, except Parbata, which is not far from Binda tiidra^ 
are of considerable size ; Cherakhera, Agar and Dhanupra lie 
some 16 miles north of Khagaria railway station, not far from 
where the Tiljuga enters the district ; Goas and Morosi are even 
more inaccessible, lying off any goofl road some 10 miles north 
of Maheshkund station; Arazi Jolkar Mohani is close to 
Jam&lpur Qogrf. These six large estates contain mostly low 
lands suitable for paddy cultivation, while in the small one, 
Parbata, high lands predominate and the bhadoi and rahi harvests 
are the most important. 

In 1908, after the conclusion of the settlement, four petty 
estates, which were purchased by Government at revenue 
sales and were long treated as diiuviated, were traced and brought 
under direct management. These estates are called Jdgir liaushan 
Shin Naik Thftna Jifra, Jiglr Basti Singh Sipihi Tbina 

¥ 
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J&fra, Jftgir Mftnik Singh Sipfthi Th&na Jftfra, and Jl^gfr 
Gurday&l Naik Thana Jafra. The fifth estate, entitled Dand 
Sukul Naik Th&na Jafra, is still under water. 

In th&na Monghyr there are Government anti temporarily 
fettled estates with an area of 48 square milos. There are two 
inland estates, Am&nat Sarkar Itahri and Bargori&, which cover 
barely 120 acres between them, though the lands of the former 
are scattered over no less than 7 villages, some of which are near 
Bari&rpur railway station and others near Jam&lpur. Of the 
(lidra estates, Kutlupur, T&rapur and Zamfn Digr! (or Decree) 
are the largest, Kutlupur covering 20 square miles, T&r&ptur 
about and Zamfn Digri nearly 9 square miles, or 42 square 
miles in all. T&r&pur adjoins Biuda dldra^ Zamfn Digii is close 
to Monghyr fort and railway station, while Kutlupur is some 
14 miles west, on the border of th&uas Monghj'r and Surajgarha. 
A number of petty estates are grouped just opposite or alongside 
Monghyr town, and the remainder are midway between Monghyr 
and Kutlupur. 

In Surajgarh& th&na, there are 12 estates covering a little 
more than 8 square miles ; but Itahatpur with an area of 3 square 
miles, and Kherho Paranpur covering a little over 1 square mile, 
are the only two of importance. Bahatpur and five other 
petty didra estates ore all fairly close to Surajgarha, while 
the inland estates are grouped round Lakhisarai and Eiul. 

In Sheikhpur& th&na Government holds 2 estates situated some 
IG miles south of the station of that name ; they cover an area of 
about one-third of a square mile each. 

The effect of the rent settlement recently concluded has been 
to increase the rent-roll in estates under direct management from 
Bs. 53,319 to Bs« 64,518 or by 21 per cent., and the inoidenoe 
of revenue is now Rs. 2-6-9 per acre. Assuming no alteration 
in allowances to settlement-holders and farmers, the revenue 
of temporarily settled estates has been increased from Bs. 30,235 
to Bs. 44,451 or by 22 per cent., and of farmed estates from 
Bs. 14,371 to Bs. 19,847, or by 37 per cent. There h«d been 
no alteration in the revenue demand of these two latter classes 
of estates for periods varying from 20 to 30 years, and the 
inoidenoe of the new revenue is Bo. 1-10-9 and Be. 1-12-7, 
req>ectively. 

Of the total number of holding.^ in Government estates, 
68 per cent, have been xeoorded with rights of oooupancy, three- 
fourths of these being didra holdings, occupied for more than 
12 yean oontinuoariy ; 31 per cent, have been recorded as non- 
oocupanojr, the majority of which are also didra^ Some diMaalif 
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aboat status arose from the praotioe, onoe oommon in Monghyr, 
of granting large specalative leases of unoalturablo didra to 
residenta of Monghyr, who had no intention of oultivating for 
themselves, bat took leases at low rates in the hope of being 
able to make a profit by subleasing later at high rates. 

The terms of the original lease made it neoessary in some oases 
for the Settlement OfBoers to record speculative tenuie-holdexs 
as xyots, and this aooounts for the number of under-ryot teiian* 
oies recorded. 

The estates known as the Bhaisund& SlnhdlH are a curious niiRUanda 
survival of the early settlement of pftnjatm PharkiyS. At the MMU 
time of the deoennial sottlemont, revenue was specially and 
separately assessed on the ossots derivable from grastng fees. 

This assessment was called bhaiatindd and continued to be mode 
even after the Permanent 8et^ement. When resumption pro- 
ceedings were started in the pargani^ and the land settlement 
was made permanent, the BhaisundA settlement still continued to 
be temporary. The result of this orrangemeut, of the numerous 
changes in owm rship which have taken place during the period 
that has since elapsed, of the enormous iuoroase in the cultivated 
area and the corresponding decrease in the area suitiiblo for 
gracing, is that in recent years there have been constant defaults 
of the settlement holders of the Bbaisundu Mahdh^ who are in 
most oases not the proprietors of the villages in which those 
mihdh lie. Of lute years it has been difficult to got any one to 
take up their settlement, and it has consequently boon proposed 
by the Seftleraont Officer that these mahdh should bo struok off 
the revenue roll os the current terms of settlement expire. 

The recent settlement has shown that in North Monghyr rent- 
paying tenures cover 10 per cent, of the area and rent-free tenures ik Noath 
2 per cent,, and that only 4 per cent, is sublet. Sub-infeudation 
ordinarily extends only to the first degree and is not of the com- 
plicated character so common in Lower Bengal. The area culti- 
vated by tenure-holders themselves is less than ft per cent, of the 
occupied area. The average area of their holdings is least in 
Begusarai and Teghra, and largest in Oogri, In the former two 
thanaa indigo-planteis form the bulk of the tenure-holders, and 
as they hold from numerous petty proprietors, the sixe ot the 
holdings is naturally small. In Qogrl, on the other hand, there 
is leas subdivision of proprietary interests, and the tenure- 
holders are largely ihikdddrn holding entire villages, in which 
the comparative cheapness and unproductiveness of the land tend 
to swell the aiae of the holdinga, which they keep in their direct 
eultivatioiu 
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The mOBt xmmerona rent-free tenures oonast of rdigfons 

**’*"'**' grants, mostly of a small size. A considerable area is covered by 
maintenance grants made by proprietors to their relatives, and a 
small quantity of land is held under service tenures. There are 
also 87 mdlikdni grants consisting of lands held rent-free in per- 
petuity by former proprietors; though few in number, their 
average area (nearly 10 acres) is considerable. 

B«at>p*y< The great majority of the rent-paying tenures are temporary. 
Less than one-qtiarter are permanent tenures, and the area 
ocouped by them is only 2 per cent, of the total area and one- 
eighth of that occupied by temporary tenures. Of the latter most 
are farming leases, and nearly all the remainder are leases on 
Mtrpnhgi, ije., usufructuary mortgages. A small minority are of 
a miscellaneous character, such as talm palua, under which both 
principal and interest are liquidated by the azmual rent paid by 
the mortgagees. 

Indigo Indigo planters are the most numerous class of tenure-holders 

foctorio*. I 0 tiiig of the district, holding, according to the settlement 
returns, 47,102 acres in thSnas Teghr& and Begusarai as tempor- 
ary tenure-holders and under-tenure-holders, besides 9,912 acres 
as proprietors. Permanent tenures only cover 1,450 acres, and 
are mostly small areas leased from the proprietors or purchased 
from previous holders with the express object of providing a safe 
location for the factory buildings. Altogether, the planters are ' 
interested as landlords in 13 per cent, of the whole Begusarai 
subdivision. 

The predominance of temporary tenures is very marked and is 
due to the fact that, until recent years, the average planter 
considered it more profitable to be a temporary lessee than 
a proprietor except, perhaps, of a share in a village or two 
adjoining the factory. “ Temporary tenures ”, writes Mr. 
Coupland, "have been the jdanter’s main stand-by. Native 
proprietors were, as a role, only too ready to find some one 
who would pay them something more than the average rent- 
roll of the village, and the phmter by this means not only 
got a certain amount of land for indigo, ijs., the proprietors’ 
iiMtht lands for direct cultivation, and sopie percentage (usually 
5 per cent, or pomkhathipA) of the ryots’ holdings for cultivation 
rither direct or through tiie tenants, but he a^ acquired local 
influence and opportunities for securing labour. It was not 
to the planter’s interest to enhance rents or harass the tenants 
in any way, and hence, here as everywhere in Bih&r, the 
indigo-planter as has beep, as a general rule, tJie inost' 

cpBsideiate of landlord” 
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In South Monghjr a number of eetaies were formerly held Ttoivaif 
on the (jhdtu&U tenure, eepecially in the Kharagpur estate. The 
origin and nature of these tenures hare been described as follows ohtb. 
in a judgment delivered by the Privy Counoil in 1855.* **TbeKbang. 
mountain or hill districts in India were inhabited by lawless 
tribes, asserting a wild independence, often of a different race and tMtim. 
different religion from the inhabitants of the plains, who were 
frequently subjected to marauding expeditions by their more war- 
like neighbours. To prevent these incursions it was necessaiy 
to guard and watch the ghdU^ or mountain passes, through which 
these hostile descents were made ; and ttie Muhammadan rulers 
established a tenure, called ghditcdU tenure, by which lands were 
granted to individuals, often of high rank, at a low rent, or 
without rent, on condition of their performing these duties, and 
protecting and preserving order in the neighbouring dibtriefs. 
Nothing could be more deplorable than the state of the provinces 
under this sj stem. Murder and rapine were common throughout 
the country ; more than half the lands were waste and unculti- 
vated ; and neither the ryots nor the samindArs had any induce- 
ment to improve them, as any increase in their value hod only 
the effect of increasing the Qovemment assessment. 

It was considered by the East India Company that the first 
step towards a bettor system of Government and the amelioration 
of the condition of their subjects would be to convert the zamin- 
dArs into landowners, and to fix a permanent annual jV/md, or 
assessment to the Qovemment, according to the existing value, so 
as to leave to the land proprietors the benefit of oil subsequent 
improvements. Accordingly, they determined to make the 
assessment in the first instance for a period of ten years, with a 
view to its being ultimately mode permanent.” After describing 
the deQeunial settlement, the judgment goes on to say that at 
this time BAjA KAdir All was the zamindAr of Kharagpur, “a 
considerable principality including many parganas'* and that a 
very large quantity of land had been granted by his ancestors 
on the ghditcdli tenure. 

“ The extent and particulars of these vast estates, and the 
nature of the ghdtwdli tenures, were well known to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal at the time when the settlement was made* 

Some years before, in conseciuence of disturbances which had 
token place in the country during the time of KAdir All’s father, 
the Government had found it necessary to interfere with a 

• JAiamawi Simgk &§vrMm€nt of BtMgAlf Moona'i lodUa AppraU, Vol, VI, 

p. 101, fig. 
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military force, and having displaced the then B&jft and rertored 
tranquillity, had placed the zam!nd&ri under the charge of one of 
their own officers, Mr. Augustus Cleveland, who had the manage- 
ment of it up to the year 1781, about which time Kadir All (his 
father having died) was put into possession of the Baj. It 
appears that Mr. Cleveland, during the time that he was in charge 
of these estates, had granted no less than 87;084 bighds of land 
upon ghdtwdli tenure, in conformity with the orders of Govern- 
ment. It appears from other evidence that the grants before Mr. 
Cleveland’s time to the ghditcdlM reserved a payment of two annas 
per biglid as a fee or x^rquisite to the zamindar; that some sanada 
were granted unadvisedly by Mr. Cleveland without such reserva- 
tion, but that he afterwards insisted on such payment being made 
to the Government while he was in charge on behalf of the 
Government, and that all grants subsequently made by the B&jft 
of Kharagpur contained the same reservation. . . 

** In 1813 a report was made by the Collector of Bbagalpur 
to the Magistrate of Bfrbhiim, in answer to certain enquiries 
with respect to gbdlwdii lands in his district. The Collector states 
that the ghdtudli lands in his district are of four kinds. First, the 
lands already referred to os granted by Mr. Cleveland. These 
he states to have been allotted in the environs of the forests, at 
the foot of certain mountains * to certain ghdUcdh and watchmen, 
in lieu of salaries, to attend to and guard the watch stations at 
the passes, and to patrol the precincts of the villages, that no 
mountaineers might be able to .dcaoend from those passes of the 
mountains to commit night attacks, to invade or assault, or to 
plunder money or cattle, or to create disturbance’. The second 
class the report describes os * the ghdtwdh attached to the Kharag- 
pur estates, who pay a stipulated rate of rent of their lands and 
villages being bound to protect and guard the highways, to watch 
the stations at the passes, to prevent disturbances being created 
by the mountaineers, thieves and highwaymen. They hold their 
lauds in virtue of granted by the zamindar of Kharagpur 

except some who have received theirs from the former authorities.’ 

The report then proceeds to state that when the zamIndSr, 
or Government authority, wishes to appoint a ghdiwdi to guard 
the frontiers of the villages, it is his duty to ascertain the 
produce of the villages, the quantity of ghdiwdli lands therein, 
and, after dedttoring a certain rate in the ratio of the guards with 
the ghdl^dh^ in lieu of wages, to fix a certain rent to be paid 
by the ghdtwdh. ASier mentioning other descriptions of ghdtwdK 
lands, he states his opinion that the gh&twdh have no right of 
inheritance or proprietary interest in their but hold right 
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of posaesfflon as long as they perform the terms and oonditions 
of their The report then states that at the time of the 

decennial Bettlemont the ghat train were not treated as indepen- 
dent taluk tarn ; that no settlement was mode with them, but tliat 
they were included in the settlement of the samlndar of whom 
their lauds were held. In 18 [t>, another report was made by the 
Collector of BhBgalpur, in which it is stated that the ghatnrdU 
pay a fixed rent to tlie samindUr of Kharagpur, and oontimio 
under his control, direction and subjection, while the llaja is 
answerable to the Colleotor for the rents of the entire district of 
Kharagpur.” 

Under the provisions of the decennial settlement, the Bengal 
Government, in 1790, assessed the whole of the samiudari of 
Kharagpur, including yhtiiw&li lands, at a fixed juttha. This 
settlement was mode perpetual in 179ti, under Bengal Hegulation 
1 of 1703, at the same fixed jamd. In 1838, the Goveniment 
set up a claim to resume the gMtwnli lands for the purpose of 
revenue assessment ; hut tlie claim was dismissed, on the grounds 
that (1) the ghdhcdli lands were part of the zamlndari of Kharag- 
pur, wore included in the permanent settlement of the samhidari, 
and were covered by the Jama asseastMl on that zamind&ri ; and 
(2) lands held under tjhdlwdli tenure wore not. lialile to resump- 
tion under Bogulation I of 1793. 

At the time this suit was instituted, the Khanig[»ur eHtato was 
still in iKjssession of the Itajii of Khamgi»ur, hut it was sold up for 
arrears of land revonuo in 1849 and purchased hy Uaja Bidyaiiand 
Singh, tlie gnindfathor of the jirescut j»roprich»rK of the Bauaili 
estate, and by lluluath Srdiu, who next year transferred his 
interest to Bidyanand Singh. On his doaili, the suit was carricNl 
lip to tlie Trivy Council hy his son and heir Uaja Liltlnund Singh. 
It was then decided that the Kharagpur yhatwali tenures are 
perpetual and hereditary grants of land, which cannot Iks rcKumod 

Goveniment. After this ducisimi, the yhditcdli tenures were 
restored and the U&ja instit uled suits to resuijie. Govoniment, 
however, ruled in 1803 that the yhdtwali services W(^re still 
demanded from him, and that, so long os Govemmeiit demanded 
them, he could not resume the tenures. The li&j& thereupon 
agreed to pay Us. 10,090 a year in lieu of t he services for which 
ho was responsible, ho being left to make what arrangements 
the Courts would allow with his yhditedU, When, however, he 
instituted suits in 1804, the Courts decided that, although Govern- 
ment hod dispensed with the yhdtivdli services, the lauds could 
not be resumed, and that the yhdtwdU had permanent hereditaiy 
tenures at a fixed jupnd and could not be evicted except for 
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mifloonattct * On the other band, it was held in 1866 in another 
case, on a consideration of the terms of a lease under which a 
^Ad/trd/held bis lands, that the zamlndftr could resume them 
when the ghdtwdli services were no longer required.! 

There have been numerous other cases regarding the ghdtwdli 
tenures of Kharagpur, in which their legal inddenta have been 
laid down. In one case it was decided that the lands of the 
ghdtwdU are not capable of alienation by private sole or otherwise, 
and ore not liable to sole in execution of decrees, except with 
consent of the zamindar and his approval of the purolumr as a 
substitute for the out-going ghdiwdl.t In another case it was 
held (1) that a ghdtwdli tenure in Kharagpur is transferable, if 
the zamind&r assents and accepts the transfer, which assent and 
acceptance may be presumed from the fact of the zamindar 
having mode no objections to a transfer for a period of over 12 
years, and (2) that in dealing with a ghdtwdli tenure the Court 
must have regard to the nature of the tenure itself, and to the 
rules of law laid down in regard to such tenures, and not to any 
particular school of law or the customs of any particular family, 
inasmuch as a ghdtwdli^ being created for a specific purpose, has 
its own particular incidents and cannot be subject to any system 
of law affecting only a particular class or family. In the latter 
case it was pointed out that there is this difference between the 
ghdtwdli of Blrbhum and those of Kharagpur that the former are 
appointed by Government, and the latter by the zomlndar.S 

Moat of the ghdtwdli tenures of Kharagpur have now been 
sold up by the proprietors of the Banaili Raj and let out on 
miikarari leases. A portion of village Mangror in pargana 
Parb&tpar& is still held in mukarari by the descendants of the 
former ghdtwdli^ who retain the title of Th&kur, but the other 
mukarariddrs are outsiders, lawyers of Bhftgalpur, Baniyfis of 
Jamui, etc. 

Originally the estates in pargana Chakfii to the south were 
similarly held on ghdtwdli tenure. About 1774 the lawless state 
of this tract led the British to place it in charge of Captain 
James Browne, who settled the estates with the ghdtwdli with 
two exceptions. These two exceptions were Dumri and Mahesri, 
which were settled directly with the proprietors, the story being 


• Simgh Litauand Sini^k, (8 W. 84.) 

t Lilmmmd Singk t. ^wan Simgi, (S W. R , 292.) 

{ Zilmnmmt Simgk ?. DmgabmH^ W. B. Sp. No. 1864, 249; Gumau Sitwh t. 
W. Il.,292. 

S Amuda Mai x. Kali Pra$ad SiagK (1. h* H. 10 Cslc. 677 ; 8. C. 16 CUe 
471.) 
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that the gh^twM tenure^holdexa fled at the approach of Captain 
Browne, their reputation aa daooita and brigands being too strong 
for them to faoe a Government officer without fear of the oonse* 
quenoes. In the ease of Dumri, however, the fjhaiwdls^ finding 
that in their absence a settloment had been made of their tenure, 
returned and obtained a sanad settling it with them under the 
Bftjft ef Gidhaur. Of the estates settled with only two 

are now held by their descendants, vis., Tilwa and Kewul. The 
others have passed into the hands of the MahftrAjA of GidhauTi 
Chetru Bai, AUeswar Prasad and others of Bohinf. 

The ruin of the ghdiwdls of ChakAi is attributed to their 
improvident system of management and to their family oustoms. 
Generally, the eldest mole member in the nearest lino of descent 
succeeds to the gadi^ as it is called, though occasionally the widow 
of a proprietor has been allowed to hold as ThAkuroin. Other 
meml^rB of the family are provided for by mukarari grants called 
bdbudndy which are generally inherited by the desoendants of the 
original grantee, though they originally were meant for the 
support of the grantee during his life-time only; amttkaran whioh 
terminates with the life of the grantee is luiown os hin/iagdtL 
In addition to mukaram granted to members of the family, the 
ghdtwdh used to lease out large areas of jungle laud in perpetual 
tnukarari\ at a nominal rental, for the extension of cultivation. 
Numerous rent-free grants were also mode os service and reli- 
gious tenures on the slightest grounds. The proprietors’ rent-roll 
thus stood little chance of increasing, while their expenditure 
was in excess of their income. They conse(|uently got deeply 
into debt, and hod to mortgage their estates, which were sulm- 
quently sold up in liquidation of the debts and purchased 
by the mortgagees. The mukarari tenures granted by them 
have in most coses passed into the hands of the new landlords, 
either by purchase or by forcible resumption, and in ChakAi not 
many have survived. 

Another interesting class jcf land tenures is that known os Tkikd 
the MtAei or musidjirty which is common in the Jamu! subdivi- 
sion. llere few villages are held directly under the proprietor. 

The majority ore held by thikdddr$ or muBidJirSy who, in the 
more highly cultivated villages of Jamui ihaua, are mere 
farmers of rent. They make their profit, for the most part, out 
of the cultivation of lands which they hold by virtue of their 
position as thikdddr§; but in the more or less jungly villages, 
which make up the greater part of the subdivision, they have a 
status which it is often difficult to define. In the course of the 
settlement proceedings, these tAikdJdt$ have been divided into 
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three olaaseB. (1) First, there is the ordinary farmer, an outdder 
pore and siinple, who takes on ihikd a village with which he has 
no previous oonnootion, with the object of collecting rents and 
making a profit out of the margin between his collections and the 
amount payable under the lease. Persons of this class are being 
recorded as ijdrdddrs. (2) There is next the case where the 
proprietor has given a lAikd lease to a person who, prior to the 
execution of the lease, was a ryot of the village and had occu- 
pancy rights in his lands. He is also being recorded as an ijdrd- 
ddr^ but the lands in which ho hod previously acquired occupancy 
rights are recorded as his occupancy lands. (3) The third kind 
of thikdddr is the person who originally received from the 
proprietor a reclamation lease for the village, told or chak in 
quertion. In some instances the original lease is still extant, and 
is called a chakband lease. It defines by boundaries the area 
within which the lessee has the right to reclaim and the original 
rent fixed. In a few cases that rent has not been changed to the 
present day, but in the majority of cases there have been 
frequent enhancements of rent. Such enhancements have often 
been accompanied by the execution of new ihikd leases or middi 
kabuliyalH for ][)eriods usually of 7 years. The original lease is not 
producible in many coses, but from the history and circumstances 
of the village or chak it may generally bo inferred without any 
doubt that such a loose did exist, or that the predecessor in 
interest of the present ihfkddar began his connection with the 
tenancy on a verbal agreement which had the same effect as a 
chakband lease. These cases are being dealt with under the rele- 
vant provisions of the Tenancy Act. For instance, if the present 
holder can show that the lands within the tenancy now in his 
own ocimpalion were reclaimed by himself or by his predecessors 
in interest, the presumption will be that ho is a ryot for the 
whole area. If it appears that the original lessee at once sublet 
the whole or most of it to other persons introduced by him for 
purposes of reclamation, aud that the lauds, if any, held by him 
were originally reclaimed by others, it may be presumed that the 
present lessee is a tenure-holder. In the great majority of cases, 
however, the terms of the Bengal Tenancy Act, read in the 
light of the facts, necessitate the oonclusion that the tenancy is 
ryoti. 

The following acrouni of the ihikd system is extracted 
from a note contributed by the Settlement OfiScer. The system 
originated in the grant of a tract of jungle laud for the purpose 
of reclamation to some ryot, who generally belonged to one of 
the aboriginal tribesi such as the SantUs, Naiyfts or Bhuiyfia. 
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The first lease was granted on a very low rent to be paid for a 
term of years, generally 7 years. The original leasee, with the 
members of his family and some fellow oastemen as [lartners, built 
their buts on the land, and aubaiating at. first mainly on t^aAed 
and other produce of the jungle, oommencod to oloar the forest, 
dam up streams, and carve their beds and banks into fields. 
With the gradual increase of cultivation the rent was enhanoed 
at the end of every septennial period, not on any aocurate 
computation of the amount of cultivation, but probably after a 
certain amount of haggling between landlord and tenant os to 
what the latter could now afford to pay. 

The original reclaimer and his doBooudanfs have in many 
oases disappeared from the village, and a new thikdddr^ who was 
brought in as a cultivator by the first, reigns in his place. He 
still lets out for cultivation such lands as remain fit for reclama- 
tion, and generally eonducts the agricultural administration of 
the villages ; but the principal object of his existence is no longer 
to turn the jungle into fields for his own profit and that of the 
zamlndar, but to act os a medium between the sammd&r and the 
ryots of the /o/d, whereby the former may be able to realize his 
rents with the least x^ssible difficulty. The zammdSr deals only 
with the Iftikdddfy on whoso shoulders i fills all the burden, if 
he cannot realize from the ryots the full amount of their rent. 
Where the thikdddr is still merely an ignomnt ryot of the village 
promoted to bo rent oolle<jtor, he frequonUy Iitis no voice in the 
assessment of rents on the various holdings in the village. His 
own rent is increased every five or seven years m/cordiiig to his 
agreement, generally verbal, with t he propriet^or, and ho gets a 
huktimndtnu from the proprietor to incToaso the rents of the ryots 
by a certain proportion so as to make up the inoreaso in his 
t/iikd rent. In many where there is no longer s(H.>po for 

reclamation, the thikdddr is an outsider, frequently a servant of 
the zamlndar, who is allowed a small profit on the amoimt which 
he realizes from the ryots. The same septennial increase is taken 
in these coses also ; but sometimes a told is met with where the 
limit of increase has long ago bef'n reached. 

** Where the tkikd system exists for actual reclamation purposes, 
it is, or would be, if properly managed, the best possible. The 
ihikdtldr is directly interested in developing the agricultural 
resources of his village os fast and as far as possible, because he 
gets for his own profit the rent that be can realize from the lands 
cultivated within each period of settlement. Even in this case, 
however, the system is liaUe to abuse through careless manage- 
ment, lor the landlord takes no aooorate aoeount, at the end of 
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each period of lease, of the amount of land actually brouglit 
under cultivation during the period, but inoreoBea the rent by 
mere gaeai>work. The result is that the rent goes on increasing 
arbitrarily even long after the maximum of cultivation is reached. 
If the oultivatotB are SantBls, they stand this up to a certain 
point, till they think that their profits are less than they can make 
in some new area, when they depart, leaving the results of their 
labours to Go&lAs, B&bhans, Media and others. Where the limit 
of redamotion has been reached, as far as is possible with the 
means and capital at the disposal of the thikdd&r and ryot, or 
where the settlement is one for the fanning of the rents merely, 
the thikd system is had in every way. The periodical demands for 
increased rent lead to bad feeling between the proprietor and 
tenants. The burden of the increase tends to fall more and more 
on the low caste ryots, who cannot resist the thikdtldr's demands, 
as the higher caste B&bhans and Ksjputs do. In consequence, 
the incidence of the rents on these tenants becomes so great, that 
the failure of the crops in any year drives them to borrowing first 
on the security of their cattle and household goods, then on that 
of their holdings, which pass in a few years into the hands of the 
Modis and B&bhans, who have superior resisting power and 
outride sources of income. 

‘‘Further, in its extremest form, the thikd system is a system 
of bleeding. The temporary farmer cares for nothing but to get 
as much profit as he con out of the village during the term of his 
lease. He will not make any outlay on improvements because 
his period is too short for him to expect any adequate return ; 
and he cannot be at all oertaia that be will be able to get the 
lease for a succeeding term. The ryots themselves have to pay 
rents too high to allow them to expend any money even on the 
upkeep of such irrigation works as exist, and the Ihihdddr will 
not assist them. Consequently, not only is there no develop* 
ment of the resources of the village by formation of irrigation 
works, wJiich are absolutely necessary for the security of crops 
in the area ; but such tanks and dkart as do exist ore allowed 
to foil into disrepair and to silt up. In foot, the thikdddr pre* 
fen that they should silt up, because he can then annex their 
beds to hie own bakdtht land and grow excellent rabi crops of 
wheat and barley on them. The practical result of the purely 
farming system is thus to decrease the quantity and quality 
of cultivation in the village rather than to inoreaae it, and to 
throw a more and more heavy burden on the riiouldeis of the 
ryots, whose rents increase while their crops diminish, and who 
have no one to whom they can turn for aantonoe’'. 
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The largest reTenne«tree tenure in the district is the Abhaipnr Reni-lNt 
j^rgam held by the hhdnhah or monastery at ManlAnagar^ the tannm. 
grant of R*hioh was conBrmed by a ^nad of Council, dated 9th 
February 1786. The proceeds of the estate are intended for feed* 
ing travellers and beggars, keeping up a school and mosque, and 
also for the personal expenses of the endowed family. Qenerally, 
however, rent-free tenures in South Monghyr ore of a petty 
nature and of several kinds, such as nmttar, bmhnwHar^ devotiai^ 
hhdtoitar^ jdgir^ baM or bok^b idkfnrdj\ In the Chakai pat^aua 
a number of these tenures were created by ghdtwdh^ often on 
trifling grounds. For instance, a Br&hman recited a chapter of 
the Basils on an auspicious Tuesday and he was given 2 bighik^ 
of rice land as brahmottnr ; another acted as priest in a Sainarain 
kathd and was given 3 bighds. Such grants are mostly of recent 
origin, the sanads being from 30 to 60 years old. Some of the 
latter contain terrible imprecations on any of the successors of 
the donor who may interfere with the grant. Mdlottar tenures 
were similarly created by the ghdiwdl, each of whom had his bhdt 
or jongleur. These men, who seem to have a hereditary genius for 
composing extempore adulatory verses, served as the chroniclers 
of the ghdtwdh^ genealogy. Many Jdgira or service tenures also 
owed their origin to the ghditedfy who hardly ever paid anybody 
in cash, but had his drummer, his bugler, his potter, his carpenter, 
his paik and his barkanddZy his barber and his as well os 
his hereditary priest. All those were paid inytfpir, and most of 
the jdgira have been left untouched by the present proprietors. 

Bakah grants are another curious kind of tenure, which was jja*#*. 
common in the ghdtwdli estates. It is reported that it was con- 
sidered necessary for the dignity of a ghditcdl chief to keep a 
number of mistresses, and their children were generally main- 
tained by means of rent-free bakah grants, bakah being the root 
of the Persian verb bakahldan^ ‘to grant*. Some of these illegi- 
timate children exerciaed considerable influence, and several aanada 
by which they made brahmotiar and aivottar grants are still in 
existence. Again, bakah grants were made to the patwdria^ diwdna^ 
and other KAyasth employes of the ghdiwdl. For instance, a 
K&yasth of Kiwa was engaged as tutor to a son of a gkdtwdl^ 

After 2\ months it was found out that the boy had become won- 
drously learned, and a bakah of 40 bighda of land was immediately 
given to the tutor. 

The great ma» of the tenants are settled and occupancy ryots, rtots* 
In North Monghyr the number of holdings of this class is 282,332 
or more tban 89 per cent, of the total number of occupied hold- 
ings ; and over 81 per cent, of the occupied area is held 
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tenantR mth oocapanc^ lights. The average sise of a holding, 
t^., the area held by tenants nnder a single landlord, is nearly 
2i acres. It is least in Teghr& and Begusarai, which are the 
domain of petty landlords and of subdivision of proprietary 
interest. It is greatest in Gogrf, which is, generally speaking, 
owned by comparatively big proprietors. Barely one in 500 hold- 
ings has been recorded as held by ryots at fixed rents or rates of 
rent, and only 1,871 acres are so held. Non-occupancy holdings 
account for over 3 per cent, of the total number of holdings and 
average nearly 3^ acres in size. Bent-free ryots bold 2 per cent, 
of the holdings with an average area of 1| acres, while under- 
ryots hold nearly 6 per cent., the average area of their holdings 
being only 1 acre. Many of the under- ryots are, as elsewhere, 
servants of the actual tenants, and in lieu of, or in addition to, 
wages get a small part of the superior tenant’s holding on which 
to build a house, and cultivate a small area attached thereto on 
their own behalf. 

A certain number of under-ryots consist of indigo planters 
holding under the kurtauti system, by which the factory, in 
consideration of an advance equivalent to several years’ rent and 
interest, is allowed to cultivate a portion of the tenant’s holding 
for a limited period. 

Ckahhand In the Jamui subdivision a number of ryots hold under the 

■jtteu. ^fiakband system, which is analogous to the system of Ihikd leases 
granted for the purpose of reclamation, a chak of land being leased 
out to whoever wished to reclaim it on a lump rental for a term of 
years. At the time of the revenue survey of 1847, it may be 
explained, the jungle was much more continuous and extensive 
than it is now, and large tracts of land forming one estate, but 
comprising numerous baBi\% scattered throughout the jungle, were 
surveyed as one village. These revenue survey villages ore now 
divided up into numerous villages, known locally os mnuzd$y tolds 
and kdas. The mauzd is the traditional site of the original jungly 
village, and the hfds and kifaa are more recently reclaimed 
portions of the jungle, which were recognized as appertaining to 
(he old mauzd. The areas includod in these tcida and kiias were 
originally granted in l/nkd lease for redamation purposes to 
various ryots. It frequently happened, however, that the original 
reduming ihikddar^ finding that he had more land than he could 
reclaim himself, and not wishing to take the trouble of actively 
supervising the process of reclamation as carried on by his partners 
and under-ryote, would grant to one or more ryots po^ons of 
the village, defined by certain boundaries, as ehnkhand holdings. 
These were generally not burger than could be oonveqienity 
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reclaimed by one family ; and consequently they have preserved 
their original character intact. Sometimes, however, tlie chak • 
hands were large areas, beyond the iwwer of one family to 
cultivate, which, were, therefore, developed by tlio help of 
co-sharers and under-ryots. 

Such comparatively large chakhand leases arc goneially known 
as katkand leases, which simply implies that the lessees are 
subordinate to the thikdddr. It is riqK>rted that in the villages of 
(diuk Mallepur, in pargana ParbatpAra, belonging to the Banaili 
BAj, these chakbands have come to imply a speotOB of mukarari 
interest vested in the original settlor and his doscondants. This 
is said to be accidental, being due apparently to the fact that the 
BA] has not increased the rents of its tenants for sovoral genera- 
tions ; and in no other part of the subdivision do these chakhandn 
imply any special rights as regards fixity of rent or security of 
tenure beyond the ordinary incidents of a xyoti liolding. A 
chakhand in Mallepur can change hands in its entirety hy sale, 
provided the purchaser obtains the permission of the BAj ; but 
when it comes into tho hands of the mdiik through sale for 
arrears of rent, its chakhand character is broken, and it is 
measured and settled anew os hurokar land, ix,y measured, from 
kuroh meaning a bujhd* Blsowbore in tho subdivision, in 
parganas Qidhaur and Chakifi, an ordinary ryoti joty os distin- 
guished from a chakbandy is phutkar joty i.e.y broken or composed 
of scattered plots. 

The liistory of tho way in which rents are assessed on suoh 
holdings is interesting. Cases liave been mot with in tho ghdtudh 
villages of Chakai which show that tho rent Brst fixed for many 
of the chakbands was to be piud in perpetuity, but scarcely any 
of these »nukarari leases have survived the efforts of the more 
modem proprietors to increase their rent-roll, as the cultiva- 
tion of their estates increases in extent. The great majority 
were leased out with an implied condition that the rent would 
be increased at the expiry of the terra fixed in tho jattdy 
if the cultivation within the chak had extended to a degree 
sufficient to bear the increase. In assessing the new rent at the 
end of the term of lease, however, no proper estimate of the 
oapabilities of the land reclaimed within the period was or is 
made. If the amount fixed left the lessee what he considered 
a amount to live on, he acquiesced If he thought it was too 
high, he protested and generally got the amount reduced. The 
proprietor could not afford to be too high-handed in his assess- 
ment, while there was much jungle land lying ready for reclama- 
tion ; for tho ryot, who was generally an independent abori^^inal, 
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vonld think it little hardship to leave a zamind&ri where he was 
too hardily dealt with, and pitch his hut in the forest territory 
of some more lenient landlord. This independence of the 
Santil and other aboriginal tribes is one reason why they give 
way, after reclamation has reached a certain pitch, to Hindu 
onltiTators, who will cheerfully pay a much higher rent than the 
Santil and still keep clear of debt. It is probable that at one 
time the whole area was held on such progressivo lump rentals. 
Even in the highly cultivated villages near Jamul, eiai-t still 
exist which have come down in the -family of one ryot for 
generations ; but generally they have long ago become phutkar 
jotB, and rent is paid, or is claimed, on a classiBcation of the 
fields. 

A form of holding arising from the comparative infertility of 
the Unr lands of the southern area is known as alaiji Jams, i,e., 
a separate jamS. This consists of lands outside the proper 
holding of the ryot, which he has a right, obtained from the 
proprietor, to cultivate on condition of paying a rent at the rate of 
four to ten annas per bigkS, only for the year in which he culti- 
vates them. These lands produce a scanty crop of kodo or kulthi 
once every three or four years, and ere allowed to lie fallow, 
hearing no rent for two or three years between each crop. 

Another form of tenure, which some proprietors have endea- 
voured to introduce contrary to the provisions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, is locally known as ihiks arSsi kSmSi. This 
conosta of land formerly held by ryots which has come into the 
proprietor’s hands either by the departure of the cultivator or 
by purchase in a sale for arrears of rent. This land is 
resettled, either with new ryots or with the thikSdSr of the 
village, for a term of 7 to 11 years, the lease specifying that 
it is kSmSt land which the lessee must cultivate himseU and 
never sublet; and that the lessee is to have no tights to the 
land at the end of the period of lease beyond what may 
be granted by the proprietor on a renewal of the patis. It has 
been generally found during the course of the present settlement 
that where such lands have been settled with ryots, they have 
ocoupanoy rights in them, either having continued to cultivate for 
over 12 years or being originally settled ryots of the village ; 
that where auoh lands have been settled with thihsd&n, they have 
been unable to cultivate them themselves and have suUet them to 
ryots without the knowledge of the projntietor ; and that t hese 
ryots have also in generallae^nired ocoupanoy rights over the 
land. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

For administrativo parposes tho distriot is divided into three Apkiitis* 
subdivisions, vis., MonghjT, Jamni and Begusarai, with an area of 
1,895, 1,276 and 751 square miles, rospectivolj. The Moiighyr ivo 
or headquarters subdivision is under tho direct BUjiervision of the 
Collector, while each of the other two subdivisions is in charge of 
a Subdivisions! Officer. At Monghyr the Collector is assist^ by 
a staff of five Deputy Collect ois, one of whom is sometimes a 
Joint or Assistant Magistrate, and by one or two Sub>Deputy 
Collectors. In addition to this regular staiT, there is a Deputy 
Collector in charge of Excise and Income-tax. Monghyr is an 
Opium Sub-Agency controlled by a Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, 
under whom there is an Assistant Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. 

For administrative purposes it is divided into throe kothU or 
subordinate charges, viz., Monghyr, Jamui and bheikhpurd. 

The revenue of the district under tho main heatls rose fn)m Bivurui 
Rs. 15,53,000 in 1880-81 (when tho income-tax had not boon 
imposed) to Rs. 17,7J,000 in 1890-91, and to Its. 20,70,000 in 
1900-01. In 1907-08 it amounted to Rs. 23,03,000, of which 
Rs. 9,32,000 w'ere derived from laud revenue, Rs. 5,89,000 from 
excise, Rs. 4,21,000 from stami^, Rs. 2,90,000 from oes.«es and 
Bs. 71,t)00 from income-tax. 

The colleotions of land revenue aggregated Rs. 8,87,000 in Lund 
1880-81, Rs. 8,97,000 in 1890-91, and Rs. 8,82,000 in 1900-01. 

They rose to Rs 9,32,000 in 1907-08, when they accounted for 
nearly two-fiftl;s of the total revenue of the district, this large 
increase being due to setiloment operations. Tho current demand 
in the year last mentioned was Rs. 9,20,000 i>ayable by 8,119 
estates, Rs. 7,76,500 being due from 8,002 permanently-settled 
estates, Rs. 50,00) from 61 temporarily -settled estates f|nd 
Bs. 99,500 from 56 estates hold direct by Oovemmont. The 
total Iwd revenue demand is equal to one-fifth of the gross 
lental of the district. 

The exdise revenue increased from Bs. 3,38,988 in 1892-93 to EscIm 
Re. 5,20,065 in 1900-01. Bmoe that year there has been a steady 
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gvowtii in the receipts, and in 1907*08 they amounted to 
Bs. 5,89,000, a total higher than for any other district in the 
DivUiim, the net ezdse revenue being Bs. 2,758 per 10,000 of the 
population (approximattrly 4} annas a head), as compared irith 
the Provincial average of Bs. 3,206 per 10,000. 

The greater portion of the exdse revenue is derived from the 
sale of country spirit prepared by distillation from molasses 
and the flower of the mahud tree {Stutia iattfolut). The receipts 
from this souroe amounted in 1907*08 to Bs. 3,59,000 or more 
than three-fifths of the total exdse revenue. The manufacture 
and sale of country spirit have hitherto been carried on under 
what is known as the dual system, t.s., there is a central distillery 
at the headquarters station, which serves the town of Monghyr 
and a small area round it, and there are outstills for the supply 
of the rest of the district. Under this system there are 21 shops 
for the sale of distillery liquor and 128 selling outstill liquor, 

one retail shop for the sole of country q>irit to every 13,884 
pfflT Sft fis- According to the latest returns, the average consump- 
tion of the former liquor is 240 proof gallons and of the latter 
97 proof gallons per 1,000 of the population, the incidence of 
taxation per head of the population being annas 11*7 and 
annas 2*3, respectively. 

The dual system is to be replaced in 1909 ly what is known 
08 the contract supply distillery system, which has been introduced 
in some other districts in Bengal. The main features of this 
latter system are briefly as follows. The local manufacture of 
country B{rat is prohibited, and a contract is made with some 
large distillery for its supply. The contractors are forbidden 
to hold retail liOenses for the sale of the spirit, but are allowed 
the use of distillery and depot buildings for the storage of 
liquors. The spirit is brought from the distillery to the various 
depots, and is thence issued to retail vendors and sold by the 
latter to consumers at certain fixed strengths. 

The consumption of the fermented liquor known as tdri is 
also considerable, and in 1907-08 its sale Imught in Bo. 53,000, 
inclodiog lia 1,000 realised from the rent of /<f#i trees in 
the khdita mnkdU owned hy €h)vemment. It is reported 
competition for licensee is practically unknown. 'When a new 
man wants to sell tdri, i n stead of bidding for some iwiwHng 
drop, he apices fm a new license and would rather go without 
it than hid against the old licensee. Imported Hgimr s have 
found no favour with the mass of the population, both 
they are unable to afford them, and dso hecauae they p uyf^v 
the country epirit and tdri they hnvp drupk lor ^eneratiam 
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past. The leorapts hrom both the latter represent an ezpenditore 
ot Bs. 2,007 per 10,000 of the population, a flg^ore higher than 
that returned bjr any district in the Division exc^t Daijocling. 

The receipts from hemp drugs and opium account for practically 
all the remai der of the excise revenue. 'Fhe greater part of the 
revenue theji yield is derived from the duty and license fees levied 
on «>., the dried flowering tops of the cultivated female 

hemp plant {Caumhis »,tiva) and the rosinons exudation on 
them. The consumption of hemp drugs is, in fact, unusually 
great, the receipts in I907>08 being Its. I,(i2,009 and represent* 
ing an expenditure of Bs. 782 per 10,000 of tlie population, 
as compared with the average of Us. 648 in the whole of 
Bengal. On the other homl, opium is not much used ; in 1007-08 
the duty and license fees on this drug brought in Bs. 11,000, 
and the inoidenoe of expenditure was not more than Be. 66 {)er 
10,000 of the population os compared with the Provincial average 
of Bs. 616 per 10,000. 

The revenue from stamps ranks next in importance os a St«m|ia 
source of iucomo to that derived from excise. The receipts from 
this source increased from Bs. 3,21,000 in 1897-98 to Bs, 4,21,000 
in 1907-08 or by nearly 31 per cent., the increase l>oing mainly 
due to the grouting demand for judicial stamps, which brought 
in Bs. 3,41,000 os against Bs 2,39,00(* ten years previously. 

The sale of court-fee stamps is by fur the roost imi>ortant item 
in the receipts from judicial stamps, realising Bs. 3,08,000 as 
compared witli Bs. 2,17,000 in 1897-98. The revenue derived 
from non-judioiol stamps practically stood still during the same 
period, falling from Its. 82,000 to Bs. 80,000. Of the latter sum 
impressed stamps accounted for Be. 76,000 or nearly the whole of 
the receipts from non-judicial stumps. 

Boad and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at the Omm, 
maximum rate of one anna in the rupee. The current demand 
in 1907-08 was Bs. 2,94,000, the greater part of which 
(Bs. 2,84,696) was payable by 13,446 revenue-paying estates, 
wfaBe Be. 8,4.63 were due from 1,633 revenue free estates and 
Bs 462 from 291 rent-free properties. The number of tenures 
assessed to cesses was 5,460, or nearly a third of the total number 
of es fte te*, while the number of recorded shareboldors of estates 
and tenures was 79,161 and 7,421, respectively. 

1900-01 the income-tax yielded altogether Bs. 72,789 liumm. 
paid by 2,722 assessees, of whom 1,711 paying Bs. 19,168 hod 
inoomes over Bs. 600 but bdow Bk 1,000. At thst t ime the 
Wnimnm assessable income was Bs. 600, but this was raised in 
1903, by the Income-tax Amendment Aet of that year, to 
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Bb. 1|000 per annum, thereby affording relief to a number of 
petty traders, money-lenders and clerks. The number of asses* 
sees consequently fell In 1903-04 to 1,134, the net coUeotiona 
being Bs. 70,939. In 1907-08 the amount collected was 
Bs. 71,000 paid by 1,272 assessees. The realizations are chiefly 
on account of grain and money lending and trade, chiefly in 
grain and piece-goods. 

Bagitira- There are 8 ofiioes for the registration of assurances under 
Act III of 1877. At the head-quarters station (Monghyr) the 
District Sub-Begistrar deals, as usual, with the documents 
presented there, and assists the District Magistrate, who is 
ex-officio District Registrar, in supervising the proceedings of the 
Sub-Registrars who are in charge of the other registration offices. 
The average number of documents registered annually during 

the quinquennium 
ending in 1904 was 
14,985 as against 
15,167 in the pre- 
ceding five years, 
there being a slight 
decrease of 1 per 
cent, which is attri- 
buted to the preval- 
ence of plague. The 
marginal statement 
shows the number of 
documents registered and the receipts at each office in 1907. 
Aduiiiis Monghyr, with Bh&golpur, is under the jurisdiction of the 
orYui* ®i®triot and Sessions Judge of Bhagalpur, to assist whom there 
Ties. are three Subordinate Judges. One is stationed at Bhagalpur, 
another at Monghyr, while the third, who is also Assistant 
JuiUce. Sessions Judge, holds his court sometimes at Monghyr and some- 
times at Bhagalpur. The Subordinate Civil Courts are those of 
five Munsifs, viz., two Munsifs stationed at Monghyr and one 
Munsif at each of the outlying subdivisions of Jamui and 
Begusarai, while an additional Munsif is entertained for Begu- 
saiai and MadhipurS (in Bh&galpur;. 

Oriminai sanctioned staff of Magistrates at Monghyr consists, in 

JnitiM. addition to the District Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of 
the first olasB and one Deputy Magistrate of the second or third 
class. Besides these ofBoers, one or two Sub-Deputy Mag iat TO tes 
exetoiring second or third class powers are genei^y posted^here. 
The Subdirisional Officos at ‘Jamui and Begusarai are almes t 
inTaiiahly officers Tested with fiiat class powers. There iHr 9 also 


Name. 

Docuineiita 

regUtered. 

Receipts. 

Monjfhyr 

2.169 

Rs. 

7,582 

BriKUfiarsi 

4,082 

5,818 

Jamalpur (0.)grl) ... 

1,918 

V,7C2 

Jamui ... 

1,887 

s,r>i8 

Kbaragpor 

1.537 

l,{t85 

Lakhitarai 

2,405 

4, ICS 

Sbeikbpura 

1.284 

3f0it2 

Teghri.., 

3,082 

3,W 

Total 

18,359 

32,469 
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Benches o£ Honorary Magistrates at Monghyr, Jamufi Begusaial, 
Sheikhpor&y JamAlpor and Lakhisarai. 

Begarding the uaturo of the crime committed in tho district Crims. 
the following remarks of a former Commissioner of tho Dmsion 
may be quoted : — South MoughjT is^ I think, tho most criminal 
area which I have soon in ^dia ; and one whole parffuna is, 
and long has been, reputed to have a population of thieves. It 
is in South Monghyr that tho old Hindus and Muhammadans 
and the semi-Uinduized or Islamizod ]>ooplo are in strongest 
contrast, with Uttle inter-depondenoe, with contempt and repul- 
sion on one side and little reveroiico or fear on tho other ; and 
these social conditions appear to me to account for the oof>qkara« 
tively excessive criminality that prevails.” There is also a good 
deal of crime in North Monghyr, but it is comparatively free 
from professional crime ns oontrastcd with South Monghyr, 
inhabited as t)io latter is by three oriininal oastes, viz., the 
Banpars and Dliarliis in [tarts and the ChakAi Dos&dhs in the 
extreme south. 

The following is a brief aooount of the Banpars and Dh&rhis ; CiiictifAi. 
an account of the Chakai DosAdhs lias already been given in caitss. 
Chapter III. The Banpars, or as they are also called tho Banpar 
MallShs, are n caste of boatmen and fishermen, who are also 
skilful sportsmen, catching the gharidl and crocodile in strong 
rope nets and eating their flesh. To these iimoeont occupations 
they add that of tho professional river dacoit. Jluy go for 
afield in pursuit of tlio latter exciting [>rofessi(m, and a gang 
composed of Banpars from l^atna and Monghyr has been dis- 
covered at SalkhiA in the Howrah district. In the Monghyr 
district they number (1901) 1,244, of whom nearly half reside 
in the Monghyr and Oogri thAnos. 

The DhArhis are well-known thieves and dacoits, but, shrewdly nhirhif. 
enough, they rarely commit crime in the vicinity of their own 
villages. The offences for whicli they have been mostly oonvioted 
are committed on land, and their connection with the rivers is 
of a peculiar nature. They do not ordinarily follow any calling 
on the rivers, but when the country is flooded, they take 
advantage of it to organize regular raids in little dug-outs, which 
oze kept carefully sunk and hidden away* It is said that when 
on expeditions outside the district they work in gangs of seven 
men. They usually live in a separate quarter of the village, 
and their houaes have nearly always a pig*siy attached to them, 
to which they give the name henkor. In the courtyard ol 
their houses there is a small dediouted to U&m Thikur, on 
which they sacrifioe the animals they breed, at the same time 
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offering inoenae and prayer to the god. Th^ have a priest 
{bhagat), who offidatee for them at Tatiotu domeetio oeremonies, 
and also on qieoial oocarions, when the DhSrhis set oat on a 
thieving expedition. 

In appeoranoe the Dh&rhi is not unlike the Musabar, hut he 
is hotter developed and usaally a more powerfnl man. Generally 
qieaUng, they are a hanly eet of men of good physique oapaUe 
of travelling long distances at a high rate of spe^. Out of about 
200 prisoners medically examined some years ago in the Monghyr 
jail, the Dh&rhis were found to he the strongest and best 
nourished. The ostenrible means of livelihood of this essentially 
eriminal caste is breeding animals and manual labour, but there 
is no doubt that in nearly every case the DhSrhi is a habitual 
thief or burglar. It is said, indeed, that they look on thieving as 
their traditional occupation, so much so that a theft committed 
by one Dh&rhi in another Dh&rhi’s preserve, without his consent, 
is mentioned as a bar on intermarriage. Twenty years ago 
enquiry showed that out of 1,003 Dh&rhis in this district no lees 
than 209 had been 431 times in jail, while the jail register showed 
the names of 60 more who could not ho identified owing to false 
names and addresses having boon given. The caste now number 
2,200 in this district, or more than half of the total number 
(4,175) resident in Bengal; and no loss than 1,830 are found in 
the SheikhpurS and Surajgarh& th&nas. 

The marginal table shows the various thSnas and police out* 

poets in the 
district. The 
head-quarters 
subdivision is 
divided for 
police purposes 
into two divi- 
sions, “ A 
and “B,” each 
under an Ins- 
p^or. “A” 
division consists 
of Monghyr and 
GogrI thftnas 
wi& tire Bakh- 
tiyarpur and 
EhagaiiA oa|U 
pcsta ; and ** B *’ division of the remaining thanaa and on^poitiu 
The pdioe force inl907 oonskted of Gie Riy wintandent of 


SdBDivisioir. 


Monghyr 4 


Jamui 


Begumi 


A 

{| 


Thana. 


Monghyr 

Gogr! 

Jamilpor 

Kharagpur 

Sheikhpnri 

Lakbiaarai 

Surajgarhi 

Jamui 

Cbakai 

Sikaodri 

Bignsaral 

Tegkii 


Area 
|in sqnan 
Diileg. 


Outpost. 


158 

752 

4 

358 

830 

836 

161 

446 

586 

848 

511 

840 


{ Bakhtiyirpnr, 
Kbagaria. 


BarUgba. 

Nawadib. 

f Ballii. 

4 Bariiipur. 
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PoUoe, a Deputy Suporintendeat, 5 luBpeoUae, 42 Sab-Inspeotocs, 

47 head'oonatablos and 445 conatableB. The total strength of the 
legular police was, therefore, 541 men, representing one polioemau 
to eveiy 7*2 square miles and to every 3,824 {)ersons. The rural 
force for the watch and ward of villages in the interior, which is 
maintained from the ctiaukidiri tax, consuls of 312 dn/adArt and 
3,537 chaukidirtj of whom 43 are chdkriu chaukidir$, ho., thw 
services are remunerated by grants of land. Induding both 
dq/ddirt and ehaukulArty there is approximately one vUlago polioe* 
man to every square mile and to every 537 iwrsons. 

There are a district jail at Monghyr and subsidiary jails at Jaos 
Jamui and Begusarai. The subjail at Jamui has auoonuuoilation 
for 37 male and 7 female prisoners, and that at Bi'^usarai 
for 24 males and 4 females. The jail at Monghyr, which is 
sitoated in the fort, has accommodation for 300 (284 male and 
l(i female) prisoners distributed as follows: — Darraeks without 
B^Murate sleeping aeoommodation are provided for 187 male oou- 
viots, 16 female oonviots, 50 under-tiial prisoners, and 15 civil 
prisoners; the hospital holds 22 prisoners ; and there are separate 
cells for 4 male convicts. The prinoii«l industries carried on in 
the jail tire weaving cloth, carpets (r/ari<) and not bags, titrki- 
pounding, oil-pressing, and bamboo and cane work. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVBKISMENT. 

Distbict Outside the municipalities of Mongbyr and Jamalpur, local 

Boabx). iiYQ managed by the Dibtrict Board, and by the Lcoal 

Boards which have been constituted for each of the subdivisions of 
Monghyri Jamui and Begusarai. The District Board, as in other 
districts of Bengal, is responsible for the maintenance of roads, 
bridges and roadside rest-houses, has the management of pounds 
and public ferries, and exorcises a general supervision over Pri- 
mary and Middle schools. It also manages and maintains several 
dispensaries, and sees to the proviuon of a proper water-supply 
in rural areas aud village sanitation. To the Local Boards, 
which work in subordination to it, have been delegated the 
administration of small sums allotted for certain functions which 
will be mentioned later. 

The District Board, which was established in 1887, consists of 
2b members. The District Magistrate is an ex-ojgkio member 
of the Board, and is invariably its Chairman ; there are six other 
ex^fficio members, and twelve are elected and six nominated by 
Qoveniment. The landholding class and Government servants 
predominate among the members at the present time, the former 
representing 40 per cent, and the latter 32 per cent, of the total 
number in 1906-07, while pleaders and mukhtdrs accounted for 8 
per cent , Qovemment pensioners for 4 per cent., and others for 
16 per cent. 

Income. The Monghyr District Board is the richest, i.^., it has the 
largest receipts, of all the District Boards in the Division. Its 
arerage annual income during the 10 years ending in 1901-02 was 
Ra 2,61,000, of which Rs. 1,42,000 were derived from rates; 
and during the quinquennium ending in 1904-05 it amounted to 
Rs. 3,15,000. In 1907-08 the opening balance was Rs. 66,000, 
and the income of the year aggregated Rs. 2,87,000, including 
Re. 1,59,000 obtained from Provincial rates, Rs 85,500 from 
oivil works, inclusive of Rs. 37,000 realued from tolls on ferries, 
and Ra 17,000 obtained from pounds. In Monghyr, as in other 
Bengal distxiots, the road cess is the principal sourae of income; 
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Imt the inddenoe of taxatioD ia light, hdsg only anna 1>3 per 
head of the popolatioiL Thia proportion ia higher, howerer, 
than in any other diatriot of the Dinaion. 

The income both from pounds and fertios ia a fluctuating one. 

In the quinquennium ending in 1899*1900 the average annual 
receipts from pounds were Us. 14,460, and in the next quinquen* 
nium they were Rs- 14,380 ; but in 1907*08 altogether Be. 17,000 
were obtained from 67 pounds leased out by the Board. As 
regards ferries (of which there are now 43), the receipts 
averaged Rs. 30,000 per annum in the first quinquennium, and 
Rs. 39,000 in the five years ending in 1904*0.5, but fell to 
Rs. 37,OoO in 1907*08. Of late years the income from ferries has 
suffered from the opening of the Hajipur-Katih&r lino of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway and from the ostablishmeut 
of railway steam services across the Qauges. The ferries are 
leased to farmers, except when a loaso has to be cancelled for 
default, and half the receipts from some border ferries are made 
over to the District Board of DurbhuiigA. Similarly, the latter 
makes over a share of the income of five ferries uo(]uirod by both 
Boards jointly. 

The average annual expenditure during the decade ending Espfsdt* 
in 1901*02 was Rs, 2,60,000, of which Rs. 1,76,000 were expend* 
ed on civil works. Us. 12,000 on medical relief and Rs. 31,000 
on education. Daring the qaiutjuennium ending in 1901-0.5 the 
expenditure averaged Rs. 2,42,000 i*er annum, and in 1907*08 
it amounted to Its. 3,09,000. By far the largest portion of the 
income of the District Board ia silent on civil works, i.e,, the ox* 
tension and maiutenanoo of communications, the upkeep of stag* 
ing bungalows, the provision of a proimr water-supply by the 
oonstruotion of wells, etc. Over Us. 2,19,000 were spent on these 
objects in 1907*08, and of this sum Us. 1, >53,000 were allotted to 
the extension and maintenance of communications. The Die* 
triot Board now maintains 90^ miles of metalled roods and 1,253^ 
miles of unmetalled roads, iMMiides a number of village traeJn 
with an aggregate length of 206^ miles ; the cost of maintaining 
these roads in 1907-08 was Rs. 215, Rs. 47 and Rs. 11 per mile, 
respeetively. 

After civil works, education oonstitutes the heaviest charge 
on the resources of the Board, entailing in 1907*08 an expen* 
diture of Rs. 40,000 or nearly one-seventh of the total 
expenditure. The inspecting staff employed by it oonsists of 14 
Tii« p«ict.ing Pandits, and it maintains 9 Middle Schools and gives 
grsnta-in-aid to 5 Middle Schools, 69 Up^r Primary Schools, and 
778 Lower Primary Schools. Bendes this, it oontributeo a sum 
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of fis. 1,200 per annum towaida the maintenanoe of the Diamond 
Jubilee OoUege at Monghjrr, the management of which xeeta with 
a Joint Committee, on which both the Diatriot Board and the 
Municipality are represented. The Board also prorides 2 scholar- 
diips tenable in the Bihar School of Eugineeiing, and makes an 
grant for the training of weavers and a contribution to the 
Monghyr Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition. 

For the relief of siokncBs the Board maintains 10 dispensaries, 
and aids three others ; and when epidemio diseases break out in the 
interior, native doctors are sent with medicines to the affected 
villages. In addition to this, the Board contributes Us. 100 
per annum towards the Fa^ur Institute at Kasauli. During 
1907-08 the Board spent 11*1 per cent, of its ordinary income 
on medical relief and sanitation, a percentage higher than in any 
other district of the Division. It has also established and main- 
tains a veterinary dispensary at Monghyr, with the help of a 
Gbvemment contribution; it entertains a Veterinary Assistant, and 
provides a scholarship at the BelgSchia Veterinary College. 

In subordination to the District Board are the Monghyr or 
Sador, Jamiii and Begusarai Local Boards, the jurisdiction of 
each corresponding to the (‘ubdivisional charge of the same name. 
The system of election in vogue in other parts of the Province 
has not been introduced, and all the members are nominated by 
Oovemment. The Monghyr or Sador Local Board consists of 
12 members, and the Local Boards at Jamui and Begusarai 
have 13 members each. The Local Boards receive aUotmenta 
from the funds of the District Board and are entrusted with the 
maintenance of village roads, the upkeep of pounds (except the 
Monghyr Local Board), the charge of minor works of water sup- 
ply, and general supervision over village sanitation. 

There are two municipalities in the district, viz., Monghyr and 
Jaxn&lpur. The number of rate-payers in 1907-08 was 12,303, 
representing 17*5 per cent, of the total number (70,207) of persons 
residing within municipal limits, as compared with the average 
of 16*2 per cent, for the whole Division. The average incidence 
of taxation in that year was He. 1-0-8 per head of the population, 
as against the Divisional average of Ue. 2-0-2, and varied 
from Ue. 1-4-5 in Jam&lpur to annas 15-2 in Monghyr. 

The Monghyr municipality, which was ostablished in 1864, 
is administered by a Municipal Board consisting of 19 Dommis- 
sioners, of whom twelve are elected, live are nominated and two are 
members. The area within munioLpal limitR i8 7*oil 
oquare miles, and the number of rate-payerB.i8 9,386, represent* 
ing 18*72 per cent* of the popolalion residing in the munioipol 
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ana. The average aantial inoome and expenditure of the mnnki* 
polity during the 10 yean 1891-92 to 19()1«02 waa Be 64,000 
and Bs. 60,000, reepeotivoty. In 1907-08 the reocipts aggregated 
Ra. 61,000, beaidea «i opening balance of Ka. 3,000. Ttto chief 
aouioe of inoome is a rate on houses and arable lands asaoaaed 
at 7^ per cent, on their annual value, which in that year brought 
in Bs. 21,000 ; while a oonaervaaoy rate, levied nt Ita 3-10*4 
per oent. on the annual value of the holdings, brought in Us. 9,000. 
Tolls on roads and ferries realized Bs. 12,0')0, a^tnx on animals 
and vehicles Ks. 4,000, and market fees Us. 2,000. The inoi* 
denoe of taxation was annas 15-2 per head of (he population. 
The expenditure in the same year was Us 08,000, exrluding 
Bs. 10,000 expended in advances and deposits. Tbr principal 
items of expenditure were oousorvancy, mescal reliot and publio 
vrorks, which accounted for 29*8, 21*4 and 10*3 per cent , roepoo* 
lively, of tho disbursements. 

The moat urgent needs of the town are an improved system of 
drainago and water-supply. A achemo for tho installation of 
waterworks has been propored recently, details of which will bo 
found in Chapter IV; and a droinugo sehome, estimated to 
cost 2^ lakhs, has also been drawn up. 

Jom&lpur was oonstitutod a municipality in 1883, and has a 
Municipal Board cousiating of 18 Commisaionors, of whom ten are 
elected, and eight ore et-offtcio members. The area within 
municipal limits is 4 square miles, and (ho number of rate-payers 
is 2,917 or 14*63 per cent, of tho population living within 
the municipal limita Tho average annual iuoonio during tho 
10 years ending in 1902-03 was Us. 20,(00, and the exiien^turo 
was Bs. 19,900. In 1907-08 tho income of the municipality was 
Us. 28,000, (besides an oi>ening balance of Us 7,000), of which 
Bs. 17,000 were derived from a tax on bouw^s and lands assoasod 
at 7^ per cent, per annum on the annual value of the hold- 
ings, and Bs. 8,000 from a conservancy rate levied at 3J per cent. 
The incidence of taxation was Be. 1-4-6 per head of the 
population. The expenditure in the same year was Bs. 30,000, 
the principal items being conservancy, public works and drain- 
age, wdddi accounted for 31*97, 23*90 and 11*40 per oent., res- 
pectively, of the disbursements. Tho town is well loid-out and 
well ke^ and the municipality has a high reputation for 
efficiency, the executive administration being in the hands of 
Suiopean railway officials. 


JMilIpcr. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EDUCATION. 

FiooiBif In 1874-75, after the introduotion of a qrstem by which grants- 
of sDiroA- iji.aid were given to hitherto unaided schools, there were altogether 
229 schools in the district attended by 6,675 pupils. By 1881-82 
the number of the former had risen to 2,755 and of the latter to 
30,403 ; but there was a falling off in the next decade, the number 
of schools in 1890-91 being 1.497 and of pupils 25,536. There 
was then a notable increase, the returns for 1899-1900 showing 
1,608 schools with an attendance of 32,737 ; but next year, largely 
' owing to the outbreak of plague, the number of schools decreased 
to 1,301 and of scholars to 25,738. The ground lost has since 
been made good, and in 1907-08 there were 1,398 educational 
institutions, both public and private, with 32,310 pupils on the 
rolls. The supervising agency at present consists of a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, 9 Sub-Inspectors, 2 Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
and 14 Inspecting Pandits. 

According to the census statistics of 1901, the great bulk of 
the population is illiterate, only 2'9 per cent. ( 5*8 males and 
0*2 females) being literate, i,e„ able to read and write some 
language. The actual number of the latter was 60,727 persons, 
while the number of those able to read and write English was 
3,418. The percentage is highest in th&na Jamklpur, where 11 
per cent, of the inhabitants are literate ; but here conditions are 
exceptional, as the th&na includes only a small rural tract, and 
oont^ns a number of European railway employes and a contin- 
gent of Indian clerks. The proportion is particularly low (2 per 
cent.) in thftnas Gtogri and Chak&i. The same reasons are appUo- 
able in each case. Both tracts are difficult of access— in Gogri 
boats are practically the only means of communication during the 
rains — the cultivators are poor, and they are not in a position to 
appreciate the advantages of education. Even in the Monghyr 
th&na, however, including Monghyr town, only 4,192 persons, or 
3 per cent, of the people, can read and write any language. 
CetiMBs. The only college in the district is the Diamond Jubilee 
College at Monghyr, of which the following account is quoted 
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from the last Quinquennial Beview of the Frogress of Eduoa- 
tion in Bengal (1902-03 to 1906-07). This is a second grade 
eoUege which was opened in Juno 1898. Its establishment was 
the result of a public meeting hold at Monghyr in 1 897» which 
decided that the Diamond Jubilee of the late Queen should be 
celebrated by the foundation of a college. Money was oolleoted» 
and certain landed properties were made over to the college to 
form an endowment. The annual income from this endowment 
amounts to about Rs. 1,900. The management was entrusted 
to a local committee, of wliioh the District Magistrate was pre- 
sident. This eommittoe was not the same as the joint commit- 
tee to whioh the managomout of the ZiU sc^hool had boon made 
over in 1891 ; but until 1905 there was an intimate *.onneo- 
tion between the school and the oollogo, and the latter was 
largely supported by the diversion of profits made at iho former. 
In 190o Qovernment resumed the direct management of the 
school, and the oollogo was placed under the management of a 
joint committee, which includes the rriucipal of the college and 
members of the District and Municipal Boards, both of whioh 
bodies make an annual contribution towards its up-keep. Since 
1905*00 the college has been shown as under Board management. 
Previous to that year it was sliown as an institution under private 
management. On the 3Dt March 1907 then) were 10 students 
on the rolls of the (ollege ; the average monthly roll number 
throughout the year W418 15. In 1890 there were 43 students on 
the ooilege roll, but a virulent outbreak of plague in Monghyr 
in 1900-01 scared Mudonts away from Ihe place. The cost of 
the college during 190()-07 was Hs. 0,273. Tnis was met as fol- 
lows : — £rom District and Municipal funds Rs. 2,150, from fees 
lls. 702, from endowments and other sources Rs. 3,421. The 
total cost of educating a sludeui during ihe year was Us. 418; 
the cost to public funds wa« Rs. 143. During 1900-07 the college 
received from the Imperial contribution a grant of Us. 3,000 for 
the equipment of its laboratories.” In 1908 there were 10 stud- 
ents on the rolls, viz., ten in the first year olass and six in ihe 
second year class. 

There are 2i secondary schools with 1,785 pupils on the rolls, 
viz , 5 High schools with 925 pupils, 7 Middle English schools 
with 436 pupils, and 9 Middle Vernacular schools with 124 
pupils. I'he High schools are the Zilft scb<K>l at Monghyr, 
whioh is maintained by Oovemment, the High schools at 
Jam&Ipur, Jamui and Begusarai, all aided, and the Training 
Academy at Monghyr, which is unaided. Of the Middle 
English sebools one at Kharagpur is managed by the District 
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Board; four at Biadeopur, G(^, Sanhl and are aided; 

Mid two at JaUl&bSd and Bakhtij&rpur are unaided. One of 
the Middle Yemaoular sohouls, aitoated at Mnzaffatganj, ia 
aided, and all the remainder are managed by the District Bocurd, 
via., the schools at Teghrft, Baro, Manjhaol, Chhitraor, Hasain* 
pur, Qhak&i, Arh& and Pathraitft. 

Boys’ The number of boys’ Primary schools is 860, and of those 
MBMia instmotion 23,247, including 21,999 boys and 1,248 girls. 

The number of the former represents 16*8 per cent, of the boys 
of school-going age. Altogether 76 schools with an attendance 
of 3,940 are Upper Primary schools, and 784 schools with 19,307 
children on the rolls are Lower Primary schools. 

OiBu’ There are 212 Primary girls’ schools, at which 3,219 girls are 
■oBoou. taught. One, attended by 55 girls, is an Upper Primary school, 
and the remainder are Lower Primary schools. There are also 
1,168 girls studying in Lower Primary boys’ schools and 80 in 
Upper Primary boys’ schools, berides 59 in special schools, giving 
a total of 4,556 girls. Two Model girls’ schools with 74 pupUs 
have been started, and there is also a zenfina teacher at Chak&i 
giving instruction to 22 girls and women. It is reported that 
progress in diffuring female education is painfully slow. 

Tbokvi- At Jam&lpur there is a night school for apprentices of the 
East Indian Uailway, at which instruction is given in applied 
meohanios, algebra, mensuration and the oonstruotion of steam 
< >nginaa and machines. The average attendance is 50. The 
District Board also maintains weaving classes, at which a trained 
weaver gives instmotion in the use of the fly-riiuttle loom. These 
classes are said to bo working with indifferent suooess ; and it is in 
oontemplatiou to remove them to GogrI, a busy weaving centre, 
where an ariizau population predominates. 

Six third-grade training schools have been started for training 
gurus or Primary school teoohers. They are utnated at Mongbyr, 
Jamul, Begusarai, Ehaxagpur, Ehagarift and Chaki&, and are 
attended by 96 gurus. 

There axe 12 unaided but reoog^iized Sanskrit ioU, with 254 
aoioois- i^ents, 19 aided makiabt with 366 pupils, 17 Eor&n schools 
with 187 pupils, and 39 night sriiools with 652 puj^ There is 
also a madrasa at Mongbyr, called the ‘Monghyr Anjumin 
Himayat Isl&m Madrasa, with 38 soholarB on the rolls.- 
PBirAtB T^re are a number of private institutions, i.s., schools which 
imtitv- do not conform to the departmental standard or submit to ai^ 
public test, and which are oonaequenily not recognised by the 
Eduoarion Department. They include (1) 70 advanced institu- 
tions teaching AxaMo or Persiaa, wi^ 783 pupils; (2) 20 
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inatitaiiona teaching Sanskrit, with 2 i4 pupils; (8) 111 elemaa- 
tary schools teaching the 'veroaonlar, with 1,889 pupils; (4) 17 
riementary sohoola teaching the Kortn, with 187 pupils, and (8) 

24 other non-depaitmental sohools, with 235 pupils. The only 
private institution in which Arabic is mainly taught is one si 
LakhminiS, where inatruction is given in Arabic literature and 
theology. 

The total number of Muhammadan pupils of both sexes in all kdvoa. 
dasses of public institutions is 2,G73, and of those reading in " 
private institutions 755. For the bencfli of the fcdlowers of UAMn 
IsUm the Jiadrata, maktabt and Kor&n schools mentioned *** 
above have been started. The number of Muhammadan girls 
in Primary sohools is 124 and in special si-hoola 55. 

There are 637 children classed as aborigines at school, the 
majority being Sont&ls, and all being native Christiana 
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CBAPTEB XIV. 

GAZETTEER. 

Bahadurpnr. — A. village in the north of the Begoaarai anb- 
division, situated close to the houndury of the Darbhangft district. 
It contains the residence of a weU-known family of tl^ district. 
According to the family chronicles, its founder was one Tjalrahnif 
S&h, who came here from Bsjput&na and acquired a grant of land 
extending, it is said, from Manjhaul to Mohragh&t. The laat: 
proprietor of the estate was Liakshmi Fraa&d Singh, on whom 
Government bestowed the title of Bai Bah&dur. On his death in 
1900, the estate was divided between a son named Udit N&rayan 
Singh and a grandson named B&m Bah&dur Singh. The resi- 
dence of the former is at Sankarpuri, and his estate is known 
aa the Sankarpur& estate ; while the residence of the latter is at 
Bah&durpur, and the estate is known aa the Bah&durpur or 
Bah8dur& estate. The undivided estate yielded, it is reported, 
an income of about Bs. 1 ,40,000, hut the present proprietors are 
indebted and the estates are under the management of the Court 
of Wards. The area of the Bah&durpur estate is 43,643 acres 
and that of Sankai^ur& at 10,009 acres, while their rent A.T^d 
cess roll is returned at Ba. 24,894 and Bs. 1,17,267, respectively. 

BiAb.tiyarpiir. — A village in the extreme north of the 
Monghyr subdivision, with a railway station, called Makhanahazar, 
on the Manai-Bhapti&hi extension of the Bengal and North- 
Western Bailway. It contains a police outpost and District 
Board bungalow, and is the headquarters of on old Muhammadan 
family known as the Chaudhris of Bokhtiyfirpur. The following 
sketdi of its history has been prepared from on account furnished 
by the family. The founders of the family ore said to have been 
two brothers. Sheikh Qdlaa and Sheikh Achhay Siddiki who 
ftnmft from Jaunpur in 1009 F. (i.c., about 1600 AD.), and married 
the daughters of two brothers, Ghaudhri Farid and Chaudhri 
H&8a. wlto then held tappaa Salim&lAd {pargana Ballii) Simri, 
Cadiaut and Haimdpur. Ghaudhri Farid, it is said, offered to 
give them a grant of tappa Simri and ritares in the other tappm, 
if they oleaied the jun^e and biou^ the land under oultivation 
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Thk they did» destroying the wild beasts which then infested the 
country. Subsequently a dispute arose with the neighbouring 
samind&r of Nisankpur Kurha, and this led them to go to Delhi 
and obtain a royal charter (farmdn^ihdhi) from Sh&h Jahin. 

According to the family records, the estate was held by the 
descendants of the brothers, of whom there is nothing of interest 
to record until I12d F., when it passed to GulSm Muhammad. 
The latter had some difficulty in retaining possession of it owing 
to the aggression of one Deo Karan Singh Duudia of Tirhut. 
Gulam Muhammad brought a complaint before the NawSb of 
Monghyr, Sarmast Al! Kh&n, who, pleastMl with his address, 
offered him a writer's ix>at {kahmldu mwnhigty{)^ gninte«l aim 
the aanad of the estate, and himself defeatcHl Deo Kaitui Singh. 
GulSm Muhammad apjieani to have l>e('ome a member of the 
court of the Nawilb, and when he visited the £nii)eror, acoompanied 
him to' Delhi, making over charge of the estate to his brother 
Gulftm All, who in his turn handed it over to his brother IXodSyat 
Ullah. The latter hod to meet the same kind of trouble as 
Gulam Muhammad, being attacked by one Eiip NSrSyan Singh, 
who tried to seize pargana Fharkiy&. lledSyat All suooeeded in 
ousting him, but was soon afterwards treacherously killed. 
BOp NSriyau Singh then looted his residence and destroyed 
the old sanads and granted to his family. liulAni All 

subsequently recovered the estate under the orders of All Vanli 
KhAn. In 1194 F. (1791 A.D.) Chaudhri Muhammad All moved 
the famUy residence from Simri to DakhtiyArpur, where his 
descendants still reside. The estate is now held by Musaniat 
JBibi Azimunuissa, but managed by her relative Ajfr-ul-IIakk, 
and the rent-roll is said to l>e lls. 68,299. 

Bftmdah.— A village in the ChakAi thAna, situated 4 miloa 
north of ChakAi. It contains a station of the United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission to the SantAls, the site of which was chosen 
by Dr. James A. Dyer of that Mission, when he visited the place 
from PaohambA in 1878. A lease of 7 acres was obtained, and 
in 1880 two preachera took up their resideuoe in some mud hula, 
the construction of a bungalow being commenced in 1884. Sinoo 
that year the work of the Mission has developed rapidly. A hos» 
pital was built in 1894, and by the end of 1900 a ohuroh with a 
handsome belfry was erected. The enlargement of the h^ital 
was undertaken as soon as the church was completed, the principal 
addition being an operating room, constructed on priu- 

ci^es. At the same time, additional ward accommodation wsa 
provided by building a new dispensary and oonaolt^ room, 
and so the original dis^naary and oonsultuig room 
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available for in-patients. This room has been paxtidoned into lix 
apartments, 'srhioh axe mther let to patients who are willing 
to pay for them, or used for oases which it is necessary for any 
reason to isolate from the others. A fuller oooount of the work 
of the misdon will be found in Santalia (1904) by the Revd. 
J. tf . llaophail, M. a., m. d., who has resided at B&mdah since 
1890. 

BanaiUBaj. —An extensive estate in the districts of Monghyr, 
BhAgalpur and the Santal Parganaa. The founder of the family 
which owns this estate was Haz^ri Chaudhri, a fnlMldar of the 
Passara of Fumea, who, about 1780 A.D., acquired by 

purchase pargana Tirahhurda in that district. His son, Dular 
Singh, acquired property in Monghyr, Bhagalpur and Malda 
about the year 1800 A.D., and on his death, after some litigation, 
the estates were divided equally between his two sons, B&ja 
Bidyftnand Singh and Kumar Budrtoand Singh, grandfather 
of the Srinagar KurnSrs* IlSj& Bidy&nand Singh subsequently 
purchased Mah&lat Kharagpur, and in 1801 was succeeded by his 
son R&]& Lfl&nand Singh Bahadur, who also added to the estate 
by purchasing Ghandpur Husain and tdluk Khajuri^. B&ja 
Idlanand Singh died in 1883, and was succeeded by his son B&ja 
Padm&nand Singh Bah&dur. He also left a minor son Kumar 
K&lUnand Singh and a posthumous son Kumftr Kirty&nand Singh, 
on whose behalf a suit was instituted in 1888« It ended in 
a compromise decree, under which Kumar Kalanand Singh and 
KumSr KirtySnand Singh were to be owners of 9 annas of the 
Banaili Bftj, while B&ja Fadmanand Singh kept the remaining 
7 annas. In 1903 Kumar Chandranand Singh, son of Baja 
Padm&nand Singh Bah&dur, brought a suit against his father 
for partition and other reliefs, which also ended in a compromise 
decree, under which the son was declared to be owner of a 
3} annas share and B&j& Fadmanand Singh owner of the remain- 
ing 3^ annas share. Subsequently, however, in September 1905, 
B&j& Padm&nand Singh Bahadur transferred his rights and 
interests to his son Kum&r Chandranand Singh, so that the 
present owners of the Banaili B&j ore Kum&rs Kalanand Singh 
and Kirty&nand Singh to the extent of 9 annas and Kum&r 
ChandrSnand Singh to the extent of 7 annas. Kumars Kftl&- 
nand Singh and Kirty&nand Singh are now in possession of the 
entire debate, the Collector of BhSgalpur, who was appointed 
Beceiver under the orders of the IHstriot Judge of Bhfigalpur, 
having given them a lease of the entire 7 annas shore for 12 years 
from 1312 to 1323 Fasli. The 7 anniia ahore is involved in 
debt to the ^^tent of about 50 lakhs of rupees, the 9 annas 
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piopriefcon being: their principal oreditora. The Coart of Warda 
has recently taken charge of the 7 anoas share on behalf of 
Kamftr Ghandranand Sinsi^h, who has been doolareil a dia* 
qualified proprietor on bis own application; but the actual manage* 
meut of the entire B&j has been in the bonds of Kum&rs Kilfinand 
Singh and Kirty&nand Singh sinco 1904. 

The bulk of the Banaili K&j property in this district forma 
part of M.ahalat Kharagpur, an extensive estate on the revenue 
roll of Bh&galpur bearing ittuzl number 445. It consists of the 
following pnnj>»uaH : — (1) i^ahrol, (2) Laklianpur, (3) Kherhl, 
(4) Sakharabadi, (5) rurbafpar& (including tappa$ LodhwA, 
Simr&on, Dighi, etc.), ((>) Woaila, (7) OcHlda, (8) liaaSr Takhi, 
(9) Amlo-Moiia, (10) U&ndwo (including a held 

by the Ufiiii of Hgiidwei), (II) Chaiidan Katoria, (12) Jah4n* 
gira and Masdi, (13) Dliarahr^, (14) Abhaipur, (15) Finghaul, 
and (16) Danda SukhwAra. Mahalai Kharagpur, together with 
panjanan Kaijr^ and llavelt Khanigpur and the Ijakslimfpur 
estate in the Suntal rarganos, originally formed [auri. of the 
territory held by the B&jA of Kharagpur, of whose family history 
an account will l )0 found in the article on Khumgpur. The then 
R&j§, llahmat All Kh&n, liuving fulleu into arrears of rc^veniie, 
Mahalat Kharagpur, with the yhdtffd:i of ll&iidwe, was sold in 
1840 and purohostd by lUja bidytoaud Singh, grandfather of 
the present proprioiors of the Banaili ItAj, and by BalnAlk Sahu 
of BhSgalpur, who in 1841 transferred his stiore (o BidyA- 

nand Singh BahAdur. Since then there have Iioen constant dis- 
putes and litigation in connection this muhd!^ esjiecially 

with the Darbhanga Kaj, which in ]8i8 purchased at a sale for 
arrears of Government revenue llaveli Khiiragpur, which is 
surrounded by Mahalat Kliaragpur, 'riioro has also been much 
litigation con<$eruing the yhdiudii tenures, the results of which 
have been mentioned in Chapter X. Most of those tenures have 
now been (K>nverted into mukarari iniamnrari tenures, and only a 
few, including the yhdtudli of Uandwei in the SautAl I’arganas 
and KakwAra in the BAnka subdivision of Bbdgalpur, retain 
their gUdivcdli character. 

Begasarai.--*ll6adquarter8of the subdivision of the same name, 
situated in 25° N. and 86^ 9' about 5 miles to the north 
of the Ganges. The town is situated at a distance of about half a 
mile from the railway station, and the Tirhut road runs east 
and west through it. This is an old road shaded by an avenue 
of interlacing trees, which in the miun follows the course of the 
railway ; but it baa fallen into disuse to a great extent since the 
latter was constincted. Approaching Begusarai from the east 

9 9 
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along this road, the Bxst building met with is a d&k bungalow 
with four rooma, erected on a low-lying jueoe of land at a dhrfnnoe 
of about balf a mile from the town itself. A tablet let into a 
pillar of the yerandah shows that the flood of 1904 rose to a height 
of nearly 3 feet above the plinth. Half a mile beyond the 
bungalow, on the outskirts of tibe town, lies the sn'Wvisional 
office, a small building with an upper storey, which serves as a 
reddenoe for the Subdivisional Officer. The building is dtuated 
in a 6ne compound, in which mango trees grow in profusion ; 
and the Munsif’s court, schools, hospital, thSna, and Local Board 
offices are situated dose by. Just beyond the Subdividonal 
Officer’s compound to the north is a fine tank fringed by palm 
trees, at the sonth'west comer of which is a small temple, where 
K&yasths worship. 

The town contains two mosques and three temples, but none 
of these have any features of architectural interest, and the 
basar itself is much the same aa other Bih&r bazars. Half-way 
through the latter is the aaruit from which the town presumably 
derives its name. It consists of an open space surrounded by 
tumble-down shops and lodging-houses. Beyond the aarai the 
town opens out, the avenue of trees is seen again, and presently 
on the western eJdrts of the town we get a glimpse of indigo crops 
and indigo vats, and then a pleasant bungalow, seen through an 
avenue of bamboos. This is the Begusarai Factory, better known 
locally as Harrakb, which was built by Mr. James Hennessy in 
1863. There is a thriving grain market with several godowns at 
the southern extremity of the town, and to the east and south- 
east are extendve mango groves. 

The town has of late years been subject to serious floods, the 
Bengal and North-Westem Railway embankment forming an 
effective obstacle to the free flow of the Ganges water northwards, 
and the result is that the tract of country lying between the river 
and the railway is liable to inundation. It is protected to some 
extent by a small embankment known as the Gupta Bindh; but in 
1904, when this embankment was breached, the whole town was 
flooded, and great damage vras done. Government has now decid- 
ed to strengthen and raise the Ghipta Bsndh. The work is in 
progress, and when it is complete, Begusarai should be safe from 
inundation*. 

The population of the town, according to the census of 1901, 
is 9,338. It was made the headquarters of the subdivision by a 
notUcntion dated the 6th January 1870. 

* Tbe aboTe aceomit hat been contribuied liy Mr. Ms T* Perrottp IXSaSap 
loffWRrljf Snbdiritto^l Offiotir of PegiuiMnil. 




B^puftrai SnbdiTision*— *Tho noith^weetom sabdiTuion of 
the diatriot Ijing between 26® 15' and 26° 47' N. and between 
H6® 47' and 86® 27' £. It baa an area of 761 square milea, and 
is nearly 34 milea long firom north-weat to aouth-eaat and 22 milee 
broad from north to aouth. It is bounded on tho north by the 
diatriot of Darbhangft, on the east by the northern portion of 
the Monghyr subdivision, on the south by the Ganges, and on 
the west by the Bam&stipur subdivision of the Darbbangft dis> 
triot. The subdivision is a flat alluvial plain, almost entirely 
under cultivation. It is intersected by a number of rivers, of 
which the prinripal are the Burh Gandak, BaUn, and Bairanti, 
all subject to floods in the rains. Along tho northern bank of the 
Chmges there are two embankments, one maintained by the Pub- 
lio Works Department, and another, called the Gupta Btadb, 
now being remodelled by Government, which protect the adjoin- 
ing country from the floods of that river. There are also small 
embankments on tho banks of the Burh Gondnk coustruolod and 
maintained by zamind&rs ; but in years of heavy floods these 
embankments arc breached and the low lands submerged. To 
the north there is a large swampy lake, called tho Kkbar Tkl, 
about 8 miles in length and 2 miles in breadth, which contains 
deep water throughout the year. 

The subdivision is served by two linos of the Bengal and 
North-Western Bailway, one, tho line from Simarik Gh&t to 
Musaffarpur and Darbhangft, passing through the western portion 
of tho subdivision, and the other, tho Katihftr line, extending 
from Barouni junction on the west to tho 6ftbebpur Kamftl 
station on the east. The latter line passes through the south of 
the subdivision, and the subdivisional headquarters are situated 
on it. For administrative purposes the subdivision is divided 
into two thftnas, Teghrft and Begusarai, the latter of which was 
formerly known as Ballift and bos two independent outposts, 
Ballift and Bariftrpur. The population was 642,966 in 1901, as 
oompared with 611,349 in 1891. It is the most densely popu- 
lated part of the district and supports 867 persons to the square 
mile. There are altogether 765 villages, one of which, Bagu- 
eazai, is the headquarters. 

Bhudurift-Bhur.— A hot spring about two miles east- 
south-east of Kiahikund, on tho other side of the Kharagpur 
range of hills, not far from the village of Dariyftpur in the 
JamUpnr t^awa- The name means the deft of Bhaduxift H i l l, 
tha spring is much cooler than tiie Bidiikund sprmg, of 
idiidi it is locally believed to be a branch. It emerges at the 
foot of the Bhaduxift Hill £ram aoumg maaaea of quartate took; 
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aooompaiiied by a firee discharge of gaaeona babbles, devoid of 
smell and uninflammable. The water is drunk men and 
cattle. This seems to be the spring described by Buchanan 
Hamilton as about flve or mx miles south from Sit&kund, at 
the western foot of the ridge running south from Monghyr and 
at a place called Bhurlca.” The spring, however, is over seven 
miles ficom Sitakund, and its temperature as recorded by Colonel 
Waddell in March 1890 was 0H‘5°F., as compared with the 
temperature of 112° given by Buchanan Hamilton.* 

TlhTwihfi-tidh. — A village in the south of the Monghjr 
subdivision, situated about 12 miles eouth>west of Kharagpur and 
4 miles north of Guddih. Close to the village some hot springs, 
called Tdial-pani, which are by far the Enest in the district, issue 
from a low hill oIom to the Man river, into which their waters 
flow. There are several different springs, welling up here and 
there within an area of some hundred yards square, ahieh unite 
and flow in a small rivulet to join the Man over pebbles dyed a 
dark green colour by the water ; the latter, however, is limpid 
and tasteless. 

The following account of these springs is given by Captain 
Fherwill : — *' The first spring is situated about 300 yards to the 
north of the village immediately under a small detached hill 
named Mahfideva, from whose base the water issues in a fine 
stream at a temperature of 147° Fahrenheit. A few hundred yards 
Author to the north, at the foot of the homstone hill Damdam&, 
we come upon a region of hot springs Hot water appeared 
to be spouting from the ground in every direction ; the principal 
springs, of which there are 8 or 10, had a uniform temperature of 
145°, all rinng within a i^ace of about 800 yards square. . . 

Across numerous hot streams are, of course, many foot-paths 
used by the cultivators round about Bhimb&ndh, but nowhere 
at the point of crossing did I find the water above 120°, and 
even that temperature made the men and women hurry across the 
stream when fording from bank to bank. To our European wkinn 
the heat of 120° was intolerable, nor could any of the party walk 
coolly across any of the fords at that temperature without being 
severaly scolded though not bli^ered. I^uriant crops of rice 
are nosed by the aid of the hot streams, large fields being fed by 
the water, but at a reduced temperature by leading it in devious 
courses to the cultivated land. The Tinited water of all tiiese hot 
fringe are conveyed away by the small stream called the 


• L. A. Wodddl, Smm Smt amd Zitth Knomm Siti Sg/rimgt i» SimA JMkdr, 
J, A. B. B., VoU LIX, Part II. 1890. 
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Man/’* Not far off ia a small pool of oold water imder an 
overhanging rock in that livery called Bhimkimd, which is aaored 
to Bhim and is visited by pilgrims. 

These springs* which are situated at a height of t314 feet above 
sesrlevel* appear to be the hottest in the district. The highest 
temperatoro recorded by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton circa 1809 was 
150^.; Sherwill in September 1847 found it 147^; and in January 
1890 the highest temperature found by Colonel Waddell was 
146*2^F., the air temperature being C>3^P. The water con bo hoard 
flowing under the masses of qtmrtzito debris* so that- the temperature 
a few feet further in w'ould doubtless be higher. A very faint 
sulphuretted smell is pen^optiblo* and in the stream-bod ia a slight 
deposit of light yellow^ flaky niaterioli forming a thin coating 
over the atone8.t 

General Cunningham has identified this place with one 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century A. D 
as the site where Biiddlm ovorcamo the Yakslia Vakula, 
Hiuen Tsiang describes the place as a small solitary double-peaked 
hill or, according to another translation, a hill with successive , 
crags heaped up.'* This hill was situated on the western frontier 
of Hiranya Parvata, a trtict held by rocognissed authorities to 
coinoide approximately with the hilly portion of this district. 
To the west were six or seven hot springs, the water of which 
was extremely hoi. General Cunningham considers that this 
hill was the Mah§deva Hill and that the hot springs wore those of 
Bhimbtodh.:t Colonel Waddell has shown, however, that there 
are good grounds for doubl ing this ideiitiflcatiou, and that the 
natural features of the country do not agree wiili the description 
of the Chinese pilgrim. Without going into too much detail, the 
hill is not on the western but the extreme eastern frontier of 
Hiranya Parvota ; and the hot springs are not to the west of the 
hill, but actually upon the hill itself and on its oostom and north- 
eastern dope. Lastly, there are no Buddhist remains, nor 
remains of any kind except a small briok shrine about 4 foot 
square housing a liuga ; there is no history of there ever having 
bMn any remains ; and the situatiou is so remote that had they 
ever exirted, it is scarcely possible that every trace of them would 
have been swept away.li 

Brindftban.-* 8ee KiuL 

• Capt. 8. B. Sherwill, Th§ Kwrrukpccr JHIU^ J. A. 8. B., Vot XXI, 1861. 

t L. A* Waddell, Shate New tmd LUtU Kmow% Mai OpHaga im Somik JETOAr 
J. A. 8. B., Vol LIX, Part 11, 1890. 

X Beporta, Arch. Burr. Ind., Vol« XI, 1882. 

f L. A. Waddell, IHaeaaerg qf Snddhiti Bamaima ai MoufU Uram is Mumgir 
IHttriei, J. A. 8« B., Vd. LXl., Part I, 1898. 
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CShakSi.— A village in the extreme aoaili of tlie Jamul aob* 
divirion, ritnated 31 mileB south-east of Jamui. The village 
contains a police station, District Soard bungalow, and a branch 
dispensary of the United fVee Church of Scotland Mission to the 
Santftls. The dispensary was built by the District Board, which 
in 1895 agreed to eceot it and give a monthly grant for drugs, 
if the missionaty at B&mdah would visit it and dispense medicines 
once a week. 

A reference to the survey map will show an entry of a fort 
oalled Hastings Fort against Chaksi. little is known about its 
history, but Mr. F. Bradley-Birt, i.c.s., has kindly contributed the 
following note on the subject: — “It is not dear how this fort 
came to be known as Hastings Fort. The natives do not know 
it by that name, but as the Sarkari Ghtrh or Fatehgarh<— the Fort 
of Victory. It has been generally supposed that the name com- 
memorates the Marquis of Hastings. There is nothing, however, 
to associate him in any way with this fort, and it must undoubt- 
edly have been m existence considerably before his time. It was 
• apparently built by Captain Browne, the first representative of 
British rule in this comer of the district, whose name is still 
remembered by all the natives round. I found an old man 
there whose grandfather was one of the sepoys with Captain 
Browne at the time the fort was built. It is quite probable 
that the name of 'Warren Hastings, the greatest Engludunon 
of the day in India, should have been given to the fort, and 
there being no evidenee, so for as 1 can discover, to connect 
it with Marquis of Hastings, I think this may be taken as 
one of the few places outside Calcutta that still perpetuates the 
name of the first great Govemor-GeneraL Of the fort itself 
nothing remains but the bore outline, which con still be traced in 
mound and trench. Close by is another fort, supposed to have 
been the native one, of yet vaguer outline, with an open space 
still known as the Ch&ndm&ri (rifle range) beride it.*’ 

Captain Browne held change of the Jungleterry (Jungle Tarai) 
district, in which this tract was then induded, from 1774 to 
1779, 1^ duty being to introduce p«ice and settled government. 
According to local tradition, he was o^iosed by the ghUw&hy 
and thrir opposition led to the oonstraction of the fort at ChakSi. 
The villagers assert positively that the fort facing the inspection 
bungalow is the native fort, and that the mins near the thina 
and north of the bungalow are all that remain of the Britirii 
foxt. Local tradition also aaya that he was buried at Chakfti, 
but his tomb, if it exists, cannot be diriingnished from the 
Muhammadan tmnbs scattered about. 
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Chandiathftp.— Mongbyr. 

Chautham* — village in the north-eaBt of the Mongbyr 
subdivision, situated at the junction of the Bfighmati and Til jugi 
rivexB, about 16 miles north-east of the town of Monghyr. It 
contains the residence of an old Kshattriya family known as the 
B&bus of Ghautham. According to the family tradition, they are 
descended from Mur&r B&hi, who, with his brother Jorkwar Sfthi, 
was in the service of one lUjft Ktochan. The estate of the Utter 
having been taken by the Mughal Emj>aror Akbar, the two 
brothers returned to their homo near Delhi and rendered good 
service to the Emperor. They were rewarded by the grant of 
two zamind&ris, Godhn&-Mfinjhi (also called Ghirand Ghapui; in 
the Saran district, and tapjm Ghauiham in this district. Jorawar 
Sfthi took possession of the former and Murftr Sflbi of the Utter, 
which he enjoyed till 986 P., •>., 1679 A.D. Ho then lost his 
life in a battle against one Saiyad Sfthi, and all the females of 
his family, for fear of ill-treat mcul, sot fire to the house and 
were burnt to death. One son, llftm BAhi, however, oseaiKKl, 
and going to Delhi, had the zamlndftri restored to him. The 
estate, it is said, was originally covered w*ilh jungle, which the 
founders of the family cleared. 

The tappa^ which comprises 42 mauMdH^ has now been divided 
among their descendants, and the annual rental of all the shores 
is said to bo about lis. 1,60,090. The leading representative of 
the family at present is Bftbu Keshwar Narayan Biugli, an 
Honorary Mogislrato, who is lith in descent fiuni Murftr Sfthi. 

Dakra N^ah. — Sic Muugliyr. 

Deoghar.— 'A eiuaU bill iu tbo f!OUtb>(Hu>l i.-uruor of tbo 
Mongbyr subdivision, situated about 10 miles south of 
Kboragpor close to the Sangrftmpur road. It is composed of 
giant boulders piled one on top of anotlior, and on its summit 
is a temple known as the temple of Ocbukth, which is dedicated 
to Siva. The people of the neighbouring villages come here on 
the 14th day of Fhfilgun (February) to worship the god, and on 
this occanon there is a fair lasting for three days. Buchanan 
TTamiUon 100 years ago described the hill as a very picturesque 
rock of granite. On its summit is a small temple, to which none 
of my Hindus would ascend, although they were veiy desirous, 
and although a Moslem lascar showed them the example ; but the 
precipice is tremendous, and the ladders were very bad." 

Pilftwarpar.-'iSM Mongbyr. 

Oidhanr. — village and police station in the Jamul sub- 
division, situated 9 miles south-east of Jamul and one mile from 
the railwaj station of the same name. Fopolaticm (1901) 1,780. 
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It oontains the reeidenoe of one of the oldest of the noUe 
families of Bih&r, the fonnder of 'which was Bir Bikram 8&h of 
the Ohandd sept of Cbandrahansl R&jpnts. The earliest acootint 
of his ancestors represents them as holding a small estate called 
MohabS in Banddhhand, and being overcome by Fiith'wix&j, 
the last Hindu emperor of Delhi. Subsequently, they were 
driven out by the Midiammadans in the 11th century, and won 
for themselves three principalities, viz., Bijaigarh, Agorhi-Barhar 
in the Mirz&pur district, and BardI in the present Bewah State. 
A few generations later Bir Bikram Sfth, a younger brother of 
the chief of Bardi, left his home under the Erection, it is said, 
of the god Siva, and set out with a large follo'wing to the shrine 
of Baidyanath at Deoghar. Bir Bikram Sah found the country 
in the possesiuon of aboriginals, said to have been Dos&dhs. 
Them he overcame, killing their chief Nagoiia ; and the pool 
in which the B&jput 'victor washed his bloody sword is known 
to this day as the Ehandwa Pokhar, the pool of the sword. 
He appears to have been the first K&jput invader of this part of 
Jharkhand, or the forest laud, and after the lapse of six centuries 
the family which he founded is still wealthy and influential, 
being indeed one of the few B&jput families of position in 
Bengal. 

Their original home was at the foot of the hills, where the 
remains of an old stone fort and other buildings may still be 
traced in the scrub jungle ; and close by are the remains 
of a large fort called Naulakbagarh, described later in this 
chapter. In time their territory extended further west into 
more fertile country. The son of Bir Bikram Singh, Sukhdeo 
Singh, is said to have built at Kakeswor, 4 miles east of Gidhaur, 
108 temples to Siva and one dedicated to Durg&. The eighth in 
descent, Puran Mai, established himself at LachhuSr (q. v.), 16 
miles west of Gidhaur, and built in 1596 the great temple of 
Baidyanftth, a Sanskrit inscription in which refers to Mm as 
Hrijfoti, or king of men. After his death the property 'was 
divided between his two sons, the partition being explained by 
a quaint legend. It is said that a bard of Delhi came to Puran 
Mai, and recited some wonderful 'verses in praise of the 
'When the time came to reward the bard, he declined to take any 
remuneration exoqpt the ** jhilosopher’s stone ” (parm), which 
has the power of turning iron into gold. Puran Mai had no 
such stone, but one day, when he happmied to be turning up some 
earth 'with a knife, the knife at once turned into gold. The 
B&jft at once saw that the earth must contam the peros, and 
diggmg it up, gave it to the bard, who took it to Delhi. !13tere 
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he proolumed his good fortane, and was sent lor by the 
Emperor. The bard said that ho would show the stone only in 
a boat, and it was arranged that the Emperor should sit in one 
boat and the poet in another. The latter then ashed the Emperor 
to atretoh out his sword, and, having touched it with the i^ne, 
threw the stone into the river. The sword was turned into gold, 
and the Emperor was oonvinood of the truth of the story. As 
the stone was lost, the name of the donor of the stone was 
ascertained, and ho was directed to ooino to Delhi. 

Furan Mai had died in the meantime, and his two sons llari 
Singh and Bisamhhar Singh ruled in his stead. The former was 
taken to Delhi and, being unable to produce another such '^i<«no, 
was sent to prison. While Hari Singh was in jail, FtHambhar 
Singh succeeded to the ijadi and became solo master of the estate. 
Hari Singh, after some tiiiio, pleased the Emi^ror by his skill 
in aroheiy and was given the p^rqann of Bishazari. When ho 
oame, however, to take possession, he found Bisumbhar Singh 
installed. An amicable settlement was therefore made between 
them, Hari Singh obtaining 9 annas of Uidliaur pargami and 
7 annas of Biahasari, wliile tlie rest was retained by Bisamhhar 
Singh. The former was the ancestor of the Gidbaur Mah&rtj&, 
and the latter of the Kumar of Kliain. Another and more 
reasonable account is that llari Singh was kept at Delhi os a 
hostage for the good conduct of Furan .Mol, but otherwise the 
story of his return and of the amicable sottlemont with his 
brother is the same. 

Dulau Siugb, the fourteenth Baja, received high honours 
from the Musalmau Govemmont, and the titlo of Itaji was 
condimed by a /urmdu of the Emperor Shah JaliSn, which 
still exists, bearing date the 21st Bajab 10b8 A. II., corre* 
qponding to A. D. 1651. In the struggle between the sons 
of Sh&h Jaban he took up tlie cause of Dara Shokob, and the 
family still possesses a letter from the latter thanking the Bilja 
for his hdp, besides a letter from Prince Sbuja asking for his aid. 
After the EngliBh assumed the government of Bengal and 
Bihir, Bajfi Gopil Singh, the nineteenth in descent, was for a 
Ht^ a deprived of bis estates, but afterwards recovered possession. 
The title of Bijft was granted by the British Government in 
1856 to his descendant Jainwngal Singh in recognition of his 
sorvieea during the Santftl rebellion of 18o5 j and m 1801 he 
woa granted an estate yielding a rental of Bs. 3,000 per annum to 
be bAi*^ zent>fitee during bis life-time, in acknowledgment of the 
seervicea he rendered during the Mutiny of 1867. Subsequently, 
he was granted the title of MahirajA in 1865 and was made w 
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K.C.S J. in 1866 ; while the title of Hahir&j& Bahadtir was 
made hereditaiy in the family in 1877 on the ooeaeion of the 
aaanmption by Her Majesty Qaeen Yiotoria of the title of 
SSmpiesa of India. He was succeeded by Mahir&jft Siva 
FzasBd Singh, and the present head of the house is the son of 
the lattor, Ifahftx&jS Sir B&vaneswar Prasad Singh Bah&dur, who 
Booceeded in 1885 and was made a K.C.I.E., in 1895. He has 
several times served as a member of the Legislative Council and 
is the premier nobleman of Bih&r. 

The Government revenue paid by the estate is reported to be 
about Bs. 20,000, mid tbe income about Ra 2,50,000. Since the 
accession of the Mah&r&ja Bah&dur, much has been done to 
improve the village of GKdhaur, and it now contains a brick-built 
haw, a good school, and a charitable dispensary. Tbe old 
Sxfvil&s palace has been modernized, and a new palace called tbe 
SukniviiB has been built. A clock tower, built to commemorate a 
vifnt of the Yiooroy, Lord Minto, was opened in February 1909. 

Gkigri. — A village in the Moughyr subdivision situated on the 
north bank of the Ganges, about 15 miles north-east of Monghyr. 
It is a station on the steamer route from Patna to Goalundo, 
and is connected by a road, 4 miles long, with the Mabeskund 
railway station on the Hfijipur-Eatih&r extension of the Bengal 
^■nd North-Western Railway. The village contains a police- 
station, Middle English school, dispensary, post-office and 
inspection bungalow, besides the kachnhris of some influential 
aamlnd&rs. It is an important trade centre, being the main out- 
let for pargana Pharkiy&. Grain is the chief article of export, but 
flsh ore also exported in fairly large quantities. The village was 
formerly situated some miles to the west, but the old site was 
washed away by the Ganges some years ago, when a flood of that 
river carried away the southern portion of the embankment which 
protects the place. This embankment has recently been raised 
strengthened by the District Board, and it has been decided to 
hinng it under the Embankment Act after it has been remodelled. 

l^tsaiipur. — A. hill in the Monghyr subdivision, situated close 
to the village of Jaynagar a little to the south-east of Lakhisarai. 
Tradition states that there was a fort on this hill built by Indra- 
dyumna, the last Hindu king of Magadha, and that he buried his 
treasure here. Bemains of buildings constructed of brick and 
stone have been found here, and in the vicinity there are the 
foundations of other old buildings, out stones and idols. A fuller 
description of the hill and its neighbourhood will be found in the 
artide on Jaynagar. It is possible that this is the small solitary 
hill, vith a high double peak or with orags piled one above 
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another, which Hiaea Tdaag mentions as the place when 
Buddha OTeroame the demon Vaknlo. 

Husain&bad.'— A village in the aouth-west of the Monghyr 
anbdivisioo, aitnated 3 milea aouth of Sheikhpatft. It oontaina the 
zesidenoe of one of the oldeat Muhammadan families of the diatriot, 
which traces back its descent to Makhdum Sheikh 8hama>ad«dia, 
anmamed Faryad Baa Knrralsh-ul'Haahmi, a Saiyad of the family 
of the Prophet Muhammad. According to the himily tradition, 
he was bom in Turkey, but having come to India with his unde 
K&zi Rafi’Ud'din, who held the otBoe of Alsi under the Sultin of 
Turkey, settled in Oudh and died there in 790 A II., i. about 
1373 A.D. IIU sou Sheikh Manjhan Shahid was murdered while 
on a journey to Bih&r, and thereupon his widow, with her t wo sous 
Sheikh Mustaph& and Sheikh Junaid, sett led at Sheikhpurft. After 
the death of Sheikh MuataphS, aoverol of the family migrated to 
Patna, where their deacendauts still reside ; but about 1836 A.D. 
two of the family, Muhammad Yahya Khftn and bis son-in<lAW 
Fida All Khan left Patna and returned to this district, where they 
settled at Husainab&d. The present representatives of the family 
are oolled NawSbs by courtesy, this title having been enjoyed by 
their ancestors, some of whom wore distingpiished personages. 
Two of them, Nawab Sh&b Kh&n and Nawab Fida J^kn, who 
met their death during the Morklha raids, wore, it is said, Wasirs 
of the Emperors of Delhi ; and it is claimed that the office of 
Wazir was hereditary in the bouse. The family was granted an 
aUamgh i jdgir by the Emperor Aurangzob, and Shah Alam gave 
Nawab Ali Ibrahim Khan a robe of honour, the appointment of 
Rliaati Hazari and the title of .lmm>ud-daula Asix>ul-Mulk. 

Ali Ibrahim Khan, the most distinguished member of the 
family, is frequently and prominently referred to in the Sair-uU 
MtUik&arim, where he is described as the illustrious and high* 
bom Khan, the beneficent, munifieent, excellent, learned, sinoera 
valiant.” He appears first to have won the favour of 
All Yardi Khan, who invited him to Murshidabud with other 
p ^r nnn«, 4 lifftingiiiahfld for their birth, rank, learning and talents, 
and granted him a large pension. Subsequently, he beoame a 
trusted oourtier of the Nawab Mir Kasim Ali Khan, to whom he 
proved a good counsellor. He tried to dissuade him against his 
disastrous expedition into Nepal and also to pt«ivait him engaging 
in war with the British. It was he who a Ivised against the 
Nawab stopping the boot laden with arms on its way to Patna 
which formed a caatu belli ; and later, after the defeat si Udhni 
Nullah, in vain ni^ed him to release his English priamien or at 
8^ the women under escort to the Bixtisb on^ under 
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Ifajor Adams. After the defeat of Mir KftsLm at Patna, AH 
Ibrfthim Elhfin remained faithful to his master, and thoe » an 
amusing tale of his diplomatic conduct when a quarrel took place 
between the Nawfth and his ally Shuj&-ud-danla, the NawKb 
Vizier of Ondh. Mir El&sim AH, apparently to bring shame (m 
the latter, assumed the dress of a and AU Ihrilhlm Khftn, 
being asked to persuade him to assume his proper dress, appeared 
before him wearing only a shirt and a pointed cap in place of hia 
usual turban. After tlds, when {^huj&>ud-daula imprisoned Mir 
Eftsim All, and his followers deserted Mir Kasim, IhrShlm All 
iniSfi alone remained loyal, showing then, as at other times, a 
fidelity uncommon in those troubled times. It is said that when 
asked why he still clung to Mir Ktrim in spite of tbe way in which 
the latter maligned him, his manly and dignified answer brought 
tears to the eyes even of the mean-spirited Nawab Vizier. 

After the battle of Buzar, when Mir Kasim fied northwards, 
Ali Ibr&him Kh&n retired to Maishid&bfid, and thenceforward was 
largely involved in palace intrigues. He was appointed Diadn to 
the Naw&b Mutarak-ud-daula, and subsequently espoused the 
cause of Muhammad Beza Khfin and effected his release from 
prison. He fell out, however, with the latter, and was ruined by 
a palace intrigue. Subsequently, he was offered high offices by 
the Nawfib, Muni B^am and the Qovemor-G-eneral, but declined 
th «w» all. Later, however, we find that he accompanied Warren 
Hostings when he went to Benares in 1781; and that after the 
repression of the rising of Chait Singh, Warren Hastings granted 
tiiTYi a khilai, confirmed the title of Amin-ud-daula Aziz-uI-Mulk, 
which had been granted to him by Shah Alam, and made him 
Judge of Benares. Further details of his life will be found in the 
Soir-vl-Muktak/.arin, which gives on amusing account of his 
character and ways, of his knack of making extempore verses, of 
the taste and eleg^anoe with which he wore his clothes and turban, 
of the amenity of his manners, and of his successes as a lover. 

Tbe brother of this nobleman was All Kftsim, of whom there is 
little to record, except that, when in 1781 Warren Hastings made 
his well-known visit to Benares with Ali Ibr&him Khan to bring 
Chait Singh to reason, Ati Ktsim Khan met them at Monghyr, 
entertained them on a lavishscale, and accompanied them to Patna. 
TTia aon, Muhammad Taby& Kh&u, moved from Patna to Hnsain- 
tb&d, awd the next head of the family was his neidiew and son- 
in-law Fida Ali Khftn. The latter earned the thanks of Covem- 
ment for famishing information r^^arding the movement of rebris 
in the Mutiny of 1867, while hisson Kaw&b All Khftn was made a 
Khftn Bahftdur, and granted a oertifioate in reo(^;nitian of his 
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ocmduot as an enlightened and loyal samfndftr and of the terrioa 
he tendered in the famine of 1874. Three sons of the latter ate 
still living, and the annual income from the properly of all the 
oo-shaters is about Rs. 60,000. The members of tlie family are 
Shi&hs. 

bdpe.— A village intheJamui aubdivuion, situated 4 miles 
south of Jamui and 2 miles north of Kluur&. It oontsiua the 
remains of a large fort attributed by local tradition to India* 
dyumna (called locally Indarduun), who is believed to have boon 
the last of the P&la kings. The following account of the remains, 
as they were a century ago, is givoit by Dr. Bnohanan Hamilt«>n : 

The work is pretty extensive, the fort being a square of nV;.nit 
1,650 feet. The rampart, of brick has been about 10 fort thick, 
and the ditch about 15 feet wide, so tliat neither oould havo 
been intended for any serious resistance toon army; but they 
were sufficient to guard against surprise or insurrection. The 
east face is rather irregular, being bent in son! h from the gate, 
which is not exactly in the middle, as is also the case with the 
western gate. In the northern and sonthem faces are no gates. 
Before the easdem gate are two heaps of brick, that havo lioon 
considerable buildings. Within the outer f(»rt has been a citadel. 
To the left of the passage between the outer gate and that of the 
<ntadel, entering from the east, are two considerable heaiw of 
brick: that nearest is said to have licon a temple of Siva, and a 
JPriapUB still remains. On the right, towards the north*east 
comer of the outer fort, ore three very considerable heaps, 
surrounding four smaller. Towonls the south-west of»mcr of the 
irmer fort. On its south side, is another heap ; and those are the 
only traces of buildings in the outer fort. 

“ On entering tlie citadel from the east, you have on the left 
a rn mitid, which from its great height is by far the most conspi- 
cuous part of the whole building. It is said to have been a 
place (c/tantiini) to which the repaired to enjoy the freshness 
of the evening air ; and this tradition is confirmed by the remains 
of a amall terrace of brick, os usual in such places, that has been 
built on the top of the mound. The mound L*, however, so very 
great a member of the whole, that I rather suspect it to have 
been a solid temple of a Buddh : as we know that the Hftjks 
of ♦hia part of the country, immediately previous to the Muham- 
madan invasion, were of that sect. Beyond the mound is the 
royal palace, as it is called, raised on a lofty terrace 220 feet 
l ^^g by 110 wide. Traces remain to show that tint terrace has 
be en oo e n pied by three apartments, where probaUy the ^j* 
sot in state, while his &mily was lodged in wooden bui l d ing s. 
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thirf; have left no trace. The bnok bnildings in the outer fort, 
and without the eastern f^ate, were probably pnblio offices, and the 
officers and domestios of the family were perhaps accommodated 
in baUdingB of no durability sufficient to leave traces that are now 
observable.” 

The great mound referred to in ibis account marks the remains 
of an old stupa measuring 125 feet in diameter at its base by 35 
feet in hmght. The base is now broader than it was owing to 
the accumulation of debris, but the diameter of the mound is 65 
feet at a height of only 20 feet from the base. It stands within 
an irregular enclosure of two walls and has a deep riutft sunk 
from the top. The place was clearly an extensive settlement; 
and many mounds still remain which would repay exploration. 
In foot, Mr. Beglar, who visited the place in 1872, says that he 
can “confidently assert that a careful and thorough examination 
of the mounds, and especially of the great tope, will prove a 
great acquisition to the present meagre knowledge of ancient 
Indian structures.”* 

Jaimangalgarh. /SrsK&bar T&l. 

Jamalpur.— A town in the Monghjr subdivision, situated 
6 south of Monghyr and 299 miles from Calcutta, at a 

bright of 173 feet above sea-level. The town, which is pictur- 
esquely rituated at the foot of the Kharagpur Hills, is of recent 
origin, and owes its development to its being the headquarters 
of the Locomotive Department of the East Indian Bailway 
Company. Originally selected as the headquarters of the line, the 
workriiops were first established here in 1862. The place also used 
to be the headquarters of the Engineering and Traffic Depart- 
ments, but tbe offices of the latter were subsequently removed to 
Calcutta. The engineering workshops are the largest in India, 
covering an area of 99 acres, of which 21 acres are roofed over. 
They are equipped with aU necessary mechanical appliances 
flie well provided with the modem maohinery required for 
putting together and repairing locomotives, for manufacturing 
ft gnal* and interlocking gear, and, in short, for making every 
of railway plant, except rails. The value of the 
outturn is over 6^ lakhs of ropees per ax^num, and employment 
is given to about 230 European and 10,500 native mechanics and 
labourers of all classes. Tbe iron foundry is capable of a 
monthly outtum of over 2,500 tons of castings, while the steel 
foundry can tom out about 500 tons of steel, and the rolling mill 
about 400 tons of rolled iron and steel ban monthly. The wades 
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oaa Iniild oompletdy alxnit tiraaty looomotiTW and teaden a yaw. 
The m ae hi n e iy ia principally driven by eleotrioity, and the 
aame generating plant aappliee cnirent for electric lights and 
electric fans in the honsea of the European staff. 

The native town is separated from the European quarter by 
the railway and presents no features of interest. The European 
quarter consults almost entirely of bungalows owned by the 
Bailway Company, and is neatly and prettily laid out. It is 
provided with a I^testant church, a Boman Catholic ohapol, 
and a mechanics* institute for the railway employ^ comprising 
a library, reading and billiard rooma, an ontortainmout hall and 
a swimming bath. There are also a railway hospital and 
diqiiensary, and a hostel for European apprentices, of whom 
there are between 60 and 70 in the workidiops. Aooommoda* 
tion fur native apprentices of the educated class is provided 
in the Fraser Hostel, which was opened in 1905. The 
East Indian Bailway Yoluntoor Rifles, a corps about 2,400 
strong, also have their head-quarters hero. This corps sent 
a maxim gun and team with Lumsdon's Horse to the Boor 
war. 

The town water-supply is token from wells, and the railway 
has several large reservoirs which supply its wants. The oldest 
reservoir appears to be one called the Bayley reservoir, which 
the Company constructed a little over 20 years ago. This was 
done by throwing a large dam 800 or 900 feet long, with an 
overflow weir 100 feet long, across a volley at the foot of the hills. 
The area of the reservoir is 878,000 feet ; it is 25 feet deep, 
■Tilt it holds about 16,900,000 cubic feet or 180,000,000 gallons. 
The work cost Rs. 87,121 and was named after Sir Steuart 
Bayley, then lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal, who opened it in 
A ugust 1687. The incroaung demand for the workshops and the 
^ innArtjun rainfall of recent years have led to a scheme beiag 
prepared for a supply of river water from Monghyr, 0 miles 
.lirfAnf. : the pipes have already been laid. There is no hotel or 
dftk bungalow in the town, the only accommodation for EuropMn 
travellers being at Messrs. Kellner and Company’s retiring 
rooms at the railway station. 

Jamklpur was constituted a munidpality in 1833, and the am 
rrithin Tn nnini pal Umits is 4 square miles. The poj^ation 
at the census of March 1901 was 18,929, as against 
18,089 in 1891. A second census eight months later disdosed 
a ^ulation of 16,802. The decrease on the first ocoarion was 
chiefly due to many persons leaving the town on aooonnt ci the 
pia g ne which was rapng at the tune, bat subsidiary conses were 
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flie transfer of the Andii Department of tbe East Indian Bailway 
to Gaksatta, and the introduotion of workmen*s trains from the 
neighbouring stations to the railway workshops, which caused 
many of the workmen to settle outside the town, where living^ 
is cheaper.* 

JamS- — ^Headquarters of tbe subdiyision of tbe same name 
situated 4 miles south-west of the Jamui station on the Chord 
lane of the East Indian Railway. Population (1901) 4,744. 
The town consists for the most part of one long street, forming 
a continuation of the railway road. On either side lie the ^ops 
and dwellings of the grain merchants and shopkeepers, and 
minor roads branch out at right angles, leading to the ncm-trading 
parts of the town and to the residences of the native cavil 
functionaries, pleaders, etc. Although lying within the great 
Qangetio rioe plain, the town shares in the slope of the country 
from Chakii and the HasaribBgh plateau northwards. This 
oiroumstance and the proximity of the Eiul ensure excellent 
dtiunage, and render it one of the healthiest places in the 
district. 

On approaching Jamui from the railway station, the first 
pnblio building met with is the Subdivisional Office and the 
Magistrate’s residence — ^masonry buildings of the ordinary kind. 
On the opposite side of the ro^ is the Munuf’s Court. About a 
quarter of a mile within the town, in a clear open space, stands 
the police station. Immediately behind it is the sub- jail, and 
behind this again the charitable dispensary, whicih was eompleted 
in 1874. At the western extremity of the town stand the 
opium office, gdttja stores, and distillery. The town is connected 
by a good metalled road with the Jamui railway station (situated 
in tbe Mallepur village), but unfortunately this road is crossed 
Iqr the rivers Eiul and Anjan, whicdi are not bridged, though 
there is an Irish ” bridge, t.e., a raised fictgged causeway, across 
the Anjan. These rivers, which rise in the hills to the south, 
become after heavy rain violent torrents, sometimes cutting off, 
for a few days, direct communioation with the railway, for 
ferry boats are not able to cross till they subside. To the south 
of ^e town is an extensive old fort called Indpegarh already 
described in tilie artiole on Indpe. 

Jamui Subdi virion.— Phe southern subdivision of the 
district, lying between 24* 22^ and 25° 7' N., and 85<’ 49' and 86* 


• This aceoant of JaaSlitiir bM been eevpited witb tbe bdp of a note emitri. 
bated by Mr. Tomyne B. Biowno, I,oeo. Sayerintoadeat of tbe gate Indtea 
BaUaaqr* 
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87' £., with an area of 1,276 aqnare miles. At the time of the 
oensoa of 1901, it oompii^ an area of 1,593 square milee, and 
its population was returned at 5^1,227 in 1901, as compared 
with 553,917 in 1891. The SheikbpurA th&na, which then 
formed part of it, has since been transferred, with the Bsrl^hi 
ou^>oet, to the Monghyr subdivision, and the p'>pulation of the 
Jamui subdivision, as now constituted, is 374,998. This sub* 
division is the least densely populated part of the district, 
supporting only 294 persons to the square mile, owing to the 
fact that in the south it merges in the Ckot& N&gpnr plateau, 
and contains large areas of jungle. It contains 499 villages, cme 
of which, Jamui. is its headquarters ; and for odminiuli-ative 
purposes it is divided into three th&nas, via., Jamui, hak&i and 
Sih^dri. 

Jayna^r. — A small village in tho Monghyr subdivision 
situated close to the Lakhisarai railwav station. This place is 
said to have been tho stronghold of a Hindu chief of Magadha, 
called Indordaun, who, according to local legend, was defeated by 
a Muhammadan called Makhdiim Maul&na Nur, whose tomb is 
at Khagaul, half a mile to tho north of tho railway station. 
Indordaun has been ideuti6o<l with Indradyumua, tho last of 
the P&la kings, who was conquered by the Muhamma«lan invadors 
under Bakhtiy&r Khilji. 

The name Jaynagar belongs properly to tho position on 
the south, to which Indradyumna is said to havn retired after 
his defeat by the Muhammadans. The position is forme«l by two 
short ridges of small rooky hillocks running iiaraUel from west 
to east, tho opening to the west being closed by an earthen 
rampart, and that to the east by what wore massivo works, hut 
are now mere mounds. Between tho ridges there are two long 
parallel mounds, which have every appearanoo of being — as the 
people say they are ~ the ruins of the houses uf a street or basar. 
On the top of tho northern ridge there was onoo a building of 
some kind, probably a stupa ; and on tho southom ridge there are 
the foundations and part of the walls of a small monastery. 
The walls have largo dressed stones on both faces, and there are 
quantities of bricks lying about the ruins, as well as on a spur 
below the monastery, which was levelled to form a terrace for 
building. To the west and south of the hills there are many fine 
foTilra According to tho pe<q>le, there are olhdtah-gttHdd’pt>khar, 
at “eighteen fours, »>., seventy-two tanka” On the north-west 
there is a fine sheet of water, upwards of a mile in length 
bom north to south, wdiioh bos been formed by embankments 
eztoading from the western end of the northern ridge. Jaynagar 
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is beliered to be the meet southerly portion of a city, ‘which once 
extended for 4 miles along the bank of the Einl river. Qeneral 
Cunningham points oat that it corresponds in position 'with the 
IjO-in>ni-lo of Hiuen Tsiang, which lay 200 /t, or 33 miles, to 
the ‘West of Hiranya Parvata, i. e., Monghyr, and he considers it 
probable that the Chinese syllables may be only a faulty render- 
ing of Einl. 

Close to the top of the northern ridge the ‘villagers say that 
Indradyumna had his treasury, which was sealed ‘with a magic 
seal ; but all that can be seen is plain, smooth rode, perhaps 
artificially smoothed. It is smd that Indradyumna bad a 
trusted warrior, whom he raised to the highest posts, until 
at last he asked for the hand of his master’s daughter in 
marriage. The king was very angry, and had a cavern made 
in which he placed all his treasure. When all ‘was safely 
stowed away, the king invited his general to see his treasury, 
and when he unsuspectingly went in, let fall the trap door and 
sealed it with a magic seal. It was not long before he suffered 
for thus killing his best general ; for the Muhammadans come 
down and drove him a fugitive from place to place, until he 
was 47 bliged to fly to Orissa. His lost place of refuge is still 
pointed out— a natural cavern on the top of the southern ridge. 
[Reports, Arch. Stirv. Ind., Yol. Ill, pp. 159-160 ; Yol. YIII, 
pp. 118-119.] 

Jhajjha. — A railway station on the East Indian Railway, 
situated in the south-east of the Jamul subdivision. The original 
name of the place is Naw&dih, but, to prevent confusion with 
other places having a similar name, the railway authorities named 
the station Jh&jh&. It is a changing station on the line, and the 
rail'way company owns a large area of land, on which is located 
the European and Eurasian staff, numbering ‘with their families 
over 200 persons. The sanitation, etc., of the settlement is 
managed by a Station Committee consisting of railway ofiSoials. 
Just outside the railway premises is Nawadih, a crowded battiy 
whidi has one or two fairly broad roads, but otherwise is 
intersected merely by numerous little gullies and passages. The 
owner of this bavti is the Mah&r&i& Oidhaur. The population 
is (1901) 2,027, and the place contains a police outpost and a 
Histriet Board bungalow situated about a mile away from the 
railway station. 

Xabar T51. — ^A lake in the north of the Begusarai sub- 
di'vidon, about 8 miles in lerigth and 2 miles in breadt^ This 
lake is believed to mark the bed of a large river that fioxtae^ 
flow^ through the north of the district. ‘It is of no great .depth 
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in places, and a portion generally dries up in time to allow rioe 
to be sown broad-oast in May, the crop being reaped bom boats 
in November. The water, except where it is very deep, is covered 
with a thick growth of tall reeds, which give shelter to numerous 
water fowl, so that the lake is one of the best shooting grounds in 
the district. It also swarms with fish, and is an important souroe 
of the fish supply of the people. 

There is an island in the lake known os Monkey Island, from 
the number of monkeys which frequent it. Iho island is a 
sacred spot ; and when the Permanent Sett lement was concluded 
in 1793, not only was it allowed to remain revenue-free, but 
Government made a yearly grant for the express pur jj^jso of 
feeding the monkeys and keeping alight a lamp winch burnt 
day and night in a small temple on the island. This grant was 
continued until 1852, when it was discovered that the Hght 
had been extinguished and tho monkeys had not been fed, the 
money being misappropriated by tho priests. Tho grant was 
accordingly withdrawn. Palm trees abound on iho island, but 
they are never tapped, for the people believe that they would 
yield blood instead of toddy. 

The temple above mentioned is a small shrine dedicated to 
Jaimangala, another name for the goddess Durgft or Bbawftni, 
a pointed figure of whom may bo seen in the niebo opposite 
tho low door in front. Tho building is believed to bo very 
ancient, and oonsiderable ssiuctity attaches to it, pilgrims coming 
to it from distant parts, especially during the DurgA PQj&. It 
is also visited by villagers from tho neighbourhood on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, these being auspicious days. This is tho only 
temple on the island, which is overgrf>wn with jungle and 
traversed only by rough tracks. Badly burnt bricks may be 
found hero and there, and a number of cunuon balls have been 
found, BO that it is probable that the island was originally a 
fort. This hypothesU is rendered more probable by tho foci 
that the plaro is known as Jaimangalgarb, t.e., the fort of 
Jaimangala* It is situated 4 miles east of CbinA BoriArpur 
and 12 miles north of Begusarai. 

EliagariS.— A town in the north of the Mongbyr sab* 
division, situated on the river Oandak at a distance of about 
three miles from its junction with the Ganges. ^ KhagariA is, 
next to Mongbyr and JamAlpur, the largest town in the distnot, 
xetuxning a population of 11,492 »t the last census. It^ is an 
important trade centre, a l^e proportion of the grain and 
exported from the north ^and north-west of iho diririct, 
and from the DarbhongA distrii^, passing through it. flennl 
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ICftrwSri fimui have agencies here, and a number of otber- 
merchants hare settled in the town. There vrete formerly aUil 
many Bengali merchants, but they have been ousted by thi 
competition of the MSrw&ris and others. The town contains 
a station on the H&jlpur-Katih&r branch of the Bengal and 
North-Western Bailway, which passes over a large bridge of 
seven spans, with a waterway of 650 feet, constructed over the 
Oandak about 2^ miles to the west. There are also a District 
Board bungalow, thSna and dispimsary. 

SuhairS. — A. village in the Jamui subdivision, situated five 
miles south-east of Jamfii. It contains the residence of one 
of the leading zamlndirs of the district, who belongs to a branch 
of the family of the Mahftrilja Bahfidur of Gidhaur. The legend 
accounting for the separation of the two branches has already 
been given in the article on Gidhaur, and it will be sufficient 
to state that the founder of the family is said to have been 
Hari Singh, the eldest son of Piiran Mai, B§ja of Gidhaur. 
llari Singh was kept at Delhi, presumably as a' hostage for the 
loyalty of his father. On the death of the latter, his younger 
brother was installed as Baj&, and, on his return, Hari Singh 
agreed to accept a portion of tho estate. The original seat 
of the ancestors of both families appears to have been at the 
foot of tho hills near Khaira, where the remains of an old stone 
fort and of othw buildings may still be traced in the jungle. 
Close by, and in better preservation, are the remains of a large 
masonry fort known as Naulokhogarh (q. v.), tho erection of which 
is by local tradition ascribed to Slier Shah, but which may once 
have been the seat of the family. The late head of the family, 
BSm Narayon Singh, received the title of B&ja Bahadur 
from Government, and the estate is one of the largest in the 
district. 

Khuagpnr . — A village in the Monghyr subdivision, situated 
close to the eastern flank of the Kharagpur Hills, 25 miles south- 
east of tho town of Monghyr and 12 miles from the irailway 
station of Bari&rpur. Population (1901) 2,412. Histmioally 
EStaragpur is one of the most interesting places in the district. 
According to tradition, the surrounding • country was originally 
held by an aboriginal race, called Khetauris, who were ruled 
by 52 chiefs. Three Bftjput brothers named Dandu Kai, Basdeo 
Bai and Mehndir Bai, took service with Bij& Sas&ika, the 
EhetauxI chief of Kherld, a small principality ten or twdre 
miles south-east of Monghyr. In the course oi the wars in 
whitih they engaged, they collected a large fdflowing of Bijputs ; 
ind' at. lyst,. yrhen strong enough,^ rose in the ni^ht on their 
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murdered him aud his familjr, and assumed his power. 
whej then entered on a series of sueoessful oontesis with the 
• Neighbouring chiefs fti^d are credited with conquering all the 
62 Ehetaur! chiefs. The eldest of the three brothers was Daudu 
Bai, and he passed on the ohiefship (o his sois liup Sah. 

Coming to historical iimes, tradition relates that the ruling 
chief in the time of Jahangir was Sangrftm who was 

summoned to Delhi to do homage to the Emperor, He refused 
to obey the summons, aud his disobedieuoo led to the adranoo of 
a punitive force. Sangr&m Slh took up a strong position in the 
defile of Markau ; but one of his soldiers went over to the 
enemy's camp, and agi*eed to assassinate him in return for a lirgo 
reward. Coming up while Sangram Sah was praying, the traitor 
shot him through the head. This act of treaohery, however, had 
little immediate result, for Cbaudrajot, his widow, so valiantly 
resisted B^z Bahadur, the leader of the Mughal trooiis, that, at 
last despairing of success aud wishing to end a contest with a 
woman, ho proposed an armistice. This being agreed to, B&s 
Bahadur persuaded the Uftui that she should go to tlie Imperial 
Court and obtain the Emperor’s favour, olferlng to interoedo 
for her. When the Uan! arrived at Delhi, her son Toral Mai 
was thrown into prison, but B6z Bah^ur succeeded in obtaining 
his release. 

'i oral Mai was inducod to ohango his religion and booome a 
Mnsalman, being given the name of llozafznn. The daughter 
of a noble was given him in niarriago, and afterwards a oousin 
of the Emperor himself. Ho was advanced to tijo rank of 
mamabddr of d,000 horse, while the command of 2,000 horse was 
given to each of his children, Bihruz Sh&h and Abdul Shah. 
Eventually, Toral Mai returned to Kharagpur with his wife, 
leaving Abdul aa an hostage at Dolhi, and died about A.U. 1035, 
The Mughal historians give a different account of Iho career of 
Total Mai, or to give him his Muhammadan namo llozafzun, 
wfaidi will be found in Chapter XI. 

He was suooeeded by Bihruz Shah, who according to the ohro* 
nioles of the family, added to the already large estate, being 
rewarded for his aorvicos in the Klabul war by the grant of ehakld 
Midnapore, in which he built a town and named it Kharagpur. 
Of hia suoccaaors there is little of interest to reoord till the time 
of Muzaffar AU, who fell under the displeasure of the Nawkh^ 
IChtam All. A militazy force bring sent to dispoeaeaa hinit he 
fled to ll&mgarb, whence he was induced to return in the hope of 
a zeoonriliation ; hut on his arrival at Monghyr, he was seized 
and kept a prisoner. On the downfall of K jft rim Al^ Mtiiaftyr 
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All obtained his liberty, but did not reooTer his property, 'wbicdi 
was placed in charge of an dmil or manager. 

Buchanan Hamilton gives some further details regarding 
the^ history of the family at this time, which are interesting 
as iQustrating the first decade of our rule and the persistent 
deception practised on the Hnglish authorities by native subor* 
dinates. Muzafiar’s son, Faiz All, having appealed to the 
British Agent at Patna, the property was restored to him, but 
an tfmi/, Abu T&lib, was left at Kharagpur to protect the interests 
of the Company. This officer soon accused the It6j& of turbul- 
ence; and be was again deprived of all authority, his house 
plundered, and his family thrown into prison, but he himself 
escaped into the jungle fastnesses of a rebel bill chief, JagannUth 
Deo. 

The Rftj& now sent an agent to Murshidab&d, 'and com* 
plained to Mtizaffar Jang, who issued orders to 8hitab Bai, 
the Governor of BihUr, to see justice done. On this, Faiz 
All and the other members of the XtUjU’s family were released 
from prison, and Abu T&lib recalled. That officer, knowing 
the fate that awaited him, took poison ; and bis whole wealth 
was secured by Shit&b Bai, who restored nothing to the family, 
but sent another officer, who allowed the B&ja no more authority 
than before. The B&]& then sent his son and his diwdUf or 
minister, with another complaint to MurshidabH, but on the 
way they mot 6bit&b Rai, who sent the son back and persuaded 
the diwdn to accompany him to Calcutta. The B&jU, believing 
that the latter had betrayed him, sent another agent, Rudra 
Mohan by name, to Calcutta, who gave security, and obtained 
an order that the management of the estate should be restored to 
the Bftj&. 

About this time the house of the kdnungo of Kharagpur was 
robbed, and the dm\l immediately charged the RajU with the 
crime, which his family of course denied. The charge, how- 
ever, was believed by Government, and an European subaltern, 
Mr. Clerk, with two companies of soldiers, was sent to punish 
him. The Ruj& retired to the forests, but deputed his son to 
meet the officer. When the young man came within a day’s 
journey of the troops, some ghMwdl% informed Mr. Clerk that 
he was not alone, and intended to fight. Thereupon the English 
soldiers marched by night, and, surprising the party, killed many, 
but the Rij&’s son made his escape* After this, Mohan Singh, 
a B§jput gJMwdlj informed Mr. Cfierk where the Bftj& was 
concealed, and the force advancing suddenly caught hitn imfii 
sent him to Patna, where he was put in ironsu In 1770 
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he petitioned against; the ghittciia and the imU. They were 
eall^ before Shitfth Bai, their aoonsations dedared gtoandlees 
and the Bajft released from prison, but ordered to remain at 
Fetna. A few years later, (1774-79), Captain Browne appears 
to have administered the tract in the extreme south as part of the 
Jungleterry after the BAj& bad been ousted from bis property. 
In 1781, however, Warren Hastings ordered the estate to he 
restored to the B&j&, K&dir All. 

Tfsilir All was succeeded by Ikh&l Alt Kh&n, after whom 
eame Bahmat All, the last of the family who was B&j& of 
Kharagpur. In 1839 he fell into arrears of revenue, in 
oonsequence, he alleged, of ombcszlemeuta by his agents at 
Mongbyr, who had quite enough money in their possession 
to pay the Government demand. The whole of his great 
property, ■ except Haveli Kharagpur, was sold on the 29th 
January 1840 ; and Baj& Bidy&oand Singh of Pumea, and 
BalaiUlth Sohu become the purohasors. In 184o the remaining 
estate of the BftjS met with a similar fate, being purchased by 
the Mahfir&jA of DarbhangA. Bahmat A li KhSn died in 1852, 
and was buried at the entrance of his Im&mbfir&. Some descend* 
ants of Bahmat All are still living in reduced circumstances. 

The Kharagpur B&j was at one time a groat principality 
extending from the south of IJonghyr to the south of BhAgolpur 
and the Sont&l Paigonos, and marching with the northern 
boundary of the territory held by the Birbhum B&j&s. Kharag- 
pur itself contains few remains to attest the former greatness of its 
B&jBs. There is, however, a rained palace built by BftjA Bihrus, 
adjedning which is a three-domed mosque picturesquely situated 
on the river Mon. A marble slab in one of the walls shows that 
it was built in 1068 A. II., ».e., 1656 A. D. during the reign of 
the Emperor Sh&h Jahfin. Throe mUos from Kharagpur there 
are two temples and two tanks standing opposite to one another 
on each side of the rood leading to TAr&pur. The place is said 
to have been a hunting seat of the l^j&s of Kharagpur while 
they were still B&jputs. The temples and tanks on the south 
of the road are ascribed to one of the BsjBs, and those on the 
north to Chandr&vati, one of the B&nis. They are accordingly 
known as JRdjdrdnl (aldo. 

Kharagpur is now perhaps best known for a large reservoir 
constructed a little over 30 years ago, when the Kharagpur estate, 
•with the rest of the property of the MahAr&jA of Barbbangi, was 
the management of the Court of Wards. It is formed 
by a dam built, 2 miles west of Kharagpur, across the Man river, 
whidh at this point debouches through a nanov gotg9 in the 
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liillB. To the soath-west the gorge 'widau oat into a raUey 
hemmed in on all ridee by low bat abraj^ hills, and here a large 
reserroir has been formed 1^ the aocnmolation of the river water 
and of the drainage from the hills and valleys. 1 his reservdr 
irrigates aboat 18,000 aeres and forms a beantifol lake, whidi, 
according to Mr. Lockwood, “ rivals the renowned lakes of 
Killam^.” 

Aboat a mile or two above the dam is a picturesque waterfall, 
called Pftnchkamari or the five princesses. In the neighbourhood is 
a hiU also called Panchkum&ri, a name explained by the following 
legend. It is said that the five daughters of the B&j& of Kha> 
rag^ur took refage there when their father was taken prisoner to 
Delhi. Being unable to escape from their Muhammadan puisu' 
ets, they killed themselves by jumping from a precipice, pre- 
ferring death to dishonour. At the foot of the hill is a spot where 
the Il&id is said have to committed aafi on hearing that the Bftj& 
had been put to death at Delhi. The Bdja, according to tradition, 
threw up an entrenchment at the top of the hill and made pre- 
parations for defending himself at this last stronghold with a 
handful of hdthful followers. He eventually took refage in a 
small cave, in the hrHs, colled Mus&khol, i.e,, the rat’s hole. This is 
a small cave, measuring only 4 feet by 3 feet, which is hewn out 
of the solid rook ; but the people believe that it leads to a long 
subterranean passage and declare that the Bfij& frequently used 
it to go along it to Bhimbandh more than 12 miles away. They 
also repeat a common Indian story, viz., that any traveller, 
who iMtssed along the road, had only to call out for any cooking 
utensil which he required and immediately it oame out of the 
cave. After his needs were satisfied, he had to replace the hid or 
other utensil and go on his way. Unfortunately, one day a 
covetous Bridimon broke this excellent rule and took away a 
beU-metal utenril to his home. Since then the weary wayfarer 
has been able to get no Md$ or cooking vessels from the cave.* 

Kharagpur Hills. — A range of bills situated immediately 
to the south of Monghyr town, and so called after the town of 
Kharagpur, which lies at the foot of the hills to the east. These 
hills, wUoh arena offshoot from the northom &oe of the Yindhya 
HUls, measure 30 miles in laagth, with an average breadth 
of 24 miles. Although the group lithcdc^oally resemUes the 
Yindhya Hills, it contains within its vaUeys, and on some of its 
higher peaks, rocks of a much softer nature, such as quartsite, 
chlorite, chlorite schist, hornblende, eto. In the interim are 
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several valleys, predinoee, hot springs, hill torrents, quarries and 
a few villages. The hills nowhere rise to a greater height than 
1,100 feet, whidi is the height of the high table-topped hill 
13 miles south of Monghyr, named M&ruk. They gradually 
oonveige towards Monghyr town, where they dip under the 
Ganges, in the bed of which there is an out-crop of bare quarts 
rook. A small Iiill, named Firpahfir, about throo miles east of 
the station, forms the most northerly point of the hiUs, which 
terminate in a perpendicular bluff over-hanging the old bed of 
the Ganges.* 

Ejal. — A village in the Mongh 3 nr subdivision, situated 34 
miles, by rail, from Mionghyr, on the oastorn bank of the Kiul 
river. The river is spanned by a fino lattice girder bridge of 
9 spans of 150 feet oaoh, and there is a large railway station. Kiul 
being a junotion of the loop and chord lines of the East Indian 
Baiiway with the South Bihar lioilway. The village is small, 
uninteresting and modern, owing its creation to the railway ; 
but the neighbourhood has some intenisl to the arobmologist on 
aeoount of the remains which have been found. To the south is 
the small village of Kowaya, which appears to have been built 
upon port of an ancient city, for the land is a suooossion of 
undulating mounds abounding in old bricks and broken images. 
On the bank of the river, close to the hamlet called Briud&ban, 
there is a conspicuous mound, upwards of 30 foot in height, which 
evidently marks the remains of a solid brick sliipa. It was 
excavated by General Cunningham, and at a depth of G feet, or 
26 feet above ground level, a small chamber was uncovered, 
which contoiaed a relic casket of pale yellow steatite in the shape 
of a stupa, and a small figure of Buddha of the same material. 
Inside the casket was a small golden box coutaining a fragment 
of bone, and a Inrokeu silver box of the same 8ha{>o and sise 
with a green glass bead. General Cunniugham conjectured that 
the building was of late date, /.v., not earlier than the ninth or 
tenth century A.D., and this supposition was confirmed by a 
subsequent discovery. On the eastern face of the mound a small 
arched chamber was unearthed, and at the bottom were 200 
or, 300 seals of lac. On the western side a smaller obamber 
was discovered, in which were four bronse images, a steatite 
image of Bud^a, and a large earthenware jar filled with lao 
seals, of which altogether 2,7U0 were counted. These seals on 
examinatian were found to be of four different kinds and were 
foesninably the ofiScial seals of a monasteiy located here. The 
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ohanoton of tlie wnlang Aowed that they were engimved in the 
lOih or 11th oentory A.D. Thia mound appears to have been 
made a quarry for bzioln, but a portion remains, and close 
by is another mound, 'wUch apparently marks the site of an old 
monastery. General Cunningham has conjectured that Kinl 
may be an altored form of the name which Hiuen Toaii^ has 
handed down as Lo-in-ni-lo.* 

Laehhnftr . — A Tillage in the Jamui subdiTuion, situated 
about 6 miles west of Simarhl and 4 miles south of Sikandrft. 
It contains a large Jain temple and dharmasdld built in 1874 
by Bai Dhanpat Singh Bab&dur of MurshidSbftd, for the benefit 
of Jain pilgrims, who Tisit some places in the adjacent hills. 
The nearest are 3 miles south of Laohhu&r and are marked 
«Muth Boodhroop ” and “Muth Furusnath” on the Indian atlas 
sheet. They are two small shrines picturesquely situated in a 
Talley between too parallel ranges of hiUs. In each of these 
shrines is a small statue of Mah&Tfra, one of which dates back 
to 1505, while the other appears to be older. The 

temples themselTes, however, are of recent date.t 

Lachhu&r is said to have been several centuries ago the resi- 
dence of Furan Mai, B&j& of Gidhaur, who built the temples 
mentioned in tho account of Simarift, and of hu sons, Haxi 
Sing h and Bisambhar Singh. On the outidcirts of the village 
there ia a temple dedicated to Kali, which is maintained by the 
Gidhaur R&j. A large fair is held here during the Kali FujS 
festival. 

Lakhisarai. — ^A village in the Monghyr subdivision, situated 
on the western bank of the Kiul river, 35 miles by rail from 
Monghyr. The village contains the darg&h or mausoleum of 
Mlakhdum Sh&h, in which is a loose slab of basalt containing an 
inscription of the Bengal Sultan Bukn-ud-din Kaik&us. The 
slab is broken into two pieces, and most of the letters of the 
king’s name are lost ; but the fact that the name begins with 
Btthttuddunya and ends with the letter «, combined with the date, 
ia to raise this identifioalion beyond doubt. The only 

other known inscription of this king, wlridi is inside the darg&h 
of Maulina Ata at Gangirftmpur in the Diidjpur district, bears 
the same date, vis., the 1st Muharram 697, 19th October 
1297 A.D. The inscription has no connection with the dargdhy 
where it now lies, as it reins to the building of a jama 
wuugid. 
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There were also formerly exteuive BuddhM temaiiui near 
Lakkisarai, bat veiy little has escaped destraetion. Several 
Inii^ mooiids oaa be traoed along the Kiol river to the sooth of 
Lskhisarai, and some years ago nameroos andent stataes ate 
said to have existed there. They have almost all been earned 
away, and the brick mounds generally have been made levd 
with the ground. Some fine Buddhistic statues found here may 
be seen in the Indian Museum.* 

Hnlnipahftr.-~A hill in the Monghyr subdivision, sitnated 
in the Kharagpur HiUs about 7 miles north-east of Bhlm* 
bSndh. There is a hot spring at the bottom of the hill, which 
forms the source of the Anjan river. A space of about 20 yards 
in length and 20 feet in width is covered with fragments of 
rook, under which the water may be heard running, and in .iome 
jdaom seen through the crevices. Lower down the water forms 
little streams that soon unite. From observations token by 
Buchanan Hamilton, it appears that at sunrise on the 22nd 
March, when the temperature of the air was 62°, a thermometer 
placed on the stones rose to 80*; on bring immersed in the water 
flowing among the stones, it rose to 146° ; and on being placed 
in a crerioe of the rook from which the water issued, it marked 
160°. 

Mftrnk. — A hill in the Monghyr subdivision, situated in the 
Kharagpur Hills 13 miles south of Monghyr. The following 
account of the hill is quoted from on article on the Kharagpur 
Hills by Gapiain Sherwill. " A rough sad steep scramble 
brought us to the summit of M&ruk, a table-topped hill of 1,100 
feet elevation, from whence we bad a splendid view of Monghyr 
station and town, 13 miles to the north of us ; of the country 
beyond the Ganges for nearly 100 miles : of the Ganges winding 
through the highly cultivated plains of the districts of Patna, 
Monghyr and Bh&galpur ; a good view of the B&jmahftl Hills to 
the east, distant 70 miles, and of the jungles at our feet. Clouds 
shut out the view of the Uim&laya mountains, which a few days 
before we had seen from Monghyr in the plains, spread out in a 
vast panoramic view, their snowy sides ting^ with the beams of 
the rising son. The summit of this mountain is abmt a quarter 
of a mile in length and a few hundred yards in breadth, pet^ 
feotly level and covered with a matted and tangled jungle of 
bainbooe^ mimosa, catechu, and sahti trees. The spot from its 
dlevaiion deserves to have a house or two erected on its summit, 
where invalids from Monghyr would, during the great heats of 
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mmnMr, find xelief from the diffetmioe of temperafore. T^Wng 
nortli and down into tho jnngle, large bare masses of quarts rode 
are seen protruding through the sorfsoe of the country and orer- 
topidng the highest trees. The ferroginous day>Iike laterite at 
the summit of the mountain is ezoavated into natural oaves highly 
polished l^ the freqnent visits of the long-tailed monkeys which 
abound in the woods in these hills. 

" On the summit of this mountain we fell in with several of 
the gigantic yellow webs of the epeirae spider, whidi are aa 
remarkable for their strength of web as they are for the variety 
of thdr forms and oolours. The present specimens are ted and 
black, of a formidable else and very active. Some of the webs 
we found stretched across our path measuring from 10 to 20 feet 
in diameter, in the centre of which the spider uts waiting for his 
pray. The webs from their great streng^ ofiFored a sensible 
resistance when forcing our way through them ; in the web of 
one of the spiders we found a bird entangled and the young 
spiders, about dght in number, feeding upon the carcass. The 
bird was, with the exception of his logs and beak, entirely 
enveloped in web, and was much decomposed ; the entwined web 
had completely pinioned the wings of the bird so as to render 
his escape impossible. The bird was about the size of a field 
larlf and was near the centre of the web ; the old spider was 
about a foot above the bird ; we secured, measured and bottled 
him. His dimensionB were six inches across the legs ; he was 
armed with a formidable pair of mandibles.*” 

The origin of the name Mftruk is not known, but it is pro- 
bably so called after the mahSruk tree (Ailanihus esrcelsa), 

Haulftnagar. — A village in the Honghyr subdivision, situ- 
ated about holf a mile east of Surajgarh&, 6 miles north of the 
EairS railway station, and 18 miles west of Mongbyr. ' The 
traditional account of the origin and history of the village is 
as follows. Formerly the place where MaulSnagar now stands 
was covered by jungle. In the 18th' century A.D., a saint, 
named Shah N&zim-ud-din Ali, happened to come to Surajgarha, 
where his brother hdd the post of JTifsi, and attraded by 
the solitude of the place, determined to pass the remainder of 
his life there. He took up his abode below a large tree on 
the banks of a lake, and people from all quarters began to 
vidt him and beg Siat he would intercede with CM for 
them. To one and all the saint humbly replied : “ Gk>. If anls 
(God) will do yon good.” The people of the neighbonihood. 
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therefoxe, called him Haulft 8hfth, and the place where ho had 
settled Ibulanagar. TSLeste he was Tiaited hy Ali Yardi Kh&D, 
when he was marching northwards past 8urajgarh& on one of his 
frequent expeditions. Hearing of the fame of the saint. All 
Yaidi Kh&n came to him, and, like the poor villagers, begged that 
he would pray to Qod for success in his campaign. The saint 
complied with his request, and, as usual, said : Go. Maula nill 
do you good.’* The saint’s prayer was answered, and All Voidi 
Kh&n returning from a successful campaign, made him a grant of 
two fmhdhf vis., pa*gana Abhaipur and tdlnk Mustaph&nagar. 
This grant he at first refused, but at length consented on condi- 
tion that its proceeds should be used for charitable purposes. 

This tradition is confirmed by the Saxr^uUMutdkharin^ which 
mentions Sh&h MauU among the saints of Bih&r, and says that 
he passed his days in poverty giving his little all to feed passing 
wayfarers and the poor. But llaidar Ali KhAn, who com- 
manded Ali Yardi Kh&n’s artillery, mode application to that 
Prince for his bestowing on that holy man the small pargana of 
Kajra. The request was granted with the best grace in the 
world, so that the general one day sent him a Mnad tor it. Now 
the estate is enjoyed hy his desoeudanis, t./?., by the relatives of 
his wife, who all live comfortably upon the produce of it.* ’’ 
Sh&h Mauls was suoooedod by a kinsman and brother-indaw 
named Sh&h Ghul&m Maul&. Ho was, it is said, a minister of 
N&dir Sh&h, king of Persia, and accompanied him in his invasion 
of India (1739). Instead, however, of following Nftdir 8h&h 
back to Persia, he came on a visit to Sh&h MaulA, and having 
become his disciple was appointed his sueoessor. The present 
SajjAda-nashin of Maul&nagar, Saiyad Sh&h Sami Ahmad, is his 
descendant. 

The family traces back its descent to Saiyad Ahmad, a saint 
of Medina, and a champion of Isl&m, and gives the following 
account of its history. The son of Saiyad Ahmod, Sh&h B&gh, 
having been sent by Sikandra Lodf (148^1517) to punish certain 
marauders who were ravaging this part of the country, settled 
and died in the town of l^ihftr ; and his descendant was Shfth 
Ghul&m MauU, the second Sajj&danashin of MnulAnagar. The 
village oontaius a or Muhammadan religious incititution, 

to which are attached a mosque and madrasa an I the tombs of 
the Sajj&da-nashins. The property of the endowment consiats 
mainly of pargana Abhaipur with an area of 20 square miles, the 
laigeet revenue-free tenure in the district, which brings in an 
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inoQBM of slioiii 'Bs. 32,000 per annam. Besides this, &eie aie 
xereane^jiiig estates oonsisiaiig of taluk MnstaphSoagar aad 
Idtanpor mth an annual income of Bs. 8,000. The income is 
expended in maintaining the kkAnk&h, mcaqne and madrata, in 
feeding the poor and entertaining way-farerB, and in supporting 
the and relatiTes of the Sajj&da-naahin. 

Hinoij’. Honghyr.'— Headquarters of Ae district, sitnated in 25° 23' N. 

and Sff* 28' E., on the south bank of the Gtanges. Tradition 
aaeribes the foundation of the town of Monghjr to Chandra 
Chipta, after whom it was called Gupta Garh, a name which has 
been found inscribed on a rook at ICashtah&rini Gh&t at the 
north-western comer of the present fort. The town is supposed 
to have covered an extensiTe area surrounded with mud walls, 
renhuns of which are pointed out as stiU existing about three 
miles to the south of the fort, but these seem to belong to a 
later era. There are, however, unmistakable traces of houses 
and mosques and other evidence of habitation, extending far 
beyond the present precincts of the town, which show that even 
at an early date it must have been a place of much importance. 
It is mentioned in the Mahibhdrata under the name of Mod&giri, 
and a passage in the SabhS-parva, describing Bhima’s conquests 
in Eastern India, says that after defeating Kama, King of Angs, 
he fought a battle at Modilgiri and killed its chief. The place 
is known to have been the site of the royal camp of the P&la 
kings in the 10th oentuiy A.P., and inscriptions are still in 
existence issued from Mudgagiri, as the place was then called, 
which record the fact that a bridge of boats was built here across 
the Ganges. During the time of the early Muhammadan kings 
and emperors, Monghyr town, lying as it does on the banks of the 
river at a point where the hills dose up from the south, and thus 
commanding both the land and river route, was a position of much 
importance ; and a strong fort, which still exists in excellent pre- 
servation, was built to guard the narrow neck of level ground. 

At the dose of the 15th oentuiy Monghyr was the capital 
of Prince D&nyal, son of Al&-ud-din Husain, the AfghSn 
king of Bengal, who in 1497 repaired the fortifications and 
built a vault over the tomb of Shih Nafah, the Muhammadan 
patnm saint of the town. In 1680 B&j& Todar Mid, on being 
deputed by the Emperor Akbar to reduce the rebellious Atghto 
chiefs of Bengal, made it his headquarters and oonstmoted 
entrenchuienta between the Ganges and the hiUs. Aftw hia 
defeat 1^ Aurangaeb near AUahfibid, Sh&h l^ujB retreated here 
in 1669, and, leeolving to make a dand against the imperial 
tioqpa, strengthened fiwrifications and threw up limw of 
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enttaaolunent ; bat leuning that his retnat was being ont off by 
Mir Jomla, he hurriedly withdrew his troops from the trendies 
and beat a retreat to Bajmahil. In the next oentarj the Nawib 
of Bengal, M&r E&aim AQ, selected Monghyr as his oapital and 
established an arsenal under the supenrision of his Armenian 
General, Ghuxghin Eh&n. He retreat^ here after the defeat of 
his onny at U^ni Nullah, but fled on the approach of the English 
tro(^ under Major Adams; and the Governor, who was left in 
command of the fort, capitulated after a two days' bombardment 
(1763). 

The fort was for some time occupied by some of the troops 
of the East India Company, and in 1766 was the scene of 
an outbreak among the European officers, known as the 'White 
Mutiny, which was effectually quelled by Lord Clive. After this, 
the fortifications were gradually allowed to fall intodisrei^, 
and it is clear from the account given by the artist William 
Hodges in 1781 that it was no longer an important position. 
Hodges visited Monghyr twice in that year— on the second 
occasion as a guest of 'Warren Hastings, who was on his way to 
meet Chait Singh at BenSres ; but his description of the buildings 
is, on the whole, so inaccurate, that it is not worth quoting. 

Towards the close of the 18th century we find that Monghyr 
was merely a station for half-pay and invalid officers and men, 
who formed “a little garrison, sufficient at least for the protection 
of a depdt of military stores, and of a powder magame 
establiriied there. The latter was said to cause sometimes no little 
uneasiness to the veterans, accustomed as they were to gun- 
powder. For the most vivid lightning often falls about Monghyr, 
attracted by the iron ore which abounds in the neighbouring 
liilla and, if it fell upon the magazine, the whole fort would 
oeriainly bo destroyed by the exploaon The place, however, 
was noted for its salubrious dimate, and Warren Hastmgs 
B^aksinoneof his letters of the delightful change of atmos- 
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Later viritors also wrote in high terms of Monghyr and of its 
manufactures, but one and all appear to have been much a^o^ 
by the crowds of beggars that infested the place. biAop Heber, 
who visited Monghyr in 1823, 

approaches it, presents an imposmg appearwce, jm® « 

£ extremely good European houses, each percM on lU osm 
. • ThSTrtoccu^^a gre^ ^eMof gi^^ 
S is now dismantled. Ite gutes, battlements, etc., areattot 
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Aikitio aselitteeftaM, uicl pvsouely gimilar to tboiib of the Ehitaiitf 
gotod of ICoMww. ‘Wltldii is ext ample plain fine torf, dotted 
with a few trees, and two noble tanks of water, the largest 
coming, I ooneeiTe, a couple of acres. Two high gnmy knolls 
are endosed wiihin the rampart, ooonpying two opposite angles 
of the fort, which is an irregular square, with, I think, 12 semi* 
oironlar bastions, and a very wide and deep wet-moat, except on 
the west aide, where it rises immediately from the rodiy banks 
of the river. On one of the eminences of which I specfic is a 
collection of prison-like buildings ; on the other a very large and 
handsome house b]!^ originally for the Commander-in-Chief of 
the dis^ot at the time that Mongbyr was an important station, 
and the Marath&e were in the neighbourhood ; but it was sold 
some years since by Qovemment. The view from the rampart 
•■fid the eminences is extremely fine. Monghyr stands on a rooky 
promontory, with the broad river on both sides, forming two bays, 
beyond one of which the B&jmah&l Hills are visible, and the other 
is bounded by the nearer range of Eharagpur.'* Elsewhere the 
Bidiop, with bis inveterate love of comparing Indian with Euro- 
pean places, describes these bins as being “ not inferior to the 
Ualkin mountains and the range above Flint and Holywell 

A quaint account is also given in the (Jomitry by the 
Honourable Emily Eden, who came to Mongbyr in November 
1837. She was met by all the English residents, ux in 
number, “and that is what they odl a large station”. All 
the vehicles of the place were assembled for their use, but the 
nun total was one buUook cart and four buggies. “That is”, 
she explams, “ a foolish term for a cabriolet ; but as it is the only 
vehicle in use in India, and as buggy is the only name for said 
vehicles, 1 give it up She was much . struck by the inli^ 
tables and ^xes ; *' and there was the prettiest doll’s furniture 
possible, tables and oane-ohairs, and sofas and footstools, of such 
curious workmanship”. like other visitors, she drove off to 
gitik nnd . “ The drive there wos a real refrediment. It is the 
first time for two years I have felt the carriage going up -hill 
at all ; Mid this was not a simple liope, but a good regular hill. 
Then we came to some genuine rooln — grest,^^ bleak, grey stones, 
•with weeds growing j^ween them, and -pui^ hills in the 
dbtiuioe. I felt better directly.” 

The poverty of the resources of Monghyr, . wbidh is so 
naively introduced in the above account, also appears £com the 
description of her visit in 1886, given by Fanny Paikes in 
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Wania^iugt of Pilgrim, in whioh di* laid that hir Uenda flUad 
many bottiea at the spuing of SlUkund, hot *‘it is neoeaniy 
to hcing oorka, as are not procurable at Monghyr Branny 
Parkea also visited the place for a second lime in 1844, and 
wrote: — **The moment we anchored we were assailed with 
hundreds of beggars; their clamour and cries were most an* 
noying ; they were a complete pest ; driving them away was 
useleas. The people selling pistols, necklaoes, bathing-chairs, 
baskets, toys, shoes, etc., raised such a hubbub, it was disgosting 
She wrote, however, in great admiration of the view from &e 
river : — " The fort is a good object, but on turning to the ccnner 
how much was I charmed to see the most picturesque duster of 
bairdgi temples imaginable. The matha are snrroimded by fine 
trees ; the ruined bai^on of the old fort juts out into the river, 
and has fragments of rook at its base. The high ^ires of the white 
temples seen among the trees, the slender bamboos with thdr 
blight red or white flags, and a sort of Hindu altar in front, 
are beautifully grouped. The Directory tells you of the artides 
in the basar, but omits these gems of oriental beauty, whioh ore 
invaluable to a lover of the picturesque. Beyond this stretch 
the walls of the old fort, whioh are of very great extent, and 
the view of Monghyr is good from this part of the Qanges. 
Among the artides manufactured here, the blade vases for 
flowers, turned in white wood, and lacquered whilst on the 
lathe with sealing wax, are pretty. The necklaces and bracelets 
in imitation of jet, at two or three rupees the set, ore beautifully 
made ; necklaces of St. Agnes’ beads, monkeys, chameleons, and 
male bamboos— everything is forthcoming in the bazar, with the 
exception of duoks. The steamer’s passage is from ten to four- 
teen days to this plaoe— — 398 miles by the Bh&girothi, 686 by the 
Sundarbons, and 304 by ddk ; the latter runs in two days and 
three-quarters.” 

A later traveller. Sir Joseph Hooker, doBoribes Monghyr 
as ** by far the prettiest town I hod seen on the river, backed by 
a long range of wooded hills, detached outliers of which rise 
in the veiy town. The bonks are steep, and they appear more 
so owing to the fortifications, whioh are extensive. A^ number 
of large, white, two-storied houses, some very imposing, and 
perched on rounded or conical hills, give a European aspeot to 
&e place. Monghyr is celebrated for its iron manufactures, ee- 
peoiaUy of muskets, in which respect it is the Birmingham of 
BengoL Gmerally speaking, these weop<ms are poor, thou^ 
trith the first names. A native workman will, 

liowenr, il time and safifioi«ttt reward be given, turn out a 
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flxBt-rate fowliiig'<Iiieoe. ThiBUkhafaitentR u» ispiarted to be nd 
dronkaide, and the abandeDoe of toddy>palma -was quite re- 
markaUe”. 

0«mI Monghjr did not become an administiatiTe centre till 1812, 
^ ttooghtoeold fort 'was occupied long before that date by a 
s^ment of the East India Company. At present, it is a purely 
civil station, and, in some respects, one of the most picturesque 
in Bengal. It consists of two distinct portions, viz., the fort, 
within which the public offices and the reudeuoes of most of the 
Europeans lie, and the native town outside it stretching away 
to the east and couth. The fort is formed by a great rampart 
of earth, faced with stone, which encloses a rooky eminence 
projecting some distance into the Gtanges. On the west, the 
river comes up to the walls and forms a defence on that 
aide ; landwards, a deep and wide moat surrounds and protects 
it. The fort, being built on a foundation of quartzite rook, 
effectually keeps off any encroachment by the Ganges, but the 
river oscillates like the pendulum of a clock, taking, it is said, 
about 80 yards between each oscillation. Thus, we find that in 
1875 it arrived at its southern limit dose to the temple of 
Chandlsth&n, and the priests then pointed out the marks made 
80 yards before by tying ropes on a palm tree imbedded in a 
jApal tree. Old maps show the width of the Ganges as only 
a mile and a half, but a few yean ago it cut away a large 
expanse of sand near the .Bast Indian Bailway station, and 
now the crossing from the station to the embankment of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway branch line to Monghyr 
Ghftt is fully three miles. In September 1908, the Ganges 
encroached still further, cutting away the river bank near the 
railway station and forming a deep pot-hole below it. Huts <m 
or near the bank were carried away, and trains had to stop at a 
level-crossing about a quarter of a mile from the station. 

VIm fort On entering the fort from the railway station by the nudn 
' gate, known as the lAl Darw&sa or red gate, Monghyr presents 
a picturesque iqppearaaoe. The main road runs southwards 
between two large tanks, behind eadi of which there is a low 
billook. On one of these is the Eamaohaiira house built by 
General Gfoddard, which was originally the i^dence of the 
general in command. Subsequently it was acquired by the 
Mahkxi}& of Tizianagiim, and now it is the property of the heir 
of Bijk N&th ^ of Murshid&bftd. On the other was 

a fine buiid^,,1ciMwn as the Damdama Kothi^ which has recently 
been demoli^ed. Beyond the latter is the palace of Rbab 
8hu|S, which has been coiprer^ into a |ail, and behfeen tl^ 
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Ub tlra OoTwciunmi gndexM, The Kiuoamhaara rite is a natural 
rooty eminenoe in the northeast oomer of the fort. The other 
hillook is an artificial rectangular mound, which was the citadel 
or acropolis of the fort. Most of the public buildings are al so 
inside the fort, the most important being the civil, revenue and 
criminal courts, which consist of three parallel rows of buildingSs 
They were built more for utility than for beauty, and mar the 
effect of the picturesque surroundings. The District Board 
ofiice and the opium buildings appear to have been built on the 
same principle, and the Municipal office building is no better# 
A building for the Sessions Court is under construction to the 
east of the row of Civil Court buildings. To the west of the 
courts a trim little ivy-clad church is seen, and to the east of 
them the Methodist Chapel. At the eastern gate of the fort is 
a handsome red brick clock-tower over a horse-shoe arch presented 
to the town by the late Mr. llersohell Dear, which seems some* 
what out of keeping with its surroundings, and looks as if it had 
been transported bodily from some old German town. 

Near the north gate of the fort is an old cemetery which is 
full of the obelisk tombs, erected at the end of the 18th and 
beginning of the 19th oentuxy, which Bishop Ueber noticed as 
almost distinctive of European India The earliest of these 
monuments consists of a masKve black stone pillar, probably 
once part of a temple, which was erected to the memory of a 
youth named Stewi^, who died at Mongbyr in J76D, aged 
19 years. The next grave is that of John McCabe, Deputy 
Commissioner- General at Mongbyr, who died here in 1789. 
Perhaps, however, the most interesting monument is that of 
Captain John Williams, presumably the author of TAe Jiiae and 
pTogrtBB of the Native Infantry^ He is described as 

having commanded the invalid battalion of the garrison for many 
years, and as having died, on board the Hon’ble East India 
Company's ship Northumberland near the Western Islands, on 
20th June 1809, aged 68. 

The oldest building inside the fort is a Muhammadan shrine 
built on an elevated piece of ground near the sonthem gate. It 
is supposed to contain the grave of npir ox saint, whose^ name is 
unknown. He is said to have come from Persia to Ajmer and 
to have directed his steps thence to Monghyr, ^dw insti^ 
tions from Khw&ja Moin-ud-din ChishtI, an early Muhammadan 
r^oooxy in India. The aamt Uved 

and died about the year 696:A.H., correepondhsg to 1177 -AD. 
He was buried in an obscure place near the ramparts, and with^m 
lapse of years his burial place was forgotten. Ultimately, m 1497 
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A J>., the rampaits of the fait iraie heing lepaired hy ti>« 

^torenuv, Fkinoe Dinyil, it was foimd that eveiy night s portton 
ci the wall fell down, however oaxef ally it had been haOt daring 
the day. A oooncil of sages was hdd, and they were all of 
opinion that there mast be the grave of some yir (saint) at the 
place. That night D&nyftl slept at the place, and had a vision of 
a pir calling upon him to bnUd a mosque over his grave. The 
ptbce enquired who he was and how his grave was to be traced. 
The pir refused to disclose his name, bat said that his grave could 
be traced by the smell of musk emanating from it. A search 
was mode, and the grave easily located. D&ny&l then caused 
a mosque to he built over it, and ever since that day it has been 
known as the dargdh of S^h N&fah, ndfa/i being a Perdan 
word meaning a pod of musk. Over the gateway there is an 
insoription set up by Prince Dfiny&l, and round the shrine are 
many old tombs in a dilapidated state. 

An interesting tradition also attaches to the Kamaohaura 
house, so called because the highest point of the hill (m which it 
stands is known by the name of Karnaohaura, i.«., Kama’s seat. 
These names are accounted for by the following legend of B&jft 
Kama, who is said to he a different person from the well-known 
hero of the Ma/idbhdrato, although the story of his liberality 
proves that he has been confounded with him. Kama of Mudgal- 
purl (on ancient name for Monghyr) was a contemporary of 
Yikroma, and an ardent worshipper of the goddess Chandi Devi. 
Kvery day be bestowed 1 maund of gold on the Br&hmans, and 
every night he visited the shrine of the goddess. There he oast 
himself into a vessel of boiling g/ii, and his flesh was devoured by 
the Jogiuu. Pleased with his devotion, the goddess brought the 
fleshless skdeton to life by sprinkling water over it, and the 
resnsdtated Kama, on rising up, found the ghl vessel filled with 
1| maund of gold. This he bestowed on the BrBhmans, and 
again appeoriug before the goddess oast himself into the vessel 
of hmlhig ghif and was again restored to life by Ghandl 
DevL At last, the &me of his oontinned liberality reached 
Yikiama, who came to Monghyr and became his servant. 
By close watching, Yikrama dis^ered the secret of the daily 
suj^ly of gold, and having one night ]^eoeded Kama to the 
shrine of goddess, threw himself into the vessel of boQing 
ghif and being afterwards restored to life, oast biwisnlf into the 
yes^ a second time, and yet a third time. Tfin devotion pleased 
Cbs adi so much that idie told him to ask a bo<m, and, on fasi 
cla imrag the secret of making gold, gave H™ the pSNv 
or philoMpher’s stone. 'When Kama .visited the piece shortly 
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•ftarwudB, both the goddess and the ysssd of gki had 
disappeated. He then began to sell his property to make his 
oostomaiy gift to the BrAhnutns, until at last he had nothing 
left. When 'Vikiama asked him the cause of bis dejection, K*™* 
told him the whole story, and Yikrama at once gave him the 
pariu stone. Then Kama thought to himself — ** This must be 
Yikrama, as there is no one dse who would be so generous’*. So 
he fdl down at his feet in deep obeisance. 

Coming to historic times, we know that when the British 
first occupied Monghyr, they found the remains of a building on 
&e hill and afterwards erected a saluting battery on it. This 
semns clearly the hill of which the capture by Captain Bnilth 
played such an important port in the White Mutiny of 17tM}, as 
related in Chapter 11. Sub^uently, a house was built on it, 
which William Hodges, accurately enough in an otherwise inaooa* 
rate account, mentions as having been built by General Goddard 
and as being the residence of the Commanding Ollioer. Qoneral 
Goddard, it may be mentioned, took part in his young days in the 
White Mutiny at Monghyr. At the oloso of the 18th century 
General Briscoe lived in this house, which is referred to as follows 
by Mr. Twining in Trawia in India a hundrad years agoi-^ 
** Gkineial Briscoe was the oldest General in the Company’s service. 
He had a noble mansion, situated upon the summit of a small hill 
within the fort, near the lower angle. It commanded a beautiful 
view of the river and of the country opposite, and also of the small 
bay in which our fieet was moored. All boats proceeding up the 
river were hero oblige to cross to the other side, opposite the fort, 
in order to avoid a ^tion whioh advanced into the river, and 
opposing the current— here very strong— threw it off with a 
violence that made it impoasiblo for any boat to pass on this 


sido”* 

The Domdama Kothi already referred to was another old build- 
ing, whioh has recently been demolished in order to make room 
for Ihe residence of the Collector. Hardly any impression oould 
be on the solid brick walls by ordinary methods, sad th^ 

had to be blown up by gunpowder, bit by Ht. When the debris 
woe removed, numerous holes were discovered, showing the former 
©f undoT-ground rooms. Inside a well in the oompouud, 
just above the water-level, two arched passa^ were fo^, one 
leading towards the house, and the other, in the^p^to directum, 
towards the ground now occupied by the jail.^ The latter occu]^ 
one of the finest sites in the town, and consiato rf a »mber of 
detached buildings with a high wall on ^ and nvsr 
«Bi the fooxth. One of the buildings, now laolndedm the jail and 
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used as a deeping wazd, was themagarine in MnTiaimnadan times, 
and the building with its maesiTe walls is still intact. The hos> 
fatal is said to have been the f>alaoe ranina, and the godowns 
indade a boilding believed to have been a small mosque. *' In 
the floor of this mosque,*’ writes Colonel Crawford, ** underneath 
the centre dome, is a dry well or pit, some ten or twdve feet deep. 
SVom tiiis well four subterranean passages lead oS in different 
directions. These passages had all been bridced up, a few yards 
from their entrances, many years before I went to Monghyr. 
There was a tradition that some prisoners had made thdr escape 
from the jail (it is not likely that they ever got out at the other 
end) along one of these passages, years before. I believe that one 
of these passages went down to the river bank, which is just 
outside ; a second to a large well in the garden ; a third to the 
subterranean rooms at the Point. 'Where the fourth may go, 1 
am not prepared to hazard any suggestion; tradition says to 
Plipahftr, but three miles is rather a tall order for a practicable 
under>ground passage.”* 

At the north-western comer of the fort is an andent bathing 
ghai known as the K!aditah9rini Gh&t. This name means ** the 
bathing place which expels pain ”, the tradition being that all 
people afSioted by grief or bodily pain were at onoe cured by 
bathing here. The modem English name for this old bathing 
place is not so picturesque, being Scandal Point. There is a 
cluster of six temples here, which attract crowds of pilgrims 
during the B&khi Puraami^i festival. Three of the temples 
were built about 85 years ago ; viz., the shrine of Gangajl, erected 
by litijl Sahu, father of B&bu Gang& Pras&d, a resident of the 
town, and the dirines of Siva and B&ma J&nakl both erected by 
Ejtnhai Sahu HalwSi, also of Monghyr. The temple of Jagann&th 
was built about 10 years later by one Baijn&th of Bari Bazar, 
the temple of B&dhk-Eruhna by B&bus Bulaki L&l and Gangft 
Frasftd about 85 years ago, and the temple of Lakshml-Nfaftyan 
about 22 years ago by Bai Bahsdur Eamaleewaii Fras&d Singh, 
a publio-spirited zandndAr of Monghyr. On the wall of the 
gateway here is an inscription of al^ut the 10th century AJ>. 
which mentions a king Bhagirath and refers to ^the building of 
a temple of Siva, l^ere is also an old idol with a mutilided 
nose lying neglected outside one of the temples, apparently of 
Buddhist type, but having four anns. The view of the ghAt 
from the river is charming, partioulariy on a festival day, when 
it is crowded with |dlgrims in their holiday dresses, or at night, 
wdien it is illuminated. 

* Some XTotn on Mosgbyr, Smgal gm»t cmA Vrmmt, 99^ X90il 
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There is a aeoond bathing gkM which waa built over 30 jrean 
ago by B&ba Hftm Fraa&d D&a, &ther of Bai BahAdur Slamalea* 
warif Ftas&d Singh* This ia geoexally called the Bibua Gbit by 
the maaaea and Welcome Ohit by the Eoropeaua, and it ia uaed as 
a landing place by Yioeroya and lieutenant^Goveniora when 
ooming to Monghyx by river* Both namea have a quaint origin* 
The Indian name ia due to the fact that Bai Bah&dur Kamaleawarl 
Praaid Singh is known popularly as B&buajf, that being a pet 
name given to the eldest sons of Indian gentlemen. The hybrid 
name Welcome Gh&t is due to the fact that, on both aides of the 
ghdty the word Weloome” is inscribed in largo letters, beside an 
ixiacription on the face of the archway running ** Long life to His 
Honour*” 

On the bastion at the western end of the fort along the 
riverside is the tomb of Mulla Muhammad Saiyad, a poet 
who wrote under the nom^de^plame of Ashraf. The son of 
Mulli Muhammad Sileh of Mazandar&u near the Caspian Sea» 
he came to India during the reign of Aurangzeb and waa 
employed as tutor to his daughter Zjebunnissa Begam, herself a 
poetess of no mean renown. In 1672 he obtained leave of absence 
and went to Ispahan, then the capital of Persia, but a few yean 
later came back to India and was employed by Aaim-ua-Shta, 
Viceroy of Bih&r and the second son of Shah Alam, eldest son of 
Aurangzeb. In his old age he determined to go on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, but did not live to carry out his intention, dying at 
Monghyr in the year 1704* He was the author of a Maanawi 
called Madan Taif\ also of a commentary on the Kadyat and of a 
Dlwdn. His complete poetical works are enumerated among the 
Oudh MSS* The tomb may be seen on the top of the bastion, 
the lower part of which is used as a kitchen ; and it has no slab or 
tablet.^ 

It remains to note the improvements effected in the fort 
within the last 50 years* In a letter, dated 1859, addressed to the 
Collector of Monghyr, the Magistrate, Mr. Birch, speaks of the 
** unhealthy state of the south and south-west portion of the fort, 
which is densely crowded^ with native huts and kutcha housee 
surrounded by low jungle and in the most filthy state. With 
the exception of a few natives in an official position and a few 
anild attached to the court, the rest of the houses are occupied by 
a very low class of natives, who are utterly indifferent to the 
nuisance from the accumulation of filth around their 

dwellings. The conservancy carts cannot remedy the evil, as 
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‘iiMra an no nads to penetante the labfrinth olhuta.’* 'Tbe 
Oominurionor sabmitted in 1867 proposala for the impiorement of 
the fort, reporting that Mr. Dear, “ a liberal and pabUoH^hdted 
gentleman, reaident of Monghyr, who is mnoh attached to tihe 
plaoe, and who has at his own eaqtense carried out the measures of 
improreipent”, and an Indian gentleman, ShAh W&jid All, 
were ** willing to bny out the occupants of the hats over 18 bigki» 
14 katMt and 174 dhur$ of land, and to bnild thereon European 
honses, if a fifty years’ lease of the land be granted to them.’* 
This proposal was accepted, and the scheme saccessfully carried 
oat. Mr. Dear built a number of good bungalows, many of which 
still exist, and added greatly to the beauty of the town by 

presenting to its inhabitants an artistic dock-tower over the 
oadOTi gate of the fort.” The fort is now the most fashionable 
residential quarter, but the number of houses inside is limited. 
At present there are 51 residential houses, of which 21 are let 
out to Europeans, though only 18 are actually occupied by them. 

In conduding this account of the fort, reference may be 
made to its pioturesque position and historical associations. Iliese 
have been well described by Mr. II. Beveridge: — “Few things 
are more beautiful or impressive than to sit on a moonlight night 
on one of the bastions and listen to the Ganges lapping against 
the foot of the rampart. The great river still flows quietly on, 
careless whether she be crowded with shipping or is, as she has 
now become, an almost deserted highway. But how many 
stirring events have taken place at this promontory since the day 
when Sit& landed at the Kashtah&rini Gb&t dose by, and went to 
meet her doom at Sit&kund. Hindus, Buddhists, Muhammadans 
and Cthristians have successively come here, and erected thdr 
places of worship, and now all have more or less passed away. It 
was here that Todor Mai contended with the rebels against Akbar. 
It was here that Ellis and his companions were brought after the 
disaster at Minjhi, and before they were taken back to Patna to 
be massacred. It was from a bastion of the fort, it is said, that 
the Seth and his faithful servant were flung into the river. It 
w>3 from the Patna gate that Mir E&sim’s '^e and huge train of 
followers set out for Bohtfts, when the news came of the defeat at 
Gheriah.”* 

Ths iMtiTe Little is known about the history of the native porticm of the 

towB. town. The earliest meution of value in the GoUeotorate records 

• 2Viip to JfSU* aatf CaleattB Rafimr, 1881. Hie 

writer ex^riiM tbmt tbe I^md ol the Seths bring killed at Ifonghjfr ii ptobaUy 
laeewee t (ef. Chapter II), hot that the nafortoiiate SSm Kar^u, Qonmar ot 
Fatna, wae eertrialy drowned heie. 
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•ppean io be in « letter £rom the Oomminioner of the Bhiga^qr 
or 12th Divieion to the Seoretary to the Sadar Board of Bevenne 
at Fort William, dated Bh&galpur, the 29th May 1850. Me 
writes : — “ It appeua from the records that the native town and 
bazar of Monghyr have for a long period (ever sinoe our first 
occupation of the country) been oonndered Ooverument property, 
denominated the Military or Campoo Bazar. This, though con* 
stituting one mahily was divided into 12 tara/g, viz., (1) Bara 
Bazar, (2) Deorhee Bazar, (3) Goddard Bazar, (4) Wellesley 
Bazar, (5) Moghal Bazar, (6) Gorhee Tola, (7) Batemonganj, (8) 
Topkhona Bazar, (9) Fauok Bazar, urf Dalhatta Bazar, (10) 
Belan Bazar, (11) Basoolganj and (12) Bogumpur Man^yo.’* 
It would appear from the above that the Military Bazar Guvom* 
ment estate represents the lauds attached to and more immediately 
adjoining the fort. There have been considerable additions, and 
the Government estate at the present time extends over a little 
more than two-thirds of a square mile, or less than an eighth of 
the entire municipal area (7’(> 8«|uare miles). There ore few build* 
ings in tbia portion of the town calling for mention, except a large 
tobacco factory erected by the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
at Bisdeopur, the Diamond Jubilee College, the Zil& school, and 
the hospital, which is built on an eminence facing the fort on 
the eastern side. There is a small Murwfiri dharuuud/d close to 
the Purabsarai railway station, and a more commodious one near 
the Monghyr railway station is being built by B&bu Baijn&th 
Goenka, a Marwari resident of the town. 

The quarter known as Dil&warpur contains the residonoc of a 
leading Muhammadan family known as the Sh&h family. It 
traces back its descent to Uazrat MaulSna Sh&h Mustapha SuB, a 
TY,nn of great learning, who was a native of Seistan in Persia. 
The fame of his learning reached the ears of Akbar, who invited 
tiim to his court in Delhi, where he became one of the Emperor’s 
tti Qrf- trusted counsellors. When Akbar marched south to crush 
the rebellion of the Aigh&ns in Bih&r and Benpil, he was accom- 
panied by Sbab Mustaphft SuB, who distinguished himself in the 
fi(^ and made it clear that he possessed supernatural powers. 

of the holy life led by a saint of Monghyr, oaUed 
Hozrat Sh&h Allabd&d Arafln, and of the miracles he wrought 
he gave up the idea of a worldly career and came to Monghyr 
to meet the saint. As soon as Sh&h Mastaph& SuB iMked upon 
the — itit, he became insemdble, and, when he revived, found 
in the possession of divine secrets. He became the 
diseiple of the Haziat, who madb him Sajj*da-naahm, end on hie 
Mhia 1060 A.H. (106p A.D.) he vr«e buried D^eipur, 
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whflra liu tomb may siill be seen. He was soooeeded by his soil 
fihib Shaiaf-od*^, to whom Aaiangseb, hearing of his hdy 
life, gave various presents and grants of land. His deaoendants 
still reside at Dil&warpor. 

The popnlation fell from 69,698 in 1872 to 55,372 in 1881, 
rose to 57,077 in 1891, and dropped to 35,880 in 1901, when it 
indnded 26,715 Hindus and 8,950 Hnhammadans. The decrease 
on the last oooasion was due to the faot that plague was raging 
at the time when the oensos was taken, and that a large numbw 
of the inhabitants temporarily left the town to escape its ravages. 
A second census taken at the end of July 1901, whm the plaj^ 
had disappeared, gave a popnlation of 60,133. The town is. an 
important trade oentre, being favourably situated for trade both 
by mil and river, and it oontaius a large number of natiye 
bonkers and mahijana. Formerly the trade was carried almost 
exolusively by river, but the greater part has been diverted to 
the railway. It is connected by a short branch with the loop 
line of the East Indian Boilway and by a steam ferry with the 
railway system on the north of the Ganges. 

Three miles east of the town is a hill called Pirpah&r, hrom 
the top of which a fine view of the surrounding country u 
obtrin^ The hill is called after an old Muhammadan saint 
or pir, whose name is no longer remembered, though devotees 
oocasioually come to worship at his grave. There are two old 
tombs aide by ride at the foot of the hill, on one of which there 
is an insoription to the memory of one Mary Anne Beckett, who 
j jyl in 1832, while the other has a damaged insoription riiowing, 
till a few years ago, that it is in memory of a person named 
P’Oyly : the portion containing the name has now disappeared. 
The former is somewhat unconventional in form and character, 
oonristing of a mausoleam surrounded by four waUs open to the 
rigr, and has a memorial tablet inserted in the northern 
wall, with the uncommon and not unaffeoting insoription ** Be 
i ffjll, die sleeps.” It is not known who Mary Anne Beokett was, 
but several legends are current about the manner in which she 
met her death. One is to the effect that she was a young girl 
vdio was killed when riding down the hill ; another ia that die 
threw hersdf down the hill owing to some Idve trouUe; while 
another aooount says that she was the Ttashinirian wife of a 
Golond Beokett. bTothing is known about tiie person to whom 
the other tomb was erected but Sir Warren Hastings D’Qyly, 
formerly GoUeotor of Monghyr, to whom a referenoe was made, 
states that it is poariUe that he or die was a relative of 
Ui;I>*Oyly, formerly an indigo {danter ia the chstriot. The 
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uuoriptaoii whioh is nov obliterated ahoWB that he or die died ia 
188—, ».e., between 1830 and 1840. 

On the top of the hill there is an old house which maj bo 
identified with the residence which, according to the Snir^uh 
Mutdkkartnf was erected for himself by Ghurghin Khftn, the 
Armenian general of the Nawftb K&sim All Eh&n. This is referred 
to in the 8ttir-ui-Jiutdkharin as the house on the hill of Sitikund, 
though the sacred springs of Sittkund are two miles away ; and 
we leam that when Yansittart, the Oovemor of the Ek«t India 
Company, 'visited Monghjrr in 1762, it was assigned to for 
his residence. Thirty years later it appears to have been known 
as Belvedere, and a pleasing description of it is pven by 
Mr. Twining in ** Tmteh in India a Bundred Yean Ago 
"To-day,” he writes, "the Gommander-in-Ohief and his party 
dined with Oeneial EUerker at an elegant mansion situated npon 
the summit of a hill near the river, about 2 miles from the fort. 

The name Belvedere, given to this charming villa, was justly 
deserved by the extraordinary beauty of its situation. The 
Ganges, escaping from the gorge on which Monghyr stands, 
assumes the expanse of a lake, bearing on its northern extremity 
the picturesque battlements of the fort, and bounded to the west 
by an amphitheatre of verdant hills. The current being thrown 
on the opposite side by the bastion above mentioned, and by the 
southern angle of the fortress, all boats ascending the stream 
ke^ near the western shore, passing almost under General 
Ellerker’s 'windows; while the great cotton and other boats, 
coming suddenly into view from behind the fort, and home 
rapidly across the middle of the bay, impart incessant animation 
to this fine river scene.” Former Collectors of Monghyr resided 
in this house, which commands one of the finest views one can 
obtain alcmg tlie Ganges. Both house and hill are now the 
property of the Tagore family of Calcutta. Close by, on the 
summit of another small hill, is a house belonging to Btbu 
lAl Muketji, a public-spirited Bengali gentleman, who 
plawtd a large sum at the disposal of Government for the relief 
of distressed in times of famine and flood. 

Abont a mile from the railway station is a shrine known as OUmt 
C handlsthftn, regarding which Buchanan Hamilton quotes af. } ^ ^y 
l^end dosely resemUmg that dready given above r^atding 
Saroaobanra. Another place of interest is a rook in the bed of tbe 
river, about half a mile off from the fort, containing a carving on 
reprasenting two feet, which are supposed to be the 
impression of the feet of Krishna, when he touched the rook in 
the Ganges. The rook is sobmerged lAua the lim is 
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in flood, 1«t oomet ont in ivinter. It is oallad Manpoithar, and 
is one of a gionp of temple'^roimed rooks OKDf^nng out Atom the 
liver bed, whidi are knoim aa the Beacon Bo^ 

Three ndles sontb of Monghyr is a stream called ihe'Dahta 
NrU, when then may still be seen the masave rains of a 
bridge which was blown up daring his retreat by Mfir Elaim All 
in 1763 in order to retard the pnisoit of the British army*, 
lines of earthworks, pnbably thnwn np or added to by Bhdi 
Bhnjfi,' extend from the bank of the Ganges to the hills near 
Dakra N&lB and may still be traced to the sooth of the town, 
on The derivation of the name Monghyr, or rather of Manger, 
* as it is known in the vernacular, has formed the subject of much 
speoalation. General Cunningham points oat that the hill of 
Monghyr is said to have been called originally Madgalapoii, 
Mndgal&srama or Mndgalagiri, after a tiihi named Mad^la, who 
had taken up his residence on it ; and that even as early as the 
seventh century A. D. the Chinese pilgrim Hinen Tsiang mast 
have heard of the name, as he relates how a householder, whose 
stupa was dose to the place, was converted by Mudgalaputra, a 
famous disciple of Buddha. He goes on to say:— “In the 
Sanskrit inscriptions of the P&la B&jis, the place is called Mudga* 
giri. As Mudga is the Sanskrit name of the well*known pulse 
oalled wmg, the present name is only a simple contraction of the 
Sanskrit name.” He adds : — “ I have a strong suspicion, how* 
ever, that the origiiud name may have been connected with the 
Mons or Mundas, who occupied this part of the oonntry before 
the advent of the Aryans ... It is, however, not impossible 
that this name may have been derived from the Sanskrit JfuNi , 
as the hill is said to have been the residence of the Muni 
Mudgala, and is therefore known as Muniparvata, as well as 
Mudgalagirit.” 

Colonel Waddell, however, doubts the derivation of the name 
from mudga or mung and writes The mung bean does not 
affect hilly or roo^ sites, and its cultivation is wides|aead 
throughout the Gkngetio plain. It seems not unlikely that the 
vulgar name of the fort, vis., Mongger, is merely a Muhammadan 
perversion of the old name, somewhat like the change by whidi 
Navadwip was converted into Nadii. The f&ot that the Sons* 
krit tnudga can become, in Prikrit, the colloquial mwag, is 
almost equally f avoniable to a derivation from the sage Mudgal, 


• A. Broome, tmd Prvgrtm ^ Smgal Jrmg 

^ Bspoits, Aicbi Surv. lad., XT, U, 16. . ) 
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M- in. osdinfliy pArlano6 niftny letton of tho old uii. 

6lidfld >~ihTU, tbe daadool Kai^tahirlnl Obit oloao at h %nd U 
popnlariy called KathariiU, and the Ohineae pilgrim Hiaen 
Taiang in tlie seTenth century also mentions the sage Mudgala* 
patra in connection with this neighbourhood ; and the hermitage 
of this sage here is still a favourahle place of Hindu pilgrimage. 

It seems therefore more probable that the place derirea its 
name from this sage than from the species of pulse called 
mung* ” 

An intelligent local Br&hman has given the following account 
of the origin of the name. ** In the sixth century after Christ, 
a Hindu sage, named Madgal Muni, appeared in the city and 
eataUiahed two shrines, one at a rook at Kashtaharinl, and the 
other on the rock known as Manpatthar. On the formw religious 
rites were performed during the rainy season, and on the latter, 
during the dry season. Both these places are still esteemed 
sacred by the Hindus. In course of time the rook at Kashta* 
hftrini was called Madgal Munigir (the rook of Madgal Muni), 
which was subsequently abbreviated into Munigir and eventually 
oorrupted to Mungir, from which the modem town took its 
name.” It will be noticed that all these legends agree in 
aaying that a muni or sage lived here in olden days; and 
Mr. G. E. A. W. Oldham, i.c.s., a former Collector, who first 
brought the above local legend to notice, suggests that it is 
that the original name was Munigriha, the house 
or abode of the fNUMi->without any spedfioation of his name — 
this was corrupted to Mungir just as R&jagriha has been 
oorrupted to B&jgir, and that the modem Munger is a further 
corruption. 

Monghyr SnbdiTision. — Headquarters subdivision of the 
district, dtuated between 24® 67' and 26° 49' N., and between 
85® 36' and 86® 61' E. The subdivision has an area of 1^66 
square yn{\nn and is divided into two portions by the Ganges. 
The northern portion is comprised within the GogrI th^ 
and tho outposts of Bakhtiytopur and Khagarii, GogrI lyinjg 
to the south-east, Bakhtiy&rpur to the north-east and Ehagaiift 
to the west. This portion is a low-lying fertile alluvial tract, 
subject to flood from the rivers which flow through it in a 
south-easterly direction towards tho Ganges. Tho principal 
rivers are the Burh Gandak, the Baghmati with its tributary 
the Chandan, and the Komla or Tiljugi. Thtoa Gog^ whiA is 
traversed by tho Bftghmati and TiljOgft, is particularly liable 

• K^ <»- w iilMriFtioa tiom Mongir, PSroe. A. 8. B., iMO, X91-8I. ; 
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to immdstioii, and is oovered with a notwork oi twamp^ 
which make it onQ of the best daok-shooting groands in JBihir. 
To the aonth of the Ganges the general level is highw and the 
snrfaoe more undulating, and there axe hill ranges, of which the 
principal is the Eharagpur-range. This portion of the subdivi- 
sion is oemptised within the following th&nas Kharagpur on 
the east, Monghyr and JamBlpur on the north, Lakhisaru and 
Sheikhpnrft on the west, and Snrajgarii& in the centre. 

The population of the subdivision was 874,611 in 1901, as 
compared with 870,735 in 1891, the density being 554 persons 
to the square mile. At the time of the census it comprised an aiea 
of 1,578 square miles, but the Sheikhpur& thSna was subsequently 
transferred to it from the Jamui subdivision. The population 
of the subdivision, as now constituted, is 1,050,840, and the 
density is 655 persons to the square mile. It contains 4 towns, 
Ifbnghyr, its headquarters, Jamilpor, Ehagarift and SheikhpnrI, 
and 1,262 villages. 

Monkey Island.— See Esbar T&L 

Karhan Estate. — An estate rituated in the districts of Dar- 
bhangs, Musaflarpur, Monghyr and Patna with an area of 57,282 
acres. In this district 84 villages belong wholly or in part to the 
estate, forming a compact block in the 3 parganat of Bhnsarhi^ 
Nupur and Imadpur in the north-west of the district. Of 
altogether 60 villages, covering an area of 30,359 acres, or nearly 
47 square miles, and containing a population of about 28,500 
perstms, belong entirely to the estate. The latter viUages were 
brought under settlement between the years 1893 and 1898, 
the net rmitalflxedwas Bs. 45,375. The estate is so called bemuse 
the reridmce of the proprietor is at Narhan, a village lying just 
within the district of DarbhangS close to the bonndsu^ b^ween it 
and Monghyr. The property was first brought under the Oonrt of 
Wards in August 1877, and was then heavily involved in debt. 
It was released in November 1892, with all liabilities paid off 
with a large oarii balance. Next year, the proprietor, Bftbu 
Bmhma Naraysn Singh, died, leaving his widow, Muaamit 
Biseswaxi Knar, and a minor daughter. This lady managed the 
estate till the 27th S^tember 1893, after which it was again 
brought xmder the Court of Wards, under whose management it 
atfllis. 

KftnlakhagMh.— A rubaed fort in the Jamui subdiviahm, 
ritnated 7 miles south-west of Jamui and 3 miks south-west <A 
Ehair&. The fort, which is jncturesquely sitnated at the foot of 
the Xhaixi HiBs, is square in shape and is enclosed by thick walls 
mads of onhev^BtaheaaadjBUad.^lh oem^tf Ab oach pofqaf 
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ihflite is aioaiidiower,a3id thsreote four gates, one leading through 
each wall. The northern entranoe appears to have been the prinoi]^ 
one, being defended bj an out-work. Inside, steps lead up to the 
top of the walls, and outside, there is a bastion on each side of the 
four gates. The length of es(di wall is about 250 feet, but they 
have fallen down in many places. The fort was probably a 
strtmghold of the Gidhaur Bsj, when its seat was at Khairk, but 
popularly it is ascribed to either Akbar or Sher Sh&h< It is said 
that, after it was finished, the Emperor ordered a cannon to be taken 
up to the top of a peak in the adjacent range of hills, and, as it 
was found that the shot fell witliin the fort, it was abandoned as 
untenable. The same legend is told about the fort of Shergarb iu 
the south of the Shkh&b&d distriot, and it is said that the two iorts 
are so umilar that they may safely bo put down to the same 
period. There are no traces of buildings inside, and the tradition 
may therefore be true that the place was given up immediately 
after it bad been built, as it was not oondldered sufficiently strong. 
It may have, however, been built merely' as a shikArgAh or hunt- 
ing lodge, for it lies just at the foot of several high hills, still 
covered with thick jungle. The name Naulakhagarb is said to 
have been given to the fort because 9 lakhs of rupees were 
expended on its construction. Naulakha is however a common 
name for anything big, e.g., a mango grove suppo^ to conUin 
9 of trees, the Naulakha buildings at Bhojpur supposed 
to contain 9 lakhs of bricks, etc. [Keports, Arch. Surv. 
Ind., Vol. VIII, 1878; Report, Arch. Surv. Bengal Oirdo, for 


1902-03]. 

NoMfftrh.““A village in the Jamui subdivision, situated on 
the west bank of the Kiul river about 11 miles south-east of Lakhi- 
sarai. The village derives its name from a great mound called 
Nongarh, which is 40 feet in height and 200 feet in diameter at 
the base. It is a soUd mass of well-burnt bricks, ^h 12 m^es 
by 9 inches by 2 inches, and was evidently an ancient Buddhist 
stupa, it was excavated by General Cunningham, who rank a 
from the top downwards and discovered, 7 feet from the top, 
a small chamber containing 3 smaU c^ystupa^ ^d below that 
chamber with 8 more stupas of clay, beades a 
bearing the remains of an inscrip^ m wly ohaajetOT of 

tto first centarybefore.or after Christ. 

red-spotted sandstone of the Sikn quames . 

the Knent of the drapery, fit^ ™ f^Thl 

fha aame as that of the Mathurk statues of ^ 

the same as cna* B«riar who unearthed, 19 feet lower 

wock was oontiimedby Mr. Bogiar, wro ^ 

down,Bontoftag«»ntBofanawhof hnokjOautkO^e 
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op even bride flooi!,‘ ‘^bkih appean to luTo beea the floor of tlie 
' rimotmn of a small temple. 

The xesnlta of his esplorstion are deamihed by Mr. Beglar 
as follows: — It wonld appear that there once existed here a 
small temple faomg north ; that in oourse of time this temple fell 
to ruin and heoame a low monnd above 12 or 13 feet high; and 
tillat sabseqnently on this mound a stupa was built. There is 
nbtidng to show the age of the stupa beyond a small model 
stupa found by General Ounningham in the relio chamber. 
Judging from this, it is not probable that the stupa is so old 
as the first century before or after Ohrist ; but the existence of 
the'mutilated red-stone statue, with its mseribed oharaotets, shows 
that there was some sort of religious building here as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era. As it is dear that the stupa was 
built on the ruins of the temple below, and as the stupa is dearly 
nd of the period about the beginning of the Christian era, the 
temple on whose ruins it stands must be oonddered of the same 
age as the inscribed red-stone statue, viz., of the first century before 
or after Christ. Having no doubt myself that the temple was 
oortainly as old as the statue, which, according to General Cun- 
ningham, dates to the first century before or after Christ, it 
follows— (1) That the true arch was hnown and used in India at 
that time. (2) That although the priudple of the true arch was 
hnown, it was, so far as we yet positively know, built invariably 
of btioks edge to edge, and not face to face as our modem axdxes. 
(3) That the use of mortar, lime and surii was known. (4) That 
fiiift lime plastering was known and used at that early period. 
From the mutilated statue it appears to me idle to speoulate as to 
the deity to whom the temple was dedicated, whether Buddhist or 
Bndunanical ; the probabilities are in favour of its being 
Buddhist.” 

About 200 feet to the east of the stupa there axe the remains 
of a monastery, of which about half has been oaorried away by ^ 
river. General Cunningham was at one time inclined to identify 
Nongazh, also called Longarh, with the Lio-in-ni-lo or Lonyara of 
Hiuen Triang, as the names are very nearly the same, while the 
only two buildings whioh the pilgrim mentions, a monastery and 
a great stupa, oorrei^nd vrith the only two nuns now existing st 
Nongsrh. In these |eq^eots Nongarh corresponds with tim 
lA<^-ai4o of Hiusn also mentions a luge li^, 

andlpffbis no longer odstsii doixesponden^^ pilgrhh’s 

do a qgp tion ^|s in^pprleot. Msewhere idon- 
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Tbtfkiyft Pftrg^ana.— A pargana in the "aorth-eait of the 
Monghyr eabdivinon, with an area of 506 square miles, oomptised. 
mainly within the Gogri th&na. This tract formerly belonged 
to an aadent family of zamindars, of whose history little is known 
except what was collected in 1787 by Mr. Adair, the Oollector 
of Bh&galpur. It is said to hare been inhabited by a lawkw 
tribe Hindus of the DosBdh caste, who made oonatant 
d^redations in the neighbouring country. At last towards the 
close of the 15th century the Kmperor of Delhi sent a Rajput, 
named Biswan&th Rai, to restore order, a task which he sue- 
oessftilly accomplished. He then obtainod the grant of a 
ssmind&ri in this part of the country, and the estate dovclved 
on his posterity without interruption for ton geuerations. The 
ftTinitla of the family, however, after the first quarter of the 18th 
century, are a record of little but bloodshed and violence, affording 
striking evidence of the solution of Government and society that 
preceded the Rnglish conquest of Bengal. In 1780 Kunjal 
Singh, who then held the estate, was treacherously murdered by 
a ChakwBr, named Ruko Singh, who plundered the country. 
Hezt year Haiayan Dat, the brother of Kunjal Singh, obtained 
possession, but was soon after confined for arrears of revenue in 
the defaulters’ prison at Patna ; and in his absence Paspat Uai 
and Bupnarftyan, Rajas of Tirhut, appear successively to have . 
possession of the pargana, but whether by authority or force is 
uncertain. Narayan Dat at length obtained hie relearn a^ 
le-established himself in the zamindBri, which ho held until A.D. 
1742 when he was kiUed at Patna by one Izzat Khan, who seized 

^A time afterwards, Bhawkni Singh of Kharagpur 

defeated Izzat Khan in battle, and took possession of the property. 
Ho sot up a right of inheritance through descent from the 
' oririnal grantee, and leaving his brother Kalian Singh in charge, 
resited at Patna. Haxdat Singh, the 

of Narayan Dat, denied this pretension, and in 1757 sub^tled 
hia dai^ to Waris All Khan, 6mil of 
the case could be brought to issue, news arrived of the r^l 
of Waris All; and the same night Hordat Singh, fwring a 

into the defaulters' prison, wnatc »au» ^ 

were 
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to aajrMoonnt far ft, was sofiered to remain in poasssmon of! iba 
mTcOatan nnfil AJ>. 1766, when W&ris All EhBn, being again 
4an7 of BbSgalpnr, drove bim ont to make room for ]||Cnkam 
Singb, a relative of tbe murdered Kali&n. Next year, beWever, 
it was tbongbt proper to dispossess tbe latter and restore H a rda t 
Singb, wbo oontiuned in possesnon down to A.D. 1790. 

In tbe early years of tbe 19tb oentury one Buui&d Sngb was 
tbe principal samind&r of tbis pargana, having, it is said, 176 
villages covering an area of 74,038 biyh&» and a ss e ssed to arevenne 
of Bs. 17,432. Tbe whole of tbis estate was sold up for arrears cd 
revenue in 1798, but tbe price obtained did not cover the amount 
of the arrears. Buniad Singh was accordingly put in jail, and, 
so far as can be ascertained, be remained there for several years. 
In the meanwhile, Bhuttan Singh, wbo bad purchased a portion 
of tbe estate assessed at Bs. 12,126, was also sold up in 1802, and 
another speculative purchaser took bis place. Tbe only property 
left to Buniid Singb consisted of waste lands not assessed to 
revenue but included in bis settlement ; these lands bad been put 
np to sale, but no one would bid for them. Tbe reason for tbis 
failure to pay land revenue appears to be that it was a midtor 
of no little difficulty for the simind&r to collect his dues in endi 
an area of swamp and jungle, while bis position was not improved 
by tbe fact that the estate included large areas on wbi<^.i^ 
only rent realizable was a tax on animals, that were brought then, 
os now, to graze in tbe jungle and prairie grasses. Further 
details of this pargana will be found in Chapter X. The greeter- 
portion of the estate has now passed into the bands of BSbu Baij* 
nath Qoenka and B&bu Deonandan Fras&d. 

Flipabftr. — See liongbyr. 

BAjSona. — A village in tbe Monghyr subdivision situated 2 
miles north-west of Lakbisarai. This village has been identified 
by General Ounningbam with Lo-in-ni-lo, a place visited by the 
(biineee pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang in tbe 7tb century A. D., wbiob 
possessed a monastery and stupa ereoted by Asoka, with a lake 30 
A', 7.«., five miles in oirouit, lying 2 or 3 It, ilatber less than 
bfdf-a>mile, to the north of tbe stupa. “ The only plaoe wbiob 
suits this speoial description of Lo-in-ni-lo is Bajftona, which .is 
situated near the junction of the fi[iul river with the old Oang(^^ 
or Halahar. It still possesses a large slmet of water to the - 
vriiioh is supplied by tbe overflow of the Halahar, dire£i|n^ 
the Ganges. The position muri; have been a tovonri^ 
as the mounds of mins showing the fouadatimiB of both. Buddhist 
sti^pos and Brahmanioal tmnplea extend tor 4 mika along the 
waptam or left bank of the XSnl river with a ^niiyiag hreadih 
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^ ficem 1 mile to 1^ mile. At the nmthem end ii the 
1^ idllage of Baj&ona, and at the aoath the fortiftsd hiB 
«ty^ Jaynagar, with a lake to the noith-west, about 8 milea 
in OKraut. Between BajSona and the railway station is the 
viUe^ of Khagol, which possesses the ihrgdh of a great saint 
n a Tne d Fir Ifakhdum M alauna Nur, who is said to have defeated 
Indssrdann or Indradyumna, the last B&jft of Jaynagar." 

Bajiona is a village surrounded by numerous mounds and was 
one of the utahdla of Sarkdr Monghyr in the time of Akhar. 
The mins have furnished several miles of brick ballast to the 
railway. There used to be numerous Buddhist statues and 
sonlptures here, but nearly all have been carried off to diff:;>rent 
temples and the Indian Museum. Some statues still exist at 
an ancient mound called Baighugarh, viz., Ganesa, Harihara, 
Dnrgi, Yishnn, the seven mothers, the nine planets, etc., as well 
as a few imperfect Buddhist figure, but most of them have been 
taken away. [Beports, Arch. Suit. Ind., Yol. Ill, pp. 151 — 166, 
and Yol. XY, pp. 13 -15.] 

Bisihiknnd . — A hot spring in the Monghyr subdivision 
tttnated about six miles south of Sit&kund at the head of a pic- 
tnresque Uttle valley between two ridges of the Kharagpur Hills. 
It has been made a place of worship, and a reservoir, about 140 
feat square, has been built to ooUeot the wator. The bottom is 
in some places sandy, in others rooky ; and the wator seems to 
issue all along the western side from numerous orovioos in the 
rock. Bubbles rise from the whole extent of the pool near the 
hill, and where the gas issues from among sand, it forms cavities 
liVe minute craters. According to observations taken on the 
m orning of the 8th April, the thermometer in the air stood at 
72” in the water ; where it issued from the crevice of a rook, it 
rose to 110,° and in one of the cavities to 114.° 

Sankarpuri or Shakarpura.— A village in the north of 
the Begusaxai subdivision, situated 13 miles north of TAi k hm i nia 
Railway Station. This place is to be the terminus of two 
railway linanj one running to SamSstipur and the other to 
T^tTierift Sarai (Darbhangi) r»d Singhai, the construction of 
which has recently been sanctioned. It is also the headquarters 
^ of the Sankarpurii estate, for the history of which the reader is 
[ppefORed to the artiolo on Bahfidurpur. 

p' .BhoikhpurA— A village in the extreme south-wort of the 
ItimghyT subdivision with a station situated on the South Bihfr 
Railway. Population (1001) 10,185. It is an important centre 
for the grain trade and for the manu&cture of hookah tubes, and 
a Diurtiirt Board hunj^dow, police station, and dispenaaiy. 
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has been identifi^ by Qeneral Cunningham wiib n 
. . Tillage Tunted by the Chinese pilg^m Hiuen Tsiang in the 
Berenth oentuxy A* D. Hiuen Tsiang^ after leaving the Gtayft 
distiiotj arrived at a large and populous village to the south of 
the OangM, which possessed many Brahmanioal temples orna- 
mented with fine soulptures. Thera was also a great stupa built 
on the spot where Buddha had preached for one night. ** Both 
distanoe and direotion point to the vioinity oE Sheikbpnr&y a 
position which is oonflrmed by the subsequent easterly route of 
the pilgrim through forests and gorges of mountains.” There 
are very few ancient remains except a fine tank^ two miles west 
of the village, called Mathokar T&l, on the bank of which there 
is a darg&h^ said to be the tomb of one Mathokar Eh&n. But 
as the site is said to have been originally occupied by a templo 
of Ealf, and as the tank is still called Kali Mathokar, the name 
is probably only a contraction of Mathpokhar, or the temple-tank, 
the full name having been Kali-math-pokhar, t.s., the tank of the 
temple of E&ll.* 

About three miles to the east, near a place called Paohnft, 
there is a pass over the hills called Go&linkhand to which on 
interesting legend attaches. The Emperor Sher Shah, it is said, 
was always fond of Monghyr because it was there that he 
obtained an early success which formed a stepping stone in his 
career. Once when marching to quell a rebellion in. Bengal, he 
stopped a week in the fort during the month of BaisSkh, the best 
time of the year for hunting. The Qoremor had made prepara- 
tions for a hunt in the jungles near the Sheikhpura TTilla ; and 
much to the surprise of his courtiers, the Emperor, on coming to 
the line of elephants drawn up, ordered the mahaui to give him 
the reins. The astonished mahaut replied that an elephant was 
guided not by reins but by an aitke/s, whereupon Sher Shah, 
jumping down, mounted his horse and rode off. The oourtiers 
were astonished, and while some admired his courage in wishing 
to control an elephant by reins, others exclaimed at bin whimsioal 
temper, while others murmured that the jagir of Sasarim could 

be smelt through the perfume of the throne of Delhi. In 
the meantime, the Emperor was wandmdng by himself in disguise, 
making the acquaintance of Ji^ subjects like *Harun-ul-radi!d. 
Amon g others he met an <dd or milkwoman of SheikhpqrS, 
who watered his horse, saill^g^ve him Tnilk to d yinlr and some 
piUse to eat. While conversing with her, one of his followers, 
Mi a n Sulaimftn, who bad been searohing for biTn^ came up and 
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addresBed him as Emperor. He asked her what he ooald do 
her to repay lier kindness, and she then replied that the Iw H 
thing he could do would be to make a straight road oyer the 
hills to save her and the villagers from the tedious track round 
them. The Emperor promised to make a road, and was as 
good as his word. He would not, however, let it ho tirtw aH 
after himself, but called it Gk>&linkhand, or the milkwoman’s 
road. 

Sikandrft — A village in the Jamuf subdivision, situated 18 
miles west of Jamui, 18 miles sonih-east of Sheikhpurk and 16 
miles BOuth'West of Ijakhisarai. It contains a police station and 
District Board bungalow, and also the dargih of a *.amt 
called Shah Muzaffar. This is an ordinary brick tomb in a atnall 
open endoBure inside the courtyard of a mosque. The legend is 
that Sh&h Muzaffar was king of Balkh in TurkistBn, but gave 
Up his kingdom and became a fakir. He came to India and 
made his way to Bihar, where he became the disciple of a famous 
saint called ShBh Makhdiim Shnrif*ud-dln. The latter ordered 


him to go to Sikandrk, whore there was a terrible demon, who 
every day devoured one of the villagers. This demon he subdued, 
and then performed a ehila^ tV., remained fasting in fervent 
devotion for 40 days. SikandrB was formerly tho headquarters 
of the Jamiii subdivision, and a number of roads converge 
upon it. At present, it is merely a dirty village and a constant 
seat of plague. 

flimaltals. - — A village and railway station on the Chord Line 
of the East Indian Railway, 217 miles from Calcutta. It is just 


over 1,000 feet above sea-level, and its healthy climate and 
picturesque surroundings have made it a popular health resort 
with Bengalis. It is situated on undulating ground, partly 
gravel and jwrtly sand, and owing to tho slope is rapidly drained. 
To the north and west are pretty little hills of div^ shapes; 
and tho climate is always cooler than in the low alluvial lands of 
the district. The following history of tho place is quoted from 
a report sent by the District Officer. Until 1894 flimaltaU was 
an obscure village and, besides the railway quarters, oontamed; 
only one bungalow, tho property of Bkbu Saxat Chwdra Mitr^ 
s^dson of the late Bibu BAm Chandra Mitra, Professor m 
tiie Presidenoy College. This btliigalow appears to Lave been 
buiit by a Mr. Smith, who had a misa business m the neighboiu- 
hood, id after the death of Mr. and Mrs. Sim^ came mto the 
Issitton of the zamindto, Thakur Ranjit Narkyan Singh of 
^Tfrom whom Bkbu Saiat Chandra Mitra aoqu^ it over 
20 years ago. In 1894 Rlbu Surendra Nath Baaerji, editor of 
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t|i 0 Bt^aleet came with his family to SimsltalS and oooupied this 
Imngdow. He aaw the advantages of the plooe as a sanatoiiiim 
and health lesort; and next year two Bengali gentlemen 
penaaded the Th&kur of Telo& to grant a mukarari lease of the 
elevated site near the railway station known as the Bidge; 
others soon followed suit and acquired sites. The first masonry 
boose was built in 1897, and a number of others were erected 
in the next ten years. At present there are about 50 substantial 
houses in the station, all belonging to Bengali gentlemen, and 
a few ore being added every year. A charitable dispensary 
was opened four years ago, chiefly through the exertions of 
the Honourable Mr. S. B. Sinha, Member of the Yiceroy’s 
Council, and is maintained by public subscriptions. There is a 
post office, and a mosque for Muhammadans also built by 
puUio snbsraiption. Bimaltalft has a wide r^utation among the 
Bengali community as a sanatorium for the cure of malarious 
fevers and diseases of the lungs, and many people come here 
for a change, the season beginning about the month of October 
and continuing till the close of the cold weather. Thore is no 
basax at the place, and residents and visitors have to get their 
supplies from the hdts held twice a week at Telcft three miles 
off, or from the basar at Jh&jh& or from Calcutta. 

SimariS- — A village in the Jamui subdivision, situated seven 
miles west of JomGl and about half-way between that place and 
Bikandr&. Close to the Jamui-Sikandrft road is a group of six 
temples in a rectangular compound surrounded on three sides by 
the water of a large tank. The principal temple eniffirines a 
linga, while inside the minor ones there are, among other images, 
several Buddhistic statues. One, a large statue of Buddha, 
has an inscription on its pedestal containing the name of the 
donor, one Thakkura Buddhasena, and the Buddhistic meed very 
tmgrammatioally written. The temples are maintained by the 
Mah&r&j& BahSdur of Gidhaur, and ore said to have been built 
some centuries ego by his ancestors. There is an interesting 
legend connected with the largest and oldest, whidi was built by 
Bajft Puran Mai. Piiran Mol, who lived at Lachhuar five miles 
to the west, was a faithful servant of the god MahSdeo and every 
day used to ride to Baidyan&th to wmship in bis temple. The 
god, pleased with his devotion and wishing to save him Gie 
trouble of going evmy d<^ to Baidyan&th, appeared to him in a 
vision and told him that he Would find an emblem of his divinity, 
in othm words, a linga, under a potter's wheel in tire village. 
Over this he was to btdld a temple, at which worship would be 
as effective as at Bai^yaaMh. llie Baj& unearthed the lingo, 
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and the temple which he hoilt over it was called Dhaaeawanitth 
or Mah&deo Simazift. This legend explains the fact that the 
officiating priests at the temple are not Brihmans but members 
of the low caste of Kumhixs or potters. According to their own 
account, the linga Dhaneawar was unearthed by their ancestor. 
The Buddhist images are now worshipped as Lakriiml Aatabhuji, 
Parrati, Bhairo and Sandhyft. Mah&deo 8tmari& is considered 
to be a place of oonsidersble sanctity, and pilgrims on their way 
to Baidyan&th make a halt there to bathe the linga with water 
from the Ganges, which they bring for that purpose. 

Sltftknnd. — village in the Monghyr subdivision, situated 
four miles east of the town of Monghyr. It contains a hot spr* ng 
known as the Sitakund spring, which is so called after th<' well* 
known episode of the Rdmdyam. B&ma, after rescuing his wife 
Sitft from the demon king U&vana, suspected that she could not 
have maintained her honour intact, and 8it&, to prove her ohosUty, 
agreed to enter a blazing fire. She came out of the fiery ordeal 
unscathed, and imparted to the pool in which she bathed the heat 
she had absorbed from the fire. The hot spring is now enclosed 
in a masonry reservoir and is visited by large numbers of 
pilgpnms, esperially at the full moon of M&gh. The water is 
beautifully dear and limpid, and sends up numerous bubbles 
from its rooky bed. It is believed to have been caused by deep- 
seated thermo-dynamic action, and the temperature of the water 
has been found to bo 137° in January, when the temperature 
of the air was 68°, and 136° in March, when the air temperature 
was 72°. The heat of the water varies, at different penods ol 
the year, according to the condition of the earth’s crust through 
whidi it wells up. When heavy rain falls, the rain-soddOT wu 
apparently forms a kind of non-conducting cover and keej^n t o 
heat below, and when the earth’s crust is dry and fissured, the 


heat escapes more easily. . , , 

Some notable instances of fluctuation are cited by BuohanM 
Hamilton who wrote;— "I visited this spring first on 
April, a Utile after sunrise. The thermometer in the open air stooa 
at 68°!F., and in the hottest part of the reservoir 
air bubbles rose, it stood at 130°. The priests sard that aboja 
« >bt. days before it had become cooler, and that the heat wouia 
eradually dimtuiRb till the commencement of the rainy seoson. 
I yjaitol agedn on U>» Ipf 

luTiiig IwMi hot aU day ond pmbing : to 

l»,X>d .t 84% in towenitrcloisy.. On to !i8UiAptd 

I visited it again a Utile after sunset, the wind 

from the ewt, but not. parching. The temperaturo m the air 
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WM at 90** ; in the well it only rose to 92^. The water still 
oonlumed dear ; hat soon after, owing to the ledootion of the 
heat, and the natives hdng in ooneeqnenoe ahle to bathe in the 
well, the water beosme so dirty as to be no long^ drinkable by 
an Etiro^an. Indisposition for some time prevented me from 
bring able to revisit the plaoe ; bat in the beginning of July, 
on the oommehoement of the rainy season, the water, in oonso' 
qnenoe of the retnm of the heat, became again limpid ; and on 
the 26th of that month a native sent with the thermometer fonnd 
at snnset that it stood in the air at 90*^, and in the water at 132°. 
In the evening of the Qlst September, the thermometer stood 
in the air at 88°, in the oistem at ISS", and the number of air 
babbles had very evidently increased.'’ Oolonel Wadddl also 
writes: — “I find on enquiry from the priests at Sitikund that 
the water still becomes slightly cooler in early summer, bat since 
forty years ago it has never become so cool as to permit of bathing, 
and they endeavour to make a miracle of this by saying that 
the annual cooling of the pool ceased immediately after the visit 
of a certain Mahratta B&jS. In January of this year I found 
the highest temperature be 137°F., and two months later at 
the same side the tempraiiture registered 136°. When Sir Joseph 
Hooker visited the place on April 1st, 1848, he foimd the 
temperature to be only 104°F*.” 

Close to the Sit&kund spring there is a Hindu temple ; and to 
the north is a reservoir of cold water known as the B&mkund ; 
while to the west there are three 'more pools called, after the 
three brothers of Bama, Lahshmankund, Bharatkund, and 
Satrughnakund. About 300 yiidibi north-west from SitAkund 
there is a q>ring on the bank of a pond in the Muhammadan 
village of Barde ; but it is not worshipped, and it is only visible 
as a surfrme spring in autumn and winter. Observations taken 
in January riiowed that it had exactly the same temperature as 
Kt&ktmd, viz., 137°F. ; but in March no spring was visible, and 
on digging down two feet the tempOTature of the water only 
registered 103°F. There is another hot spring about one-third of 
a mile south-east from Sitftkund, which may be regarded as an 
offshoot from Sltokund : these three springs, in fact, lie almost in 
a straight line, Slt&kund bring in the middle. * The lattw spring 
emerges from* a fissure in quartzite rock at the base of the .small 
hill of BhainsK, which idso consists of similar rook. Whmi 
visited by Colonel Waddell in March, it was a sluggish q>ring in 
a paddle poUuted both by men and cattle. iThe water , is only 
drunk bj^^spat^ a nd no sulphuretted smril is perceptible. Yrt 

^9sias Hot Springs in Sontk Bihir, J. A. 8. B., 1880. 
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^ther hot spring ^ to SitRkund aboal 12 ««• 

FroT^ PHUipskund after the thentStilfS? 

®P"“« & Co. obtain (heir 

mannfaotnre of aerated water. An ob^^on 

SL lS° temperature of ST^ 

~ only 1“ less than that of Sitak^d. 

fifta w!J have left interesting aocounte of the 

^lod theplaoeinim. 
Nmarked that the water was often sent down to Calontta for 
the nn of persons about to undertake a long sea voyage, and that 
put m bottles it would preserve its tasteless purity for more 
uim 12 months. Bishop Heber also stated that some persont «u 
CMoutta drunk nothing else, while Sir Joseph Uooker olwerved 
that “ the water, which is clear and tasteless, is so pure as to bo 
exported copiously, and the Monghjrr manufactory of soda-water 
preeents the anoi^ly of owing its purity to Sit&’s ablutions.’' 
Perhaps the most interesting account, however, is that given in 
the Wanderings of a Pilgrim by Fanny Parkos, who came here in 
1836. “After tiffin we proceeded in palkees to the Seeta 
Khoond, about five miles from Monghy|: the rood very good, 
date and palm trees in abundance: wd the country around 
Seeta’a well makes one imagine that one is approaching the sea- 
ahote; there is a remarkably volcanic appearance in the rocks. 
The Seeta Ehoond is a brilliantly clear spring of boiling hot 
water, which bubbles and boils up most Imutiiully, and is 
enclosed in a largo space, with steps descending to the water. 
I never saw so beautiful a spring, or such living water! 
The water is contaiued in att'^olosure of stone, in which it 
rises up sparkling and bubbling from its rooky bed. The stops on 
which you stand are very hot, and a hot steam rises from the 
surface ; the water is so dear, you oan see the points at which it 
firings up from its bed of rock. The stream from the Seeta 
Ehoond is constantly flowing into the jheet below in a little 


rivnlet, that gradually widens, and in which the presence of the 
hot water is perceptible in a cold morning for about one hundred 
yards from the spring. Several years ago, an artilleryman 
attempted for a wager to swim across the basin, and although he 
succeeded in getting over, it was necessary to convey him to a 
hospital, where he died within a few hours from the effect of the 
hot water. My friends filled many bottles at the ^ring ; it is 
tteoessory to bring corks, as they are not procurable at Monghyr. 
The wotw is so puz^ it keeps li^ the Bristol water on a long 
ynynge j people returning to ESngland m a ke a point nf.. stopping 
here on that aoooont.” . 
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Sringirikh. — One of tiie peafa of ihe Khangpnr groap «f 
hills, sitiiated 20 miles to the sonth-west of Mbnghyr. The hill 
is nuned after the famoos Bishya Siing^ of the JBdimdyana, trho 
performed a saorifioe at the instance of King Dasoratha in 
order tiiat the latter might hare offspring. It is a mubh fre* 
quented place of pilgrimage, espedally on the Sirarfttri day in 
Fehmaiy. There is a spring here in a gorge among the hills, which 
issnes in six or seven places from below a high diff of quartzite 
and forms a considerable stream lower down. A small reservoir 
has been constructed at the foot of the diff, and is used for 
bathing. It is believed to have miraculous properties, the story 
being that whoever goes into it, whether child or adult, short or 
tall, finds the water only waist-deep. There is also a temple 
dedicated to Mab&deo, a small square structure, about 15 feet high, 
with a pyramid over it. It is said to have been built only about 
16 years ago by a ll&rwari, to whom children were bom after he 
had worshipped here. The emblem of the deity enshrined in the 
temple is an ordinary linga brought from BenSres by this 
M&rwftti. Another linga lying outside is sud to have been the 
image originally worshipped. Several years ago, so the story 
goes, a madman removed it from the temple and threw it into a 
stream, and it was discovered only after a long search. Near it 
is a female figure, about four feet high, carved in relief on black 
stone, holding in her hands two long Bowers which give support 
to two small elephants. Two smaller female figures, carved on 
the same block, stand at the two lower comers on either side of 
the bigger image. These images are probably Buddhistic, but are 
now worshipped by Hindus, the bigger image as Farvati, the 
smaller ones as Gaura and SandhyS. General Cuimingham states 
that he found several figures here, both Buddbistio and Brahmini- 
oal, and two insopptions, one of which was Buddhistic.* The 
temple is about six miles from Kajr& railway station, but is more 
easily accessible from Mananpur railway station, eight miles to 
the south. 

Snra^^ha. — A village in the Ufonghyr subdivition, situated 
on the southern bank of the Ganges 6 miles from the Kajrft 
railway station, and about 25 miles from Mongh^. The plaDe is 
believ^ to be one of the oldest in the district, and tradition stated 
that it is so called because it contained the fort of B&jft Suraj 
Mai, who ruled until the IfnbainTimJaTi conquest. A decisive 
battle was fought dose by in 1557 between Bah&dur Bhah, King 
of Bengal, and Muhammad Sh&h Adll; Professor Bloohmann 


• Bsport^ Arch. Snrv. Ind., VoL XV, fp. 18»a0. 
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has located the battle-field at the Ullage of FMdipor 4 ndlea to 
the weet. Liater, we find that Al! Yard! Ehtn halted here, and 
it is said that the place was the headqnartete of a Mahamnvadan 
E&aA. There are no remains, however, of any interest, as the 
Ganges has swept away a large portion of the old village. There 
was formerly an old fort, but only a small portion of its endlo- 
sore is now left. It is reported that about 40 years ago the 
enoroaohment of the river laid bare an underground room snth 
a shelf, on which were some old turbans, that crumbled into dust 
when touched. Surajgarh& also used to be an important eosp 
porium, but most of its trade has been diverted by the railway. 
At the foot of a tree close to the ferry ghdl are several im^cs, 
both Brahmonioal and BuddMatio. One is a big ffiva iinga 
evidently of recent date ; another is a figure of Buddha mtting. 
Two are images carved in relief on black stone of some god 
resembling in some respects Buddha, but holding in his four hands 
the iankha (conch), chakra (disc), gad& (club) and padnta (lotus), 
which are usually found with the Hindu god Nftr&yan. One is 
about 8 feet high, the other is about half that height, ^e 
bigger of the two is surmounted by what is known^ as a ehdkhitraii 
in whidi are carved figures of some animals and birds ; and near 
the bottom of the smaller one are two female figures, one holding 


a cAdnwr, the other a »itdr. ... - , 

A village in the Monghyr subdivision, situated dose 

to the railway 3 mUes west of Kajr» station. It con^s wyeral 
Buddhistic remams, which were first discovered by ^onel 
Waddell, who identified the site with the place where Bu^ 
converted a Yakdia king oaUed Vakula. It is d^b«d as 
follows by Hiuen T8iang:-‘‘On the w^m frontier of the 
country of I-lan-na-po-fa-to, to the south of the nver Gan^ 
we come to a small soUtary mountain with a double peak ri^g 
high.* Formerly Buddha in this pl^ re^dur^ tlm tl^ 
months of rain, and subdued the Yakdia YakuU (Yo-c ^ I o- 
khu-lo). Below a comer of the south-east of 
& irmat done On this are marks caused by Buddha mtt^ 
thM^ The marks are about an inch deep, five feet two inches 
SSTind two feet one inch wide. Above “ Judt a 

ZL. Again to the south is the impression on a stone wh^ 

Bi^ 8^ down his daht 

d^ the lines axe about an inc^ and afo bke a 

bSto (or petals). Not far to the south- east of this spot axe the 

. Besl neu. that the ^ "ThweU a ««n -Utwf 

Ull frith snecaidTe crsfe helped up." 
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foot ixMes of the Yakdut Yahnla. They mm <me foot 

five or dx indhes long, seven or eight and in depth 

leas than two inches. Behind these ixa^ of 'the Yakdutisa 
stone figure of Buddha in sitting posture, alxdi six or seven feet 
high. Next, to the west, not far off, is a place whoe Buddha 
walked for exercise. Above this mountain top is the old resi> 
denoe of the Yaksha. Next, to the north is a foot-trace of 
Buddha, a foot and eight inches long and perhaps six inches wide 
•.mi half an inch deep. Above it a stGpa is ereoted. Foiinerly 
whi^. ^uddha subdued the Yaksha, he commanded him not to 
kill men nor eat their flesh. Having roqpeotfnlly received 
the law of Buddha, he was bom in heaven. To the west of this 
are dx or seven hot springs. The water is exceedingly hot.” 

Colonel Waddell claims that ITren satisfies the above 
description. After showing that its position corresponds with 
f.Tiat g^ven by the Chinese pilgrim, he writes — “ Of the hill 
itself no more concise description could be given than that 
ooqtained in Beal’s translation, vis., ** a small solitary hill with 
snecessive ^erags heaped up.” The hill is also “ a small solitary 
-mth a double peak rising high.” In appearance, the 
tiiW literally satisfies both the original and alternative descrip- 
tions. . . As regards the details mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, 
Colonel Waddell points out that there is a tradition i^t the hill 
was formerly the abode of Lorik, famous in the folklore of Bihfir, 
and identifies the residence of the Yaksha Vakula with what 
the villagers call his house {Zorik ka ghar). This is a somewhat 
flat area on the top of the hill, below the south-east side of the 
summit, and is surrounded on three sides by vaguely columnar 
rook, slightly suggestive of rude walls. ” In regard to the name' 
of the Yakidia, viz., Yakula, which in modem Hindi becomes 
Bekiiil*, it is remarkable to find the local survival of this name 
and the awe in which it is still held. Immediately behind Hren is 
the mouth of a pass whi(h leads into the wild Singhol Hills ; 
and the pass and the hills beyond were the retreat of 
banditti till long after the Muhammadan invasion. The older 
banditti are popularly alleged by the viUi^fets to have 
been cannibals, and their raids are still spoken of by tiie 
lowlanders here with dread. These highland' aborigines were 
formexly ealled rakthat or * demons ’ by the jdidns-people, 
and the oldest settlement of these xaksha or yaki^ tribes is 
about five miles beyond the mouth of the pass, and is called 
Baknxa— whidi is identical with the nune of the ‘jrakaim* given 
by Hxupn Tsiang — /and r being interehangeabie. It is a 
eommon praotioe to name viUages after thmr founders: thoiw 
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Balcara TOlagd^^ilie village of Bakura.* And ao great nlM tke 
dread inapued bj Bakora, that he ia even now wonhipped 
by the ^ seim-abotigineB of the plaina (the Doa&dha and (}oaUa) 
at a ahxine in the village of Jol&l&b&d, about eight milea ecut 
from XTren, under the name of Ban-Bakura N&th or the * Savage 
Liord Bakura.’ Hia image ia in baaalt and representa a aquat 
muscular man in a Bemi-aitting posture, lie has a large noniiiinl 
head, thick lips and curly hur, which latter is fastened in a ooU 
with a scimitar-shaped daggeri as with the aborigines in the 
Bhaibut acnlptures.” 

To the north of this spot is a footprint in the rook and five 
3 rardB above it a mound of bricks which may mark the remains 
of a small stupa as described by Hiuon Tsiang. The impreasion 
made on the rook by Buddha’s loti and the footprints of the 
Yakdia, which were known to the villagers as Lorik’s loti mark 


and footprints, have been destroyed by blasting and the oolosaal 
statue of Buddha has also disappeared ; but, in the spot mentioned 
by Tf inen Tsiang, Buddha’s promenade can still be seen, via., a 
narrow level tract between two long massive shoulden of rook. 
** Before the great accumulation of debris bad taken plaee, the 
rooks on either ride must have stood up like walls and bounded a 
rooky lane— a most snitable promenade for the great asoetio, 
afiEording an outlook only to the distant hills and overhead the 

Further details will be found in Colonel Waddell's article 


JHKOvery o/BuddkM Bemam at Mount Uren in Munijir (Monghyr) 
Diatrkt (published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Part 1, 1892) ; and it will bo sufficient to say that ho rests the 
identification of the Uren Hill with the hill d^ribed by Hiuon 
Triang on the geographical position and physical conformation 
of the hill; the actual presence and oo-existenoo of all the 
numerous and spedalized remains and rook-markings noted by 
•p~;naffi Tsiang ; the very numerous votive Buddhist statues and 
bhaityas, and the thousands of names carved on rook, indicating 
a saOTed place of Buddhist pilgrimage; the survivd of the oW 
tradition recorded by Hiuen Triong that the hdl-top was the 
abode of a demon, the fact that hia abode and footprints and the 
mark are still pointed out; and the survival of the name 
and worship of ‘ the savage Lord Bakura. 

Bunning out from the northern b^ of the Ur^ HiU is a 
somewhat rocky spur, on the northern e^«nuty of 

which is situated the village of U^. 

portion of this spur aud adjoining the haw of ^ 
STteSmed am of broken bricks, frhgments ot Buddhist 
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statoflt and hewn BbmflBylooaUy known u]flie fort of 
Indcadann, or Indtadynnma, was the reigning king of Magadha 
at the time of Mnhammadan invaeion, and he ia heUeved to have 
been one of the Fsla dynaaty, which was Buddhist. The whole 
appearanoe of the plaoe seems to justify the hdief that the 
so^^ed garh at fort was origpnaUy a Buddhist monaatery. 
It seems to have been an almost solid mass of hiiok buildings, 
and it contains numerous fragments of Buddhist statues and 
rongh'hewn lintels and door-jamhs. 

The following description of the remains still extant is given 
by Dr. Bloch, Superintendent, Aiohseologioal Survey, Eastern 
Oircle : *' They consist prinoipidly in tracings of stupas and other 
idigiona 'marks or emblems, which are found in a great number 
all ovir a small granite lull to the softi^-east of the village. The 
design of those stupas agrees so olosdy with the well-known type 
of the later period of Buddhist arohiteeture, that they cannot be 
much anterior to the time of Hiuen Tsiang’a visit, if they are not 
even later. A great many of the ixacingS probably have been 
destroyed by stone-cutters, who still seem to use this small hill 
as a quarry ; others have become very indistinct, as also has been 
the fate of a few rook insoriptiona. A collection of statues is 
found a little to the west of the hill, close to the village. They 
were all Buddhist, with the exoq>tion only of one G-auri- Shankar 
and one Agni. I did not see many of the statues and inscriptions 
mentioned by Dr. Waddell. Probably the villagers have taken 
them away to their houses, where, I was told, a great many 
anrient statues are now kept and worshipped. Excavation here, 
as suggested by Dr. Waddell, probably would meet with great 
opposition on the part of the villagers, and with very little 
result. The largest mound, and probably the site of various 
morkasteries and temples, is now covered by the modem village 
of Uren.’** 


f Uqtorly Sorr. Beogal Oireie, 19024)8. 
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Ambler A Co., 138. 

Amfasani^ slate quarries et, 199, 

Anga, 48. ^ 

Animists, 66-68. 

Aiyan river, description of, 8, 9. 

Anjnmin Himayati Islam, 73; Islam 
Madraaa, 190. 

Aiazi Bhawanandpur, 161. 

ArcliiBology, 49. 

Arbi, 190. 

ArtiaaiWi 133, 13A; waices of, 127. 


Alia, 135-148. 

Asbraf, 36 ; tomb of, S33. 

Asthma, 80. 

B. 

Babhtns, 62. 

SaMia gi ants, 169. 

BadA«c3r, 72. 

llighmati river, description of, 8. 
llalia, 163. 

Babtdura estate, 198. 

IlahSclurpur, description of, 192. 

Baiusi Hill, 5. 

Bajan river, 9. 

Bakhtiyir Kbilji, invasion of, 31. 
Bakhtiyarpur, outpost at, 182 ; school at, 
190; description of, 192, 193. 

Bakth grants, 173. 

Bakura villsge, 254. 

Balau river, description of, 7, 8. 

Balgudar, 168. 

Ballta, out|)ost st, 182. 

Bamboos, export of, 149. 

Bumdah, rainfall of, 27; dispensary at, 
82; description of, 198, 19>t. 

Bansili Kaj, 167, 168, 176 ; description of, 
194,196. 

la. 

Banpare* account of, 182 
Banwirs, 132. 

Bap* is t Mission, 68. 

BarWlt. 72. 

Bftrimasis, 139. 

Barauiii, 141, 152. 

Barbigha, outpost st, 182. 

Barde, 6. 

Bargorii, 162. 

Barhiyi, 148, 161* 
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BariSrpur, 148, 153, 154; ontpoii at, 182. 
Barlojr, cultivation of, 97. 

Baraar river, 8. 

Raro, school at, 190. 

Barwe, 4. 

Baaauoi, slate qtkarries at, 18. 

Basdeopor, 190, 235. 

Basket making, 148. 

SaiBi rent system, 12G. 

Batia Hills, 4. 

Beors, 19. 

Begamsarai indigo factory, 140. 
Begusarai, description of, 195, 196 ; rain- 
fall of, 27 ; dispensary at, 82 ; floods in, 
112, 118 ; indigo factory, 141 ; postal 
telegraph office at, 156 ; sub-registry 
office at, 180; thana at, 182; sub- jail at, 
188 ; schools at, 189, 190. 

Begusarai subdivision, description of, 197. 
Beharu, 189. 

Bolia Kail, 8. 

Belvedere (liouse), 237. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
152, 153 ; embaiiknieut, 116, 119-122. 
Bengali population, 62 ; language, 63. 
JBhadoi crops, 85, 96. 

JBhadoi rice, cultivation of, 96. 
bhaduriu-Bhur (hot spring), description 
or, 197, 198. 

Bbaduria Hill, 5, 197. 

Bhagalpur road, 153. 

Bhagwanpur indigo factory, 141. 

Bbaisuuda 163. 

MKdtoitar grants, 178. 

Bhlmbaiidh, description of, 192. 
Bhimkund, 199. 

Bhuiyas, 59, 6Q» 61. 

Bbumihor ^•abhan Sabba, 78. 

Bhumphcr, 57, 58. 
fibusichak distributary, 93. 

Bihruz, 85. 

Binda d«ara, 161. 

Birds, 20*24. 

JNrir, manufacture of, 149. 

Birpur, 141. 

Birth-rate, 74, 75. 

Bieanr^ 110. 


Bisbunpnr indigo factory, 140. 

Blanket weaving, 148. 

Blindnesf, 80. 

Boats, 156, 156. 

Bcmgtu^ 57. 

Botany, 14-18. 

Boundaries of the district, 1. 

Brdbma Daitya, 64, 

Brahmans, 62. 

Brohmtdtar grants, 178/ 

Bridges, 151. 

Brinduban, 219. 

Bronchi ti a, 80. 

Browne, Ca>>tain James, 163, 169, 200. 
Buddhism, 31. 

Buddhist sites and reiuniiis, 199, 204, 
206, 207, 208, 21 ', 212, 219, 220, 221, 
241, 242, 244, 252, 253-256. 

Buhtira distributary, 93. 

Barb Oandak river, description of, 7« 

c. 

Caillaud*s campaign, 38. 

Calamities, natural, 104.122 
Calculus, 80. 

Canals, 93. 

Carts, 156. 

Carving of wood, 147, 148. 

Cash rents, 123, 124. 

Castes and tribes, 59-61 ; principal 
castes, 62-65. 

Catch -cr^ps, 101. 

Cattle, 102, 103. 

Cemetery at Monbgyr, 229, 

Census statistics, 50, 51. 

Cesses, revenue from, 179. 

Cbakai Dosadhs, 64. 

Cbakai pargana, 4 ; ghdtwdli tenures 
of, 168. 169. 

Cbakai, thana at, J.82 ; school al^' 190 ; 
training school at, 190 ; description of, 
200 . 

ChaJehand system, 128, 124, 174-176 ; 
leases, 170. 

Chaklahabad, 76 ; dlspensaiy at, 82. 
Cbamars, 62. 

Chandan river, 8 , 
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Chaodermaiidi, 64. 

ChHndiBthau* 201, 22S, 237. 

Chapriioii. 76 ; ninfAll of, 27 ; di«i>cuii«ry 
at, 82. 

Charitable diapenaarica, 82, Sdt 
Chars, 86. 

Chandhtiria of Bakhtiyarpur, 102, lOS. 
Chaak%dWrs, 183. 

Chaurs, 01. 

Cbautham, 8 ; description of, 201. 
Cherakhera, 161. 

Ckhikd^chhiki dialect, 53. 

Cbbitraiir, aebool at, 100. , 

Cbburia river, 0. 

Chichira, 139. 

Chichor, 10, 70, 110. 

Cbika, 133. 

Chillier, fuUivatiou of, 08, 00. 

China, cultivation of, 07. 

Cholera, 78, 79. 

Chord Line of Kaat Indian Railway, 151, 
Chriatians, 58, 50. 

Cigarette niaiiufactarc, 141, 142, 140. 

Civil justice, administration of, IbO, 
Cleveland, Augustus, 166. 

Climate, 26, 27 ; in rclutiuii to bcalth, 
. 74 . 

Clive, Lord, visit to Mongbyr, 45-47. 
Clotliiiig, 66. 

Colleges, 188, 189. 

Commerce, 148, 140, 

Commercial classes, 132, 134. 
Communication, means of, 150-15G. 
Configuration of district, 1-4. 

Contract supply system, 178. 
Conveyances, 156* 

Copper plate of Mongbyr, 30 ; of BbagaU 
pur, 31. . 

Cotton, cultivation of, 98 ; weaving, 148. 
Country spirit, manufacture and consump- 
tion of, 178, 179. 

Courts, civil and criminal, 180, 

Crime, 181. 

Criminal castas, 18J, 182. 

Criminal justice, administration of, 180. 
Crocodiles, 2o. 

Crops, principal, 96-99. 


Cultivation, 85-103 ; axUnsion of, 99. 
100 ; improvements in, |0(b 101. 

D. 

Dabgars, 138. 

Oacoitj, 181. 
lladri Asthuii, 54. 

Dafodars, 188. 

Dakra Nala. 338. 

Damdama A*o/Ai. 228, 23^ . 
iDSeSiaiidi rent system, 72, 126, 
l)anyil, Governor of Mongbyr, 32. 
Daulatpiir indigo faetory, 1 11. 
Deaf-miitUiii, 80. 

Death-rate, 74, 76 ; f r 'Ui plague, 77. 

Dear, 20. 

Deharii. 139. 

Density of population. 51. 

Deogbar hill. deNrription i^f. 2ol. 

Deraria, 154. 

Devtt Pala. 30, 31. 

Dbiibauli indigo fiict‘>ry, 1 11, 

DbAiinks, 63. 

Dbaiiuprii, 117, 161. 

Dbnrabra, 151 ; slab* rpiarries nt, 137. 

138. 

Dliarhis, 182, 188. 

Dbariiia l*ala, 30, 31. 

Vhenkal, 90. 

Dhus soil, 94. 

Diamond .Inbilo»* College, 189. 

Dxdran, 7, 85, 86, I60j survey of, 158. 
Diiirrhcjeu, 79. 

Diginui indigo factory, 141* 

Dilawarpur, 285. 

Diseases, 75-81. 

Dispetisurtoe, 82, 83. 

Distillery syst on, I# 8. 

District Hoard, 181-186. 

District, formation of, 48, 49, 

District staff, 177, 180. 

Dohatvs^rs, 99, 

Doh(d cultivation, 62, 

Domestic animals, 103, lOS. 

Doras soil, 94. 

Dosadhs, 63* 65. 

Dross of the people, CO. 

Dularpnr, Mahant of, 182. 
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Damn; 4, 108, 189. 

Dwalling hooter 66. 

DjMnterj, 79. 

E. 

Eoffc Indian Bailwaj, 151, 152. 

Hoonomie conditions, 66, 68. ^ 

Sdacation, 188-191 ; wotk of Seotch 
Mission, 68, 69. ,, , 

Bdneatlonal stalf> 188. 

Kkgori, 6. 

Embankments, 116-122. 

Emigration, 61, 62, 128, 

EsUtes, 158-168. 

Excise, administration of, 177-179. 

Exports, 149. 

Bye diseases, 79, 80. 

Eyre Coote, expedition of, 87. 

F. 

Fsctorics, indigo, 140, 141 ; tobacco, 141, 
142. 

TaJta system, 88. 

Famine foods, 68-70* 

Famine, liability to, 104 > of 1866, 104> 
105; of 1874, 106-108; of 1892, 
108-110; of 1897, 110, 111, 

Fateh pur, 83. 

Fauna, 18-26. 

FcjTjfs, 185. 

Fevers, 76-77. 

Fibre crops, 98. 

Fish, 24, 26. 

Floods, liabili^^ to, 111, 112; of 1904, 
112-116; of 1906,116b 11^. 

Food of the people, 66-68; in famines^ 
68-70. 

Forcffta, 16-12L 

fori of Mongfii^, 228*284. 

Fniiti, 101, 102. 

0 . 

Game birds, 20. , « 

Gamharig indigo fa«|afy. 141. 

Ganofth 66. 

Oandri rivor, 168. 

OMgca river, description of, 7 ; aaviga* 
ticp on, 166. 

Cfania, consumption of, 179. 


Gants, 188. > ^ 

Gorbbn Kumir, 65. ^ ^ * 

Qoreris, 148. 

Qorhpnri indigo factory, 141. 

Gtrio, slate quanriea at, 138. 

Ganxmkshini Sabhi, 78. 

Gaiiraa,62. 

General adminiitiation, 177*i88. 

43kmlogy, 12-14. v 

Ghagri river, 8. . ^ 

Okai9,ie&. 

&mwSlimuhmr€ai$,ie^ 

tmmna, of Xhaiagpur, 166* 
168jof OUkil,16S,169. 

Ohoais, 188. 

'Gidbanr Hille, 4 ; geology of, 18. 

Gidhaor Raj, hietory of, 202-204. , 

Oidhanr, rainfall of, 27 ; Biyi of, 84 ; 
dispensary at, 82 ; poatal telegraph 
office at, 166 ; deaeripiion of, 201-204* 
Oidbeswar Hills, 4-5 ; geology of, 18* 
Gilandnn hnndU, 98, 94. 

Gingelly, cultivation of, 97. 

Oirbinda, 164. 

Girls* schools, 190. 

Goalas, 62. 

Goalinkband, legend of, 246, 247* 

Goas, 161. 

Godlings, worship of, 66, 57, 68. 

Gogri, rainfall of, 27; dispomiy at, 
82 ; floods in, 114 ; embaalfiMiW 118 ; 
sub-registry office at, 180 ; ihina at, 
182; school At, 190; descnptiOD of, 
204. 

Gold work, 146, 147. 

Goitre, 80. 

QmrmiU, 72. 

GerMiril,94. 

Govemineiit estate^ 160-163. 

Oraaf, visit of, 87* 

Gram, enltivation of, 97 ; pricea of, 180, 
QriuO Devati, worship of , 55. 

Graates, 17* 

Graxing graosea, 17 ; gronndi, 108. 

Gnddib, 158. . 

G'MViifiv, 72. 

Guns, maimfaetiirt of, 148-146. 
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Oiipt% Bbdli, U9, 118,119. 

Giugliiii KUb, 88, 418, 44. 
tTainiiig scbooli, 190. 

H. 

Mmlfim, 88 . 

HalaiMT riw, 8 ; bridg«« o^er, 151. 
Huoliar riT«r, 8. 

188 ; indigo f Aetory, 141. 
Hasuipiii^ diocription of, 204, 205* 
JETotfalddl rent lyitem, 137. 

Hastings Fort^ 200. 

Hnttings, Warren, 40, 47. 

HaTtli Khaxagpof, 195. 

Healtli, public, 74-84. 

Hemp drugs, 179. 

High schools, 189. 

Hill system, 4, 5. 

Hindi language, 53. 

Hindus, number of, 54. 

Hittdiuism, some aspeets of, 54, 65. 
JSTinJUiySf i grants, 169. 

Hiranya-parvata, 29. 

History of the district, 28-4(0. * 

Hitanpnr, 141. 

Uittsn Tsiang, trarels of, 29, 30. 

Honoraiy llsgistn^es, 181, 

Hospitals, 82, 83. 

Hotspringe^ 4,6,6, 197, 198, 199, 221. 

245,249,260,851,262. 

Honses of Uie peopie, 6G. 

Hnadnabad, description of, 205-207. 
Hnaainpnr, 190. 

Husain Shah, King of Bengal, 32. 

L 

IJdrWOki, 170. 

Immigration, 51, 52. 

Imports, 149. 

Income-tail 179, 180. 

Indardann. See Indrsdyumna. 
Indebtedness, 181. 

Indigo, cultivstion, 98; Industry, 140, 
141 ; fsctoriss, tenures of, 164, 

Indpe, description of, 207, 208. 
Indredyumns, 81, 204|, 207, 211, 212, 
256. 


lednstrisl cissms, 132, 188, 184. 

Industries, 135-148 ; jail, 188. 

Infirmities, 80, 81. 

Insanity, 81, 

Institutiont, social, 73 ; medical, 88, 88. 

Intsatinal parasites, 79. 

Inundations, 112.116. 

Iren ares, 18. 

liea emeliinr, 146. 

Iron^isork, 148-146. 

Irrigation, 88-94. 

Izad mak9li, IGO. 

J. 

Jifamagsr. 161. 

J8|flr tenures. 173. 

Jihirera, 57, 58. 

Jail industries, 183. 

Jails, 183. 231, 232. 

Jaiuiangalgarh, 218. 

Jttksh, worship of. 55. 

Jiilalibid, 190, 255. 

Jauialpur, rainfall of, 27 ; population of^ 
63 ; hospital and dispoosaiy at, 82, 83 ; 
railway workshop at, 237 ; postal- 
tolcgraph uflice at, 166 ; suU-reglslry 
<»filt*e at, 180 ; thana at, 182 ; muni* 
cipality at, 187 ; schwls at, 18.1, 190 | 
description of, 208-210. 

Jamkhar river, 9. 

Jatnut, rainfall of, 17; dispensary at, 
82 ; postal tolegraph oiBce at, 
156 ; sub-registry offioeet, ISO ; thina 
at, 182 ; snb-jall at, 183 ; schools at, 
189, 190 ; description of, 210. 

Jamui road, 154. 

Jamal lulidi vision, desoriptlen of, 210, 

211 . 

Jaribkoih, 72* 

Jungieteriy, 800. 

Janubi, 161«, 

Jaydeb Dube, worship wf, 54. 

Jaynagar, description of, 211, 212. 
J€ih»rm3fat§, 71« 

Jhijhi. 152, 162 ; bospiUl and dl^pen* 
sary at, 88 ; description of, 212. . 

.lhamUa, 141« 
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JolibS^ number of, 66* 

Judicial itaifv 180. 

Juriadiciion, ebaoges of, 49. 

Justice, administration of, 180, 181. 

Jute, 98. 

K. 

Kabar T51* 8, 10 ; descrijiticn , 21*2, 
218. 

Kahirajes, 88, 84. 

KachhvH iciveal soil, 94. 

Kaebna, 139. 

Kairwar river, 9. 

Kaitbi character, 64. 

KajrS, 161, 223. 

Kaleswar, 202. 

Kalwars, 183. 

Kalyunpur, 168. 

Kaniat lands, 126, 160. 

Kamiyeis, 129. 

Kamla river, 8, 

Kandi, 72. 73. 

Kandus, 62. 

KanJear, 189, 140. 

Kankut nitf, 126. 

Karaogarb, 64. 

KaraiiguSjlSS. 

Karail soil, 94. 

Karnacbaiira house, 228, 230, 231. 

Kasais, 133* 

Kaabtaharini Ohafc,,232. 

Kasim All Khan, nilc of, 89-46. 

Katauris, 69-6 1. 

Kathauk soil, 94. 

Kathutia distributary, 93'. 

X^aikafiS leases, 176. 

Katni river, 8, 

Kay?l, 73. 

Kayasth Babha, 73. 

Kayastbs, 184, 185, 

Kewal, 169. ^ 

JTsirSZ foil, 94* 

Kbagaria, 7, 62, 152, 165 ; dir^nsaiy at, 
82 ; floods in, 114 ; postal telegraph 
oiflee at, 166 ; outpost at, 182 ; training 
■dhool at, 190; description of, 213^ 

214, 


Kbagol,245. 

Khaira, 203 ; postal telegraph office at, 
156 ; description of, 214. 

Khan jars, 149. 

Kharagpur, rainfall o^, 27; British 
capture of, 88, 89 ; dispensai^ at, 82 ; 
reserve ir at, 91, 98; gold and silver 
work of, 146, 147 ; sub-registiy office 
at, 180; thana at, 182; aehoola at, 
188. 189 ; description of, 2 1 4*218. 

Kharagpur Hills, 8, 4; geology of, 18 ; 
description of, 218, 219. 

Kharagpur yargana^ ghdtuXli tenures of, 
166-168. 

Kharagpur Rajas, history of, 84, 85* 
214*217. 

Khas-khaa grass, 149. 

Kherho Paranpur, 162. 

Khesdrit cultivation of, 97. 

Kbetaurls. 59-61. 

Khewattf 159. 

Khnladanta, 67, 6S. 

Kirtaul, 141. 

K«u), 16r, 152 ; dispensiiry at, 83 ; des- 
cription of, 219, 220. 

Kiul river, description of, 8 ; bridges 
over, 151. 

Koiris, 65. ' 

Krl Majhis, 146. 

Kols, 69. 

Koran schools, 190, 191. 

Koriis, 69. 

Kowaya, 219. 

Kulth\ cultivation of, 97. 

Kumhdr, 72, 73. 

KunjrM, number of, 66. 

Kffur, 90. 

Kun^ 189. ^ 

Kurmls, 66. 

Kurokar land, 178. 

Kotlupnr, 162. 

L. 

Labour supply, 128^ 129. 

Labourers, wages of, 127, 129. 

Labouring classes, 182, 188. 

Lacbhnar, description of, 220« 
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taggit, 124. 

Lakes, 9, 10. 

Ukhissrai, 29 ; dispensary at, 82 posUl 
telegrapk office at, 156 ; sub-registry 
office at, 180; tbaua at, 182 ; descrip- 
tion of, 220, 221. 

Lakhmiuii, 152, 191. 

Lakho, 152. 

Land rerenuc, admiiiistratiun, lc7-176; 

receipts from, 177. 

Land tenurep, 163 >173 
Landholding classes, 132. 133. 

Language, 58. 

Leo^uirdB. 19. 

Leprosy, 80, 81. 

Lime- making, 130, 140. 

Literate population, 188. 

Little Gandak river, description of, 7 ; 

navigation on, 155. 

Local Hoards, 186. 

Local Self-Government, 181-187* 
Lo-in-ni-lo, 24^244. 

Loop Line of Kast Indian Huiiwiy, 151 . 
Lorau river, 8. 

M. 

Madhga^desa, 28. 

Madrasas, 190. 

Magalil dinlcct, 63. 

MahSdeo Bazar, 158. 

Kabadeva bill, 199. 

Mabalat Kharagpur, 195. 

Malittpur Kaliiii, 4. 

Idaiiazl Bhtiwanaudpur, IGl. 

Mahcshkuud, 152« 

VabesrT, 4, 168, 169. 

Mahlis, 183. 

Mabna, 141. 

Mahfo, 71. 

MahviS trees, 12, 149. 

Maitbiii dialect, 53. 

Maize, cultivation of, 97. 

Makb inabazar, 192. 

Malarial fever, 75, 76. 

Malikana grants, 164. 

Mallepnr, 153, 210 ; tmluk, 175. 
Malnipahnr biHi 821, 
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Mam mala, 19-20. 

Manaiipur, 151, 

Mandate 71. 

Mango trees, 16. 

Matigrar, 108. 

Manhunda rent system, 127. 

Maujbaul, 154 ; indigo factorv, lil ; 

school a», 1!H>. 

Muiijhwe, 154, 

Munkatba, 151. 

Mankhap ri^iit systoin, 1 127. 

Man river, d script ton cif, 9. 158. 

Mansi. 152, 155. 

Mausi-lUinptiiihi railway. i52. 153 ; 

cinbankiucnt of, 116, 117* 
Maiiufucturi'S, 135-148. 

Marathiis, raid t>f, 37. 

Markatidi'H, 1P3, 

Markets, 148. 

Mttrshefi, 9, 10. 

Marts, 148. 

AfcirsS, cnUivit>it>u of, 97. 

Mnrnk hill, 4, 13S ; dcHcription uf, 221, 
222, 

Marwaris, 132, 184. 

Masnsdpnr indigo facUjry, 141. 

Material condition of the people, ISO, 
131. 

Matbokar Tal, 2:46. 

.Maiilanagar, 173, 222, 224. 

Means of coiiiiunnicstiun, 150d56. 
Medicnl uspects 74-84 ; instiiuVious, 82, 
83 ; Mission, 193, 200. 

Medicine, indigenous system of, 88, 8i. 
Mica, 13 ; mines, 289. 

Middle Kiiglisb schools, 199, IfK). 

Middle Vi'inarular schools, 189, 190. 
Migration, 51, 52, 128. 

Mitieruls, 13. 

Mines, 137-189. 

Mirdaha, 72. 

Mir Juiula, 35, 86. 

Missions, Christian, C8, 59. 

Modsgiri, 28, 224. 

Mokimeh Ghat, 152, 155. 

Molssssi, manufacture of, 14$. 

Honey orders, 16 G, 
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IfoDghyr 118* 

Mtmghyt bnuidk line, 162. 
liongbjr OhSt, 162. 

Monghyr enbdiTieioo* deecription of, 289j 
240. 

Honghyr town» ^leicription of, 224t-288 ; 
nlnfall of, 27 1 hUtory of, 28-49, 
224, 226; diipenmry at, 82, 83; 

veterioaiy ditpenniry at, 108 ; roada 
to and from, 168-166 ; anb-reglitry 
office at, 180 ; ibina at, 182 ; diatrict 
jail at, 188 ; niimcipality, 186, 187 ; 
college and ecboole at, 188, 189, 190; 
mttdrofa at, 190; early Enropean 
acooanta, 225*228; general deecription, 
228; fort, 228-284; native town. 284- 
286; modern bnildinga,286; popolation, 
286 ; Pirpahar hill, 286, 237 ; other 
placet of intereet, 287, 238 ; derivation 
of name, 238, 239. 

Hongbyr tunnel, 161. 

Monkey laland, 20, 218. 

Monk^e* 19. 

Moraei, 161. 

Mndgagiri, 80, 

Mnghal rule, 33-86« 

Muhammadan Govemora of Mongbyr, 36. 
Muhammadan rule, 81-46. 

Muhammadaua, 56, 66 ; education of, 191. 
Mukmddamt, 71. 

Jfa2arart tenurea, 169. 

Mulla Muhammad Saiyad, 86; tomb of» 
283. 

Mnnicipalitiea, 186^ 187. 

Mnaaban, 63. 

Muakhol cave, 218. 

Muiidjirt, 169, 170. 

Muatapha Kbinu 87. 

Muatard, eultivatiou of, 97. 

MnUny of 176?, 46, 46 ; of 1867, 47, 48. 
Hnialfarganj, 98, 190. 

K. 

JMeldt, manufacture of, 14 a 
Kai^ wonbip of, 66. 

Kaiban eatate, 82 ; deecriptioii of, 240. 
V»rodii,189. 


NatFbb8rSa,6Q. 

Natural calamidea, 104-122. 
Kanlakbagarb, deecription of, 240, 241. 
SmtmtiMda, 72. 

Navigation, 165, 

Nawib Kiaim Ali Khan, 89-46. 

Nawada, 141. 

Nawodib, 151, 152 ; outpoat at, 182 ; 

deecription of, 212. 

Nayagion, 141. 

Nep&l road^ 155. 

Noels ayatem, 7a 
Nongiirb, deecription of, 241, 242. 
Non-occupancy ryota, 174 ; rente paid by, 
123. 

0 . 

Oak myrtle, 16. 

Oata, cultivation of, 97. 

Occupancy ryota, 173, 174 ; rente paid by, 
128. 

Ocenpationa of the people, 182-135, 
Oil-aeeda, cultivation of, 97, 

Ophthalmia, 79, 80. 

Opium, cultivation of, 98 ; consumption 
of, 179. 

Opium Sub-Agency, 177. 

Outpoata, police, 182. 

Outatill ayatem, 178. 

P. 

Pachna, 246. 

PSltASalfkSrt, 99. 

Pain#, 89. 

Pala kinga, rule of, 80, 81. 

Panebbbur hot apring. 5. 
jPSnohkathijfU cultivation, 164. 
Pancbknmari bill, 2, 18. 

Pankatwa, 189. 

Paranpieri rent i^atem, 127. 

Parbata» 161. 

Pbribara, 154. 

Famandi diatribntaiy, 98. 

Partition of Mtatec, 169. 

Parwan river, 8 
Paaraba, 152. 

FMtnrage, 108, 

PatbraltS, acbool at^ 199. 
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Pfttna roftd, 158. 

Jp4UiU, 159. 

Pa/irari«,70,71. 

Peft»fowl, 20. 

Peftf, cultiTatioD of, 97. 

PeninsaUur Tobacco CompaDy, 141, 142« 
People, the, 60-78 ; oiaterial cenditloo of, 
180, 131. 

Permanently Mttled eatatea, 16S. 

Pharkiyi pargmma, 3, 158 ; deacriptictt of, 
243,244. 

Phillipskund, 261. 

Phutkarjot^ 175, 176. 

Phyalcal aspecU, 1-27* 

Pipaijhama, 139. 

Plrpahir hill, 236, 287, 244. 

Piitola, manufacture of, 144. 

Plague. 77, 78. 

PlanU. 15, 17. 

Police; 182, 183. 

Poppy, cultWation of, Sl8. 

Population, growth of, 60; cenaui of 1901, 
60, 61 ; denaity of, 61 ; urban, 62 ; rural, 
52, 53. 

Poet offices, 156. 

Postal communications, 166. 

Potatoes. cultWation of, 98, 99. 

Pottery, 148. 

Pounds, 185. 

Prices, 130. 

Primary schools, 190. 

Produce rents, 124-127. 

Professional classes, 133, 134, 135. 

Public health, 74-84. 

Purabsarai, 162. 

Puran Mai, 34. 

Quarries, slats and stone» 13, 187-139. 

R. 


Salt crops, 85, 96, 97. 
Baghugarb, 246. 


Bahatpur, 162. 

Bahmatpnr distribntary, 98. 

Bahoa NuWali, 44. — # 

y^ti way embankmsufiy^^^^^* * • 

119-188. 


Ballway workshops, 187* 

Bailways, 150-163. 

BainfhU, 26, 27 ; in relaUoa to agri* 
culinre, 94, 95. 

Rajaona, description of, 244, 845. 

Rajputs, 62. 

Ramnagar. 8. 

Rampur, school at, 190. 

Rates of rent, 128. 

Registration, 180. 

Registry offices, 180. 

Relief works in famines, 105, 108, 109. 
Religions, 54-59. 

Rent-free ryots, 174. 

Rent-free tenures in Korih Moni^nyr, 16 tr 
in South Monghyr, 178. 

Reut -paying tenures in Kortb Monghyr, 
161. 

Rents, 123-127 ; cash rants, 123, 124 j 
produce rents, 124-127. 

Reptiles, 25, 26. 

Reservoir at Kharagpur, 91, 93, 
Resumption proceedings, 158 
Revenue history, 157, 168. 

Usveniie of the dlilrict, 177-133 j laud 
revenua, 177 ; erelCf, 177-179 i ■tampa> 
179; cesses, 179 j Incmhe-tas, 179, 180; 
registiailoii , 180. 

Rice, cultivstiou of, 96. 

RUhikund, description of , 245. 

Rivtr marts, 148, 

River system, 6-9- 
Roads, 153-155, 

Road cess, receipts from, 184. 

Rodents, 19. 

Rotation, 101. 

Kozaf sun. 35. 

Buniars, 134. 

Rural population, 52, 53. 

Buseri-Oogri road, 154. 

Ryots at filed rates, rents pa'd by, 12t 
holdings of, 173-176. 

8 . 

SaU grass, 149. 

SahkoB, 73. 

Badanaudpur, 141. 


T 
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£agor (cart), 166. 

Eibebpor Kamili X52. 

Sair, 91. « i 

Sakdari, 6. 

JSal trees, 10, 14.. 

Salii^ V2. 

Salt, prices of, 180* 

Saltpetre, mamifactore of, 148. 
SaDgrimpnr, 158; dispeniax^ at, 82 ; 

indigo factory, 141. 

Banks, school at, 190. 

Sanitation, 81,82. 

SanktirpurS, 245. 

Sankarpnii estate, 192* 

Sanskrit toUf 190« 

Santali language, 68. 

SantSls, number of, 56 ; religion of, 
56*59 ; mission to^ 58, 193 , 200. 

Sathi lice, cultivation of, 96. 

Satpahiri kill, 6. 

S0tua patu% leases, 164* 

Savings Bank transactions, 156. 

Sat^wali, 72. 

Scandal Point, 232. 

Scarcity. See Famine, 

4SceDery, 2, 3. 

Scotch Mission, 58, 59, 

Secondary schools, 189, 190. 

Service tennree, 164. 

Settled ryots, rents paid by, 123. 
SetUemente, 158, 162. 

Sbah Alam, invasion of, 88. 

Skak family of Mongl^r, 285. 
ahih Nafah, 82, 229, 280. 

SbUi Shuji, mle of, 85, 86. 

Sbakaipnri, 245, 

Sbamnli, 161. 

Sbeikbpar% 52, 143 ; riu nfall of, 27 ; 
dispansary at, 82 ; postal tel^rapb 
office at, 156; anb-registiy office at, 
180; tbina at» 182; doscriptioa of, 
245-247. 

Sbeikbl, number of, 56. 

Sber Shab, 88. 

Sikandri, tbina at, 182; description of, 

247. 

Silver w.>rk, 149, 147. 


Bimaltali, deecription of, 847, 848. 
Simarii, 148 : deacriptson off 843, 849, 
8i]nariaOUt,152, 165. 

Singbol bills, 254. 

Sisanni. indigo factory, 141, 

Siiaknnd, deecription of, 249*26I. 

Slate qnarriai, 18, 187-189, 

Small-pox, 79, 

Smelting of iron, 146. 

Snakes, 25, 26. 

Snipe, 21. 

Social institntions, 78. 

Soils, 94. 

Sonth Bibar Railway, 152. 

Spirit, consumption of, 178. 

Springs, 6, 6, 197, 198, 199, 221, 245, 
249, 250, 251, 252. 

Srinagar Banaili estate, 158. 

Sringirikb, description of, 252. 

StabW campaign, 88, 89. 

Staff of district, 177, 180, 188. 

Stamps, revenne from, 179» 

Statistics, rainfall, 27 ; vital, 74, 75 ; 
agiricultaral, 95, 96; of wages, 127) 
of education, 188. 

Steamer services, 155. 

Steel work, 142-146. 

Subdivisions of the district, 177. 
Sugarcane, cultivation of, 97. 

Suja, Mabant of, 182, 

Sukhal, slate quarries at, 188, 
bukhna river, 154. 

Souris, 138, 

Supply of labour, 128, 129. 

Surajgarha, 88, 158 ; diqpensaxj atf 82 ; 
tbana at, 182; description cf, 252, 
258. 

Surajpuri indigo factory, 141. 

Surveys, 158, 

T. 

Talabi river^ 8. 

Tanks, irrigation from, 89. 

Tintis, 62. 

Taranhar, 61. 

Tiripnr, 162. 

fpQrit eoQSum^^n of, 178, $ 
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TSymidBriB, 86. 

Technical achoole, 190. 

Teghfi, 152; diipeneiiy at, ; indigo 
factory, 141; •ub*regiftty oiBce X80; 
thine at, 182; school at, 190. 

Teliwe river, 8. 

Telegraph offices, 156. 

Telit, 62. 

Teloa, 247. 

Temperature, 26. 

Temporarily-settle l estates, 158. 
Temporary tenures, 164. 

Tenants, 173-176. 

Tenures, 163-173. 

Tet rabid, 161. 

Tbikur, title of Bbuiya chiefs, 61 ; 

title of pAaf ie8/#. 141, 142, 168, 169. 
Thiuas, police, 18 J. 

TbMtching grafs, 17. 

TAUa aroii A3ia3f, 176. 

Thlka system of land tenures, 169*172. 
Timers, 19. 

Tikai, slate quarries at, 138. 

Til, cultivation of, 97* 

Tiljugi river, description of, 8; oaviga* 
lion on, 155. 

Tilrath, 152. 

Tilwa, 169. 

Tirhut road, 154, 

Titar Hit, 5. 

Tobacco, cultivation of, 98; manofactnre 
of, 141, 142. 

Todar Mai, campaign of, 33, 34. 

ToU, 190. 

Topography, 1. 

Towns, 52. 

Trade, 148, 149. 

Trading classes, 134. 

Training schools, 190. 

Trees, 14-18 ; in forests, 10, 11* 

Tribes and castes, 59-61. 

Tupaias, 19* 

Tons, 133. 


u. 

Under-iyote. 174. 

Urban popnlation, 88. 

Urdu languagot 58, 

Urea, description of, 258*856» 

V»mr soil, 94. 

V. 

Vaerinaljon, 81. 

VaidysB, 83. 

Vansittart, visit to Monghyr, 41, 41« 
VegeUbles. 102. 

Voteriiiary dispensary, 103. 

Village, officials, 70, 73 ; police, 18*^. 
Villsgce, 52, 5a. 

Vital atatistics, 71, 75. 

w. 

Wages, 127-130. 

Wubaiiis, 56. 

ITbiVeae lands, 158. 

iretraae JfeA3ft, 100. 

Warren Hastings, 40, 47. 

Water coniinniiicatlonsi 155. 

Water-fowl, 21, 22. 

Water lifte, 90, 91, 

Water* works, 81, 82. 

Weaving industry, 148, 190. 

Welcome Ubat, 238. 

Writs, irrigation from, 89, 90. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 97 ; pricM of, 130. 
Wbitc Mutiny, 45, 46. 

Widow marriage, 56. 

Wild animals. 18 •20. 

Winter riot, cultivation of, 96. 

Wood carving, 147. 14a 
Workshops, railiray, 137, 

z. 

Zamindiri cm batik meats, 177* 

Zamin Digri, 162. 

Zmrp^gkgi leases, 104. 

Ztli school, 189* 

ZirAt land, 158, 160. 

Zoology, 18*26. 


B, 8* PrMi— 10.(J-H09— JOiM— 887— N. 0. B. 







